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CHAPTER L 

HINDUISM AND CHARITY. 

From a Hindu point of view the exercise of private 
charity in time of distress is a duty incumbent upon 
, everyone who has the means Avherewith to help his 
brother. In normal times there are no people on the 
face of the earth more given to charity than the Hindus. 
Proof of this is found in the fact that whilst every nation 
in Europe has had to devise some system ot Poor Law 
administration whereby to relieve its necessitous poor, 
no approach to anything of the kind has been I’ound 
necessary in India. In the years 1876 to 1878 the 
Indian Government will have expended on famine 
relief the sum of 11,000,000/., that Governmen t having 
rule over 2.50 millions of people. In England alone, 
during the same period, 21,000,000/. will have been 
spent on Poor Law administration, for less than one 
million of persons per annum. It is a question of 
practical politics whether, in supplanting Indian civilisa¬ 
tion and religion by E uropean modes of life and govern¬ 
ment, and by tlie inculcation of Christianity, something 
similar to the Poor Law of England will not have to be 
von. II. B 






PlilVATE CHARIXr. 

adopted in India. The question is now, or is likely 
soon to be, one of practical politics, and nowhere in this 
work could such a question be more fittingly considered 
tlian on the thresliold of an exhibition of private 
charity and practical benevolence unexampled in 
Indian history. 

The problem of support of the poor is a less diffi¬ 
cult question to deal with in the East than in the West. 

In Oriental lands the means of supporting life are pecu¬ 
liarly easy. Little food, few clothes, and the miniinum 
of fuel are required. Two classes of poor exist, one 
which earns a comfortable livelihood by begging—a 
religious or professional class ; the other, a criiniual 
class, which supports a miserable existence by pilfering, 
and which forms one of the sections of the population 
of the jails. In ordinary years full provision for these 
classes is made, and professional beggars obtain a com¬ 
fortable livelihood. These beggars are a feature of 
Indian life with which all who know anything of India « 
nuist be familiar. Charity being enjoined by religion, 
tlie beggars make use of the arts of religion in obtaining 
support. Should relief be refused they call down the 
bitterest curses upon the heads of those who refuse, 
until ‘for their much asking’ they get what they desire. 
The blot which this causes upon Indian social life is 
manifest. Relief operations are not a matter of system 
but of individual caprice, and, consequently, abuses are 
many. A discriminate form of charity in the shape of 
work-houses, with strict avoidance of all out-door relief, 
would be an advantage, and would tend to reduce the 
evil which now exists. To accomplish this satisfactorily, 
however, one thing is needful which, in the present state 
of native society, it is hopeless to expect. Effort and 
trouble would be required from the more well-to-do 
natives themselves ; co-operation would be necessary 
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le donors.of relief. Now, much native charity 
may be utterly wasteful, and the merciful tendencies of 
human nature perverted chiefly because of the false 
system, or no system, on which it is conducted. All 
indiscriminate .almsgiving is an aggravation of the evil. 
The house-to-house contributions which are levied by 
the professional beggars, and, generally, are cheerfully 
given, if contributed to a common fund, and its distri¬ 
bution supervised by a native committee having a due 
sense of the trustworthiness demanded of dispensers of 
aims, would be an improvement on the present system. 
Kelief in ordinary times, and when poverty is not 
increased, as it is in time.s of famine by exceptional 
cironnstances, might then be confined to the utterly 
destitute and helpless. Industrial occupations might 
also be found for the blind and the lame : basket- 


making, stone-breaking, and the like. Industrial 
manufacture by the blind forms an interesting feature 
of their sujfport iii Great Britain. In the Coimbatore 
municipality, in the Presidency of Madras, this system 
is carried out, and the indigent poor have work pro¬ 
vided for them. The difficulty is ever assuming larger 
dimensions, and will need close and anxious attention 


ere long. 


But it is not with regard to the religious mendicant 
and professional beggars merely tliat tlie bright and 
praiseworthy aspects of Hindoo charity are exhibited. 
It is towards those of kindred, however far remote, 
that the most real charity is shown. The Hindu 
family system is such that all affection is limited to 
those of one’s owm kin and concentrated there. The 
family benefits, the nation suhPers. Such qualities as 
patriotism, earnest csire for the public good, and similar 
practices are impossible whilst the family is all and in 
all, and the community a matter of slight concern. Few 
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national characteristics, whether in Eastern or Western 
countries, have worthier aspects for admiration than 
this family system so far as it goes ; the way in which 
generations are bound together and the kindliest feelings 
of kinship are fostered is worthy of all praise. But 
the system has many defects : it represses individuality, 
cramps personal effort, and is suited only for a back¬ 
ward state of civilisation. The population of India in 
bygone times was kept down by frecpient wars and 
periodical famines, which fact accounts lor the country 
not being over-populated l)y a system such as that 
described. Lord Macaulay, Mr Grant Duff*, and others 
believe that the English tongue will become the lingua 
franca of India; others as firmly believe that Christi¬ 
anity is destined to supersede all forms of religion now 
i\i India. Assuredly when tlie English tongue alone is . 
s]>oken, and the Christian religion is generally professed, 
tlie difficult problems which are characteristic of Euro* 
])ean countries will be encountered in India. i 

‘ It is not a little startling to think,’ said one member 
of the General Committee of the Monegar Choultry, 
Madras, to another, during an enforced pause in the 
business meeting held in July 1877, ‘that if India 
becomes Christianised, if all the people become con¬ 
verted to what the missionaries teach, a Poor Law will 
be a necessary consequence.’ 

‘ That is startling,’ was the reply, ‘ but why should 
such a result necessarily follow ?’ 

‘ Reasoning by analogy,’ responded the first speaker, 

‘ such must be the case. In all the Christian countries 
of Europe the poor are supported by the State. In India 
tliey are supported by the* people themselves—their 
relatives generally, or, if they are religious mendicants 
or professional beggars, by those of their own religion. 
The Hindoo religion inculcates tlie utmost benevolence, 
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And, as a consequence, that is done voluntarily here 
which elsewhere, in Christian countries for instance, is 
done by the Government.’ 

‘Yes ; the I'amily system in this land leads to ranch 
generosity, and to the support of many poor relatives by 
those v\dio earn only trifling wages. I know one mem¬ 
ber of this Committee, present in tlie meeting at this 
moment, who himself has been providing food lor 
thirty-five people daily since the larnine began.’ 

The conversation was broken off at this [)oint, but 
the issues involved are of such great importance that 
they may not unfittingly form a theme for consideration. 
There can be little doubt that a Poor Law would be one 
of the results of India becoming Christianised. The 
statement may to some be so startling that it will be 
asked, ‘ Why harbour such an idea for a moment? Wliat 
necessary connection is there between Christianity and 
paupers supported by the State?’ Much more than 
appears at first sight. Christianity in the concrete will 
not allow of people dying for want of food ; Christians 
individually do not feel the claims of their religion so 
strongly as Hindus do the faith they profess; conse¬ 
quently, whilst one religion inculcates as powerfully as 
the other the paramount necessity for the exhibition of 
charity, the duty impo.sed on the individual is less felt by 
one bcxly of worshippers than the other. In Christian 
countries the State has to support those who, very fre- 
(juently, sliould be maintained by their relatives and 
friends or by others akin to them who liave means enough 
and to spare. Professor Monier Williams, in adescription 
published in The Times newspaper of his visit to Southern 
India, says he was particulai'ly struck witli the fact that 
the people of India were never ashamed of their religion. 
There is a good deal more in this than at first strikes the 
eye, for, on the contrary, an Englishman is very shame- 
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faced—once in a while, perliaps, from .purest humility, 
feeling that he is standing on the threshold of great 
mysteries—as regards his belief, and, consequently, 
is careless, through ignorance, of what claims the 
religion lie professes has upon the display of active 
benevolence. 

There are many who believe that India cannot be 
politically and socially regenerated without a change of 
faith—that change being from belief in the Hindu triad 
and the Muslim Prophet to trust in Jehovah and Jesus 
Christ. To the argument used it may be objected, if, 
as a consequence of a change of religion, pauperism and 
the evils of State aid to pauperism are to follow, will 
not the attendant ills outweigh the presumed advan¬ 
tages, and the last state of the continent be worse 
than the first ? Not necessarily. The fear that State 
pauperism would be one consequence of the Christianising 
of India is born of a particular fact, which may cease to 
be of .any importance if those who are engaged in mis¬ 
sionary work become more anxious for the people’s good 
to whom they minister than for denominational success. 
It is because an Oriental religion arrayed in an Occi¬ 
dental garment, fashioned after the mode of thought 
which dominates free and independent people, is being 
urged upon those whose idiosyncrasies are unfitted for the 
recejition of it that there is occasion for fear lest what is 
unsuitable should be impo.sed upon an alien peo[)le. Many 
of those engaged in the work of changing the religion of 
the peo))le of India are proceeding upon what seems to 
be altogether a wu’ong }irinciple. The one peculiar fact 
connected with the religious trutli revealed in the Bible 
is that, whilst the externals of worship may vary with 
the idiosyncrasies of race and the exigencies of climate, 
the essence, the faith, and the principles underlying 
these externals are admirably adapted for every iudi- 
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vidual of all tlie diverse peoples of the globe. This, 
however, seems to be overlooked by some engaged 
in evangelistic work amongst Hindus proper. A fiital 
desire seems to dominate the minds of many to intro¬ 
duce to India, where they would palpably be out of 
place, the externals they were accustomed to in Great 
Britain, and which were highly successful there because 
they were the outcome of the peculiarities, wishes, and 
desires of the English people. Those who are making 
the greatest mistake in this respect are the members of 
the HighChurch—the Ritualistic—party of the Anglican 
communion. Any one accpiainted with the current history 
of India will not need telling of the evidence in support 
of this statement which has been forthcoming during 
the past few years. There are those who have raised 
the cry of the necessity for ‘ corporate ’ action on the 
part of the Church, and, for the sake of a mechanical 
unity, would impose upon that weak bantling, the Native 
Church, a round of ceremonies, a multiplicity of observ¬ 
ances, altogether out of harmony with the normal state 
of things in India.. No room is to be left for freedom 
of action, for the i)lay of individual thought and 
effort; Indian idiosyncrasies are to be overborne by, 
and merged in, a ritual and observances altogether 
foreign, 'which sit ujwn the worshippers like an ill-made 
garment. 

It would be a calamity indescribable if Christianity 
were to bring to Indifi the English Poor I yaw, and yet 
it seems clear that this is one sure and certain result 
of Anglican Christianity transplanted m bloc. Would 
it not be possible to maintain in the Hindu and other 
systems that which is indisputably good, and run through 
the existing channels pure streams instead of polluted 
ones? The Hindu family system has in it much of good, 
but it cannot continue in the presence of English Chris- 
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tianity. The system would be unsuited to Anglo-Saxon 
practice, but it does not follow tliat it is out of place in 
the body politic of another people. The benevolence 
strongly inculcated by the Sastras and other siicred 
works, though disfigured oftentimes by the feeding, as 
an act of merit, of lazy people who ought to be made to 
■vvork-^in this respect sharing the evils of official 
benevolence in England—has yet in it so mucli of good 
that surely Christianity could embrace these things 
while underuiining the faiths of which they now form a 
part. Where the Indian system fails in the matter of 
true charity is that it has no power of expansion : it 
does very well for everyday ordinary family distress, 
but cannot cope with a great national disaster, in the 
spirit in which calamities are met by the various Indian 
(Christian) Governments. When, in the time of a native 
Government, a famine came, the people perished ; now, 
when a similar disaster is experienced, the people are 
saved, so far as may be. In ex.alting the iiidividual 
over the family, Christianity and the progress which is 
the outcome of its fundamental principles, has made this 
farther reach possible. None other than a Christian 
people has yet done what wa.s accomplished in India 
in 1876-78. Almost numberless instances of famine 
having unchecked sway are related in Indian history ; 
not many years ago Persia showed how supine and 
inert her authorities could be in the presence of 
preventible distress ; whilst simultaneously with the 
Indian famine being faced, fought, and conquered, China 
has confessed her inability to cope with wide-spread 
sulFering, such suffering being caused through lidlure ol 
food-supplies. 

The outlook on the continent of India, in its 
impoverished soil unscientifically cultivated, is so gloomy 
that, whether through forms oi' English Christianity or 
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by other means, the country seems to be approaching a 
chronic state of pauperism. During three years, more 
than eleven millions sterling Avere spent upon feeding 
the people. 

Tlie Indian Government have tAVo courses before 
them: (1) doing nothing, and a Poor LaAv will be ne¬ 
cessary in a generation ; (2) exerting themselves to 
improve agriculture, to ensure that the lainl shall be 
properly cultivated, and the idea of a Poor LaAV may b(i 
put off for several generations, for tliereis untold Avealth 
a few inches beneath the surlace of the soil if an improved 
plough is used to turn it up. That is, pauperism may 
be staved off if the authorities are wise and active, wise 
to prevent a yoke being put upon the people’s neck Avhich 
they are unable to bear, and active to devise such means 
as shall increase tlie food-producing qualities of the soil. 
Christianity may do much to help forward a Ijetter 
time, and may, if unwisely taught, do equally much to 
hinder real improvement. 

Tlie most pressing reform—though it is not recog¬ 
nised as such—before the Governments ot Indifi is the 


enlargement and improvement of the village system. 
Instead, as in past j^ears, of unwise and deeply regrettable 
legislation, Aveakening A'illage communes, Avhich has 
characterised .administration in all parts of the land, the 
utmost efforts ought to be imade to iidd to their efficiency, 
from the rnunsif (the headman) to the scavenger. With 
an organisation such as exists, strengtliened and 
improved, the machinery of government is comparati\'ely 
easy, and, from an administnitive point of vieAv, no 
modification of a European Poor Luav Avill be needed 
to help in feeding the poor. With better vi llage govern¬ 
ment, better village statistics, .and general widening of 
knoAAdedge, agriculture could be improved, m.anufactur- 
ing industries introduced, and famine become as impos¬ 
sible in India as it is France. 
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CHAPTER II 


INDIA HELPING HERSELF. 


Considering the proclivities of tlie people of India, it 
was only natural when, in 1876, distress became severe 
that private charity should be, apparently, more prompt 
than Government in providing food for the famishing. 
The same sights were characteristic of the chief cities in 
each of the Presidencies and the province affected. In 
I>om}>ay the benevolent were eaidy on the alert, and, 
throughout the whole period of distress, did exceedingly 
good service ; in Madras rich Hindus spent large sums 
in feeding many destitute and wandering people, but in 
the chief city their generosity was checked by Govern^ 
ment, but not entirely stopped: in the mofussil,^ scat¬ 
tered eff*orts were made by small committees, assisted 
by Government, but the efforts were fcAv and fitful; 
in Mysore, private efforts were exceedingly prompt and 
did efficient service. Soon, liovvever, in Myvsore, the means 
of the ]Riblic came to an end, but non-official agency 
was still made use of, although Government funds were 
mainly expended, until a large portion of the muni¬ 
ficent contributions from Great Britain and her colonies 
were placed to the credit of the Mysore Relief Fund. 
It may be as well, perhaps, in regard to private relief to 
follow the same system that has been adopted in regard 
to Government relief operations, and deal with the 
efforts of tlie Presidencies and provinces singly, accord¬ 
ing to their merit. 

' Tlie * niofusail/ i.e. the country districts as distinguished from the 
Presidency town. 
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I.—Bombay. 

In Sholapnr the scarcity and distress consequent 
thereupon, first shoived itself; and it was in Sholapur 
that the most strenuous efforts were made by private 
liberality to mitigate suffering. At the best of times 
the people live from hand to mouth, and are ex¬ 
ceedingly poor. The folloiving anecdote i.s significant 
of the normal poverty of this the chief town of the 
district. When the Morarjee Gocnldass mills were 
started in 1874, at a time in which tliere were no signs 
and no fears of a himine, the people went in hundreds 
pr.aying to be employed even at an anna a day. Not 
many were wanted at tlie moment, still employment 
was found for some three hundred, at the fairer wage of 
an anna-inid-half per diem, to level gi-ound. All 
through the cold weather they slept outside on the 
bare ground close to their work, for fear strangers 
would come in overnight and take their work from 
them in the morning.' 

A public meeting was held in the dwelling-house of 
Sir Jam.setjee Jeejeebhoy, Bart., at Bombay, in October, 
1870, over which the baronet presided. Its object was to 
concert measures for the distribution of the money which 
had been raised for the lelief of the poor by the efforts 
mainly, of Mr. Morarjee (xoculdass. The desire of the 
public to share in relieving distress was heartily wel¬ 
comed, and a letter was read at the meeting from 
Mr. Grant, collector of Sholapur, in which that 
gentleman showed the great good that would be done 
to the poor generally not employed on Government 
works, by rice being purchased in Bombay, forwarded 
to the distressed districts, and sold at cost price.'* 

^ Times of India^ Octolier IG, 187G. 

* Mr. Grant, in his letter to Mr. Morarjee Goculdaas, thus deacribes the 
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Much practical discussion followed, and before the 
meeting came to an end, the Deccan and Khandeish 
Itelief Committee was formed, and for many months 
was found most useful in mitigation of distress. With 
the exception of Dr. Blaney, the working committee 
was formed exclusively of Indian gentlemen, but sub¬ 
sequently other Europeans joined it. 

Meetings followed in various parts of the Pre- 

proposal :—‘ In order to assist both classes there are three courses open to 
ns. The first is to provide employment in the form of relief works for those 
that are able to work, ajid this the Government are doin^, and will no doubt 
continue to do. The next is to supply largo quantities of grain from, other 
parts of the Presidency where jowaree is plentiful and cheap for those that 
are in a condition to pay for it, and the last is to distribute in charity grain 
to those that are unable to work, and to others maintenance from any other 
source. With regard to relief works, everything must of course he left with 
the Government. In the city of Sholapur especially, and elsewhere, there 
are numbers of persons at the present time that can alford to purchase grain 
for themselves, and to subsist on their own means, provided they can get 
gi’ain at a moderate price, hut the Marwarees and others who have possession 
of all the grain in the district are holding back, and will not part with it 
except at such exorbitant rates that the people cannot afford to purchase it. 
To assist this class of persons, I would suggest that a sum of money should 
be raised in Bornhay, as an advance or loan, for the purchase of gmin in 
the bazaars or elsewhere. All grain thus provided might ho sold for ready- 
nioney, with which fresh supplie.? might he obtained from time to time as 
required, the cost of carriage being provided for in reckoning the selling 
price. The original amount would thus remain intact, and be returned to 
the subscribers wlien no longer required. In order to provide for those that 
are entirely destitiihq I cannot suggest anything but to raise a subscription 
for the purchase of grain for distribution in charity. At the present time I 
am causing jowaree to he sold at Sholapur by private arrangement at 8, 8.J, 
or seers for ihe rupee, by importing partly from the districts and partly 
fi’om Jnbbulpore and Oomrawuttee. If I had not done so, the price of ^rain 
would have risen to 5 or 6 seers per rupee, or even higher, as it did before 
we commenced operation. With the assistance you have so kindly oflered, 
and by taking immediate measures in the manner suggested, 1 believe we can 
continue to sell not less than 8J or 9 seers fur some time longer. The poor 
classes in the district subsist entirely on jowaree, and therefore I have not 
thought it necessai*}' to refer to other kinds of grain, or to the necessity of 
procuring them. If you can provide an immediate supply of jowaree, and 
fonvard it to Sholapur, you will confer an inestimable benefit upon thousands, 
and I will undertake the distribution, and also the recovering of the value of 
it, including cost of carriage.’ 





sidency, in quick succession. One was held at Shola- 
pur, and it was decided that a local fund should be 
raised. Another meeting was held at Ahmednuggur 
to consider what steps could be there taken.^ A Mar- 
waree luerchant had placed 25,000 rs. at the disposal of 
the Government for the purcliase of grain, to be sold at 
prime cost. 

At Poona a great meeting was held in the Council 
Hall, under the presidency of General Lord Mark Keri', 
then cornmanding the Poona district. In opening the 
proceedings, Lord Mark Kerr said that he was pleased 
to .see such a great meeting of classes and all races. 
The object for wliich they had met was a great one. 
This year, 1870, was to see proclaimed the Queen as 
the Empress of India ; and he hoped that large sums 
of money would be collected, in order that great works 
could be carried out to inaugurate the event, and so 
enable the year to be remembered, not only on account 
of the proclam.ation, but also on account of the great 
works. They ought to begin at once and construct 
aqueducts, canals, reservoirs, and tanks throughout the 
country. Although the Almighty gave them an abxui- 
dant rainfall, he had also given them forethought and 
intellect to use that abundance prudently and carefully. 
A famine had, however, come, and it now rested to see 
how much could be done to relieve it by means of such 
works. Mr. Norman, the collector of Poona, explained 

^ Of this meeting a gentleman present says:— 

‘ It is wortliy of note that such a gathering has never before assembled 
here for such a purpose. The wealthy Marwarees who were invariably con¬ 
spicuous by their absence on such occasions, were to he seen there. From 
this it was apparent that most of the people of this place evince great 
sympathy for the distress of tlieir fellow-creatures, and showed great 
willingness to contribute, to the best of their power, for the relief of the 
distressed. One of the speakers suggested that grain-dealers who had hoardetl 
extensive stocks of grain should take compassion upon the people and give 
grain in charity at this critical juncture.’ 





that the money subscribed would be devoted to the 
purchase of grain to be brough t down to Poona, which 
woidd bo distributed to the old and feeble who were 
distressed, but he hoped that work woidd be found 
either in the camp or tlie city for those able to work ; 
and tliat such labour would be paid for partly in grain 
and partly in money. Some money should also be 
disti’ibuted to the larger towns in the collectoi’ate, in 
which committees should also be formed and Bubscrip- 
tions raised. It must be remembered, continued the 
collector, that the famine was only just commencing, 
and they must yet look forward to six months of 
increasing scarcity. To meet that he hoped that a 
monthly subscription Avoidd be given, as Avell as a 
donation fund formed- Ills Excellency the Governor 
of Bombay favoured the movement, and sent a liberal 
donation, Avhile altogether 9,000 rs. were subscribed in 
the room. 

The Sarvajanik Sabha was also prompt to do much 
useful work in the Avay of voluntarily relieving distress. 

Bombay benevolence, however, was not confined to 
suocoiu-ing human beings; an endeavour Avas made to 
save the cattle also. A fund, called the Bombay Cattle- 
saving Fund was raised, and by means of it many 
cattle Avere saved, The fund amounted to 10,000 rs., 
and 2,000 beasts Avere gathered in the Sliolapur Mills 
compound, having been purchased at Jrom two annas 
(threepence) to six annas (ninepence) per head, AA'hiist 
many were driven into the compound for nothing, the 
OAvners not being able to provide them with food. On 
October 31, 15,000 cattle were for sale in the Sholapur 
market, but there were no buyers and no fodder. As 
the cost of keep of each animal Avas eight annas (one 
shilling) per day, of course it Avas obvious that the 
Bombay Cattle-saving Committee could not last long 
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or do much with the limited funds ut its disposal. 
Indeed, it was only intended iis a temporary measure, 
to continue at work until the permission of Govern¬ 
ment could be obtained to send the cattle to certain 
grazing-groimds on the hills which belonged to the 
State. Permission was given witli the promptitude 
which marked the procedure of the Bombay authorities 
in regard to famine matters; and further, a large 
number of people on relief were set to cut foilder, large 
quantities of which weie sold to those engaged in con¬ 
veying grain, into the interior. 

At a meeting held later on, in November, at Shola- 
pur, Mr. Morarjee Goculdass, an enthusiastic Parsee 
of a good English type, wlio seems to have been the 
spring of the pliilanthropic movement in Bombay,^ 
made what the journals of the day called a ‘ slashing 
speech.’ He attacked the greed of the Bunniahs in 
maintaining famine prices at a time when people were 
dying of want, and combining for inordinate profits 
when all others were freely opening their purses. ‘ If 
they do make large profits,’ he said, ' the money will 
be cursed and never be of use to them, while tliey will 
incur the just displeasure of God.’ He gave several in¬ 
stances of such wicked greed recoiling on the heads of 
the speculators, referring more especially to the profits 
in Bombay, at a time when cruel war was decimating 
America. But the most forcible argument he employed 
was, that his friends in Bombay were determined to 
battle with these combinations to the death, and were 
prepared, as a matter of business, not of charity, to 
bring up ten lakhs’ worth of grain if it were needed. A 
contractor at Bombay, Mr. Nagoo Sayajee, lent the 
Sholapur Committee 10,000 rs. to be employed in 

' In recognition of his public spirit, Mr. Morarjee Goculdass was made a 
^ Oompanion of the Order of the Indian Empire/ on January 1, 187^^. 
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buying grain at Bombay, and selling it in the dis¬ 
tressed districts plus carriage and expenses only. The 
cost of distribution and organisation he also bore. By 
these means the capital would remain in full for buying 
and selling throughout the whole period ot the famine. 

Sholapur, the scene and centre of much that was 
interesting and exciting during the famine crisis, has 
the honour of initiating a mode of relief which, when 
•attempted in Madras eight inoiiths later, under the 
designation of ‘ Day Nursery,’ attracted much atteiition 
ill other parts of India and in England. Mrs. Grant, 
wife of the collector, busied herself on behalf of the 
suffering creatures around her, almost as much as did 
her husband. She urged the ladies of Bombay to raise 
a speci.al fund to feed and tend the starving little children 
and to clothe the almost naked women. Many children 
wore deserted, others had to he cared for, whilst their 
parents were on works ; others again needed the scanty 
food their parents could not afford whilst food prices 
wore so high, supplemented by at least one meal a 
day. A dhood khana was, therefore, started for children 
under eight years of age ; funds were obtained to clothe 
the women. The admirable arrangements of General 
Kennedy, in providing for children on Avorks as well as 
their jiarents, liefore long did away with the necessity 
for the dhood khana, so far as one class was concerned. 
It was greatly Tieeded, however, for others. An officer 
employed on the works, Avriting to friends in England, 
describes the folloAving scene :— 

‘The str.angest sight in my famine Avork is to see 
the little children mustered. I am paying all children 
belonging to the labourers, Avho are too small to Avork, 
six pies a day ; so their names are all entered, and they 
have to ansAver them at muster. Some are so small 
they could hardly tell their .names if asked, but they 
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very soon learn to tell the sound of them when read 
out, and run up and sit down in line with mucli more 
apparent intelligence than their fathers. Each little 
beggar has to receive his or her own pay, too, at the 
weekly payment of Avages, and they do it with no end 
of dignity and independence—up to the point of turn¬ 
ing to walk away with it, when they usually end with a 
rush to hide in their mother’s garments.’ ^ 

The native journals highly appreciating Mrs. Grant’s 
efforts, and one of them (the Rast Gofbir), after warmly 
eulogising the dhood khana, said Mrs. Grant’s kindly 
iivtervention was a truly benevolent arrangement, 
which would bear favourable comparison Avith the 
schemes emanating from professedly religious men in 
Bombay and elsewhere.* 

The special correspondent of the Times of India, 
AYi’iting on NoA^ember 13, gives a most graphic and 
interesting description of the Avorks of mercy carried 
on, Avhich may be quoted in full as typical of much 
effort put forth during the whole period of the distress. 
He writes :— 

‘ I spent Sunday most fitly in carefully examining 
the different Avorks of mercy that, with one exception, 
have all been originated since I ha])pened to come 
here. As in ray last letter, I will give a meaning more 
or less clear to my rough notes, hirst we will go to the 
dhood khana, in the old military hospital, where Mrs. 
Grant looks after the infants. The notes I transcribe 
Avere in reality made on Saturday morning, but most 
fittingly come in here. The dhood khana was opened 
on Friday. 

' The London, January 26,1877. 

^ The reference here, e-vidently, is to a proposal made by the Protestant 
Bishop of Bombay to tahe famine orphans and train them in the Christian 
faith, which the Native journals strongly condemned. 
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‘ On Saturday, at eight in the morning, then, I found 
Mrs. Grant and three other ladies at the door battling 
almost hopelessly against three hundred hungry mothers 
and hungry children. It was almost impossible to keep 
order, or to tell those who were fed until Mr. Grant, 
who liad been showing Mr. Eogers other pitiful sights, 
came up, and reorganised matters by closing the door 
on the hungry, howling crowd, and after careful selec¬ 
tion letting in some fifty at a time. These were made 
to seat themselves with their babies round the hospital 
walls. Then the ladies went round, like true sisters of 
mercy, feeding the little ones with milk, the older ones 
with rice, and with fresh jowaree cakes for some of the 
hungrier women. Even the newly-born babies, whose 
motliers were too starved to do a mother’s duty, were 
not forgotten, and the feeding-bottle was in great i-equest 
till some clumsy native broke it. Then it was pretty to 
see the English ladies kneeling and trying to feed the 
little swartiiy dot with a spoon, and the mother’s look 
of gratitude. Cups and small earthen pots were pro¬ 
vided, and most of these, I am sorry to say, were stolen ; 
and we saw one woman snatch the cup of milk from 
her baby’s clutching fingers and drink it off' herself. 
When the first batch had finished, they were kept apart 
at the end of the room, so as to prevent them, like 
Oliver Twist, from “asking for more,” but one girl I 
saw climb out of a window, and she Avas not detected. 
The rest were admitted in similar lots, and at the third 
lot the Hon. ^Ir. Rogers took from me a girl of about 
five, who, as he tenderly led her up the room, looked 
the very impersonation of infantile “scarcity.” There 
were not three pounds of flesh on that child’s bones. 

‘ Mr. Rogers—to prove his interest in Mrs. Grant’s 
Children’s Fund—subscribed liberally, and I learn that 
the indefiitigable Mr. Morarjee Goculdass has succeeded 
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in getting additional monthly subscriptions of 90 rs. at 
I’oonu, and a monthly snb3Ci’i2)tion of 250 rs. at Bombay, 
this bi’inging the total up to about 500 rs. per mensem. 


‘ Mr. Grant permits me to say that Lady Staveley, 
without knowing Mrs. Grant, has Avritten to her, and 
most kindly offers to influence the Poona ladies in start¬ 
ing a kind of Dorcas Society to make rough garments 
for the poor Avomen here. This Clothing Fund, it may 
be remembered, is allied to the Children’s Fund. Much 
clothing has already been given aAvay. The Avomen are 
miserably clad, and girls of seA^eu or eight go about 
Avithout a rag upon them. Many must sleep out in the 
cold night air. Lady Staveley’s example must surely 
find followers in Bombay. If we may judge by tins 
ladies here, there is a common feeling of womanhood, 
and a sympathy with maternity, but then Bombay is so 
far off, and that miserable “ scarcity ” is so misleading. 
Still even a scarcity of garments ought to be remedied, 
AA'hen it is accompanied with a Avant of house-roof. 

‘ From here we go to the school-house down m 
the toAvn—remember that it is Sunday noAV. Older 
children, who have quitted milk as a vanity, and old 
people are fed here for the first time to-day, and in all 
1,100 appeared. There is a good organisation here and 
a proper .severity. All round tlie large compoiind tliey 
are made to sit in one continuous thin line. Then the 
committee go round. I may not call this a starvation 
hospital without provoking fresh letters from Poona, 
but 1 will call the sufferers patients. Each patient, 
then, is proAuded according to age, with a quarter of a 
seer of rice, or Avdth half a cake of jowaree bread—thin 
like coarse oat-cake and slightly cooked like that on a 
griddle—there is a little boiled grain in the middle to 
make it palatable ; this is put on by a man who follows 
Avith a long ladle, in a Dotheboys Hall fashion. The 
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quantity is carefully regulated so as to harm no patient 
after an tinwholesoraely long fast. Three times, where 
some slight delay occurred, the long rows of patients 
could stand it no longer and made a frantic hut ineffec¬ 
tual rush at the stores in the centre. There was a good 
deal of snatching one from the other, and a strange look 
of satisfaction in the eyes when the hand has firm hold 
of the food. The difficulty in dividing the patients 
between Mrs. Grant's establishment and this is apparent 
enough, if we think that a mother’s children vary in 
age. Here, for instance, I saw a baby, who ought to 
have the feeding bottle, crawling on all fours towards a 
little pile of rice which its sister held in her lap. 

‘ From this w'e went to the store-house, where 2,000 
recognised poor of the town present themselves every 
Sunday morning from six to eleven, and receive 7 Iba. 
of jowaree, which has to last them the week. New 
comers to the town are supplied daily here with bread; 
500 of the lame, halt, blind, and mainied also received 
their Aveekly pittance to-day, and a dolorous lot they 
-were, representing every disease under the sun, and 
making a trade of it. From this we cross over to the 
dispensary, where the representatives of the Bombay 
Fund are retailing various grains in the cornpouncl. 
The compound is piled high with sacks, and all day long 
the hungry crowd stare through the iron railings at the 
tempting heaps. Outside here this morning, as I drove 
past, a fearful scene occurred. A gentleman who was 
with me nnluckily and unwisely gave a blind beggar a 
few coppers. In an instant we were mobbed by 
hundreds, in the terrible way they have here, some 
falling down with their faces in the dust (even isolated 
people do this if you relieve them), men showing hoAV 
lean their stomachs were, and women uncovering their 
babies do attract attention. They clung round the tonga. 
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and we had to drive our way .out by force with a 
shrieking mob chasing us, SucJi scarecroAvs of figures, 
such pinched features and staring eyes, sucli shrivelled 
limbs and ivasted breasts! 

‘ I may as well go right on to the evening labours of 
the native committee for distributing bread. On this 
(Sunday) night, I was particularly requested to go 
round with them. I called for the secretary at half- 
past seven in a gharry. Another gentleman ivas with 
us. We started with a basket containing 75 cakes of 
bread, and no one is to receive more than half a cake, 
(I will again copy out my notes scribbled off under the 
sepoy’s lamp); but I was told that four similar allow¬ 
ances of food had already been taken round. 

‘ In the first “dharamsala” (rest-house) we find 10 
people. One child is sick. An old woman gets up and 
tells us that the work we are doing is a good work. 
Kounding the corner we came upon 13 people, who con¬ 
fess to having been fed already. They have come from 
a village 36 miles off, and mean to stay here for work. 
Another lot of seven from the same place indignantly 
repudiate any previous food, and when cross-examined 
try to carry this abstinence back for five da 3 s. Sixteen 
more, ivho also give the distance of their village as 36 
miles, have no food since the morning, ‘‘ want work,’’ 
but say they “ don’t know where to get it.” The com¬ 
mittee enlighten them, with a hint that if they do not 
know where to get work in tlie morning tliey will not 
know where to get food in the evening. 

‘ We then go to the di.spensary, travelling through 
the town with a couple of score of hungry wretches 
after us, probably professional beggars. Here eight of 
the patients had been fed in the afternoon. The man 
I mentioned previously Avas better, but his little girl 
died yesterday. If my telegram did the Avorthy doctor 
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any discredit I am heartily sorry for it. He refused to 
admit this case simply on the plea that the disease 
“ want," or what you like—from which the man suffered 
was not recognised by the faculty. But eventually he 
did admit him, and though the man recovered, the child 
died, proving there was something wrong somewhere. 
The authorities have made it very clearly understood 
that they will stand no fine distinctions of this sort, and 
everyone tells me that the doctor is working night and 
day among the people in this district. 

‘ We stop at a well of sweet water and lower the 
bucket; people have been dipping all day long, and 
there are only about seven inches of muddy fluid 
left. But the water will come in the resting-time of 
night. 

‘ I'lext we call on the subordinate judge, president 
of the grain committee, partly to see if he will join us, 
and partly, as he is an expert, to check your corres¬ 
pondent’s pu’ices from Poona. As I anticipated, lie said 
it was impossible that grain could be dearer at Poona 
than here. On the day your correspondent must have 
written, grain was half-a-seer more—all difference of 
measure fiiirly considered—than at Sholapur. 

‘ We drove back by the dispensary ; there are 15 
people outside to he fed. The armed sentinel stalks in 
to guard these precious grain-bags lying out in the open. 
Then outside the walls we pass a group of labourers 
camping under a tree : one child died to-day of cholera. 
Another man lias been noticed here for two days with 
those old symptoms, is held up to the lamp’s light, and 
is told he must go to the hospital ; says he ivould rather 
die. Then passing through a narrow wicket, we enter 
the court-yard of the big or dagum dharainsala. In 
the compound there are three brothers who have been 
to Narsala (towards the Nizam’s dominions). They 
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have foul’ bullocks left; tliey have sold eight and given 
four away ; heard there was no grass there, and so have 
returned. Would go to Poona when we told them of 
the Government offer, because their wives are shirving 
at Saugola. Inside the dharamsala there are 103 
people. We spoke to all of them. 

^ Here are a few cases:—One child, who has been 
vomiting and purging, arrived here yesterday with her 
mother after a journey of 40 miles ; the husband died 
on the road ; she cannot work until her child is well or 
dead. A man, woman, and five children, came from 
Avutee, 36 miles off; the man, an invalid, had a quar¬ 
ter-seer of rice this morning ; the other nothing ; can^t 
work ; his wife can. One woman and five children, 
from Izerwaddy—one child vomiting and purging. 
Still eats a bit of bread, and held it out afterwards to 
two little brothers. The woman can’t work till her 
child is well. A little one wakes up out of the mass of 
children and cries out that it is hungry. All are miser¬ 
ably thin. Woman from Sattara, with a grown-up son 
and three children. Her liusband has died, not recently : 
come for work ; have been fed an hour since ; all swear 
they have not. Man, woman, and six children; man 
detected this morning offering his handful of rice for 
sale in the bazaar. Wife says he is mad ; he says he is 
a Brahmin—and he is—nnd refuses our food. Has also 
been detected buying a starved bullock with 8 annas, 
to carry his children on ; says they cannot walk. Give 
him money.—Another high-caste man who will not eat 
our bread.—Another.—One woman, one man, two 
children, came 20 iftiles for work, have spent their last 
two pies in grain ; have nothing but a little %\'ater in a 
pot ; the baby stops crying when bread is put into her 
mouth. One man, one woman, and child came 14 miles 
for work ; went begging this evening and got no bread. 
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As we came back they were munching at what we gave 
them. 

‘ Then we drove for about a quarter-of-an-hour 
to another retreat. Party of 21 people and 11 cattle. 
Have had a little money to buy food for the last three 
days. Will go “ wherever they can get food, and 
cattle may feed.” Tell them of Poona; they are 
delighted ; give them food and one rupee for fodder; 
and tell them to come to the mill compound and 
we will take care of their cattle till the trucks are 
ready. 

‘ So ends our pilgrimage, and it is eleven o’clock. I 
can scarcely tell how much I admire the unassuming 
energy of the Secretary to the Relief Fund, Mr. Vish- 
wanath Narayen. He was feeding the children this 
morning at seven ; he is leaving me now, and has 
worked all through the intervening time. Tlie deputy 
collector seems almost omnipresent; his name is 
Davathan, but after the way all the committees are 
working now, it seems as invidious, as it certainly is an 
idle compliment, to particularise any individual. 

‘ There have been many cases of real Asiatic cholera. 
Four cases, and three fatal cases, at the mill. This 
morning, just before breakfast, I was called to look at 
two bodies—one that of a child, one of a woman—lying 
under two neighbouring trees close to the town gates. 
It was no good taking down the miserable story of the 
mother, who, as if I could help her, was brought up to 
me sobbing to tell her tale. I gave her something, and, 
like all the other poor wretches, she put her face on the 
ground.’ 

Similar scenes to these, and even more unpleasant, 
were to be witnessed occasionally throughout the period 
until famine declined. 

Another form of relief, undertaken both by the 
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Deccan and Kliandeish Committee, mainly through 
officials and the Sarvajanik Sabha, was helping the 
people to recover their former position. Seed-grain was 
supplied to those who could not obtain from Govern¬ 
ment, advances for sowing ; aid was rendered in pur¬ 
chasing bullocks and in repairing houses. The com¬ 
mittee, through its agents, and by the aid of the Sabha, 
had distributing agencies in the following places :— 


Sholapur 

Yeola 

Miraj 

Pundarpoor 

Bircophal Tank 

Kaladji 

Madapoor 

Hubli 

Akulkote 

Mangalvadha 

Saiigli 

Abmednuggur 

Mdlie 

Madiiivelal 

Belgauin 

Kai’snala 

Saugola 

Kokisren 

Dharwar 

M.alsiras 

Poona 

Bigapoor 

Butiiagiri 

Surat 

Giidug 

Dab*ivadee 

Broacli 

Bitireo 

Tasgaum 

Sattaiu 


In Bombay city, also, assisted by an ‘ anna fund,’ 
which was started in August 1877, much relief was 
afforded. 

The agencies named, however, do not exhaust all 
the means of relief which were adopted. The Maha¬ 
raja Scindia, of Indore, whose territories join the 
Bombay Presidency, spent much money in helping to 
feed those Avho were in want. The Sarvajanik Sabha, 
in one of their narratives, made this the subject of a 
comparison unfavourable to Government. The motives 
of the Government, it was admitted, were noble, and 
strenuous efforts had been made to provide for the 
people, but this had not been done in such a way as to 
‘ rivet the claims of the Government to be regarded as 
their protector by many millions of its grateful subjects.’ 
That is, the authorities had not adopted the Indian 
mode of indiscriminate feeding. It was complained :— 
‘ The charity expenditure of Government has hardly yet 
exceeded 1,35,000 rs., while His Highness the Maharaja 
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Scindia’s expenditure on accomit of the numerous poor- 
houses opened by him in Nassik, Trimbuk, Poona, 
JS'Uggur, and Fundherpore has overtop)ped tliis amount, 
while purely private expenditure through the relief 
committees and other independent channels has been 
four times as much.’ 

Some of the members of Government were not 
enamoured of Scindia’s mode of action. Tlie Hon. Mr. 
Gibbs strongly stigmatised the charity afforded by the 
Maharaja, which he says was expended on religious 
mendicants and lazy people who would not work. In 
fact, he remarked in his Minute, written when the famine 
was over, that he was so impressed with the waste and 
demoralisation caused by such uncontrolled relief that if 
the famine had continued for another year, as was at one 
time feared it would, he intended proposing that all 
charitable relief—unless strictly controlled by Govern¬ 
ment—be at once and peremptorily stopped. Sir Richard 
lemple did not share these views of his councillor, for, 
in his Minute, he expressed himself very warmly regard¬ 
ing the mode in which the people directly unaffected by 
famine had come forward to the aid of their suffering 
countrjonen, and to the gift of charity had added sym¬ 
pathy and kindness. There may have been mistakes in 
affording relief; idle and beggarly persons to some 
extent were supported, but, taken on the whole, the 
manifestation of charity in the Presidency of Bombay 
was of the oi’dcr of highest mercy which blesses him 
that gives as well as him that takes. 


II_ Madras. 

The general public of Madras, as well as the Govern¬ 
ment, were taken aback by the rapid manifestation of 
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distress in October-December 1876/ and no organised 
measures were taken of a nature adequate to meet the 
need. The Friend-in-Need Society, a charitable insti¬ 
tution for the relief of poor Europeans and Eurasians, 
strengthened its organisation, but this was all. For 
the natives nothing was done on a scale commensurate 
with what was wanted. A suggestion was made that 
in Madras subscriptions should be raised and non-official 
aid secured in relief measures, but the idea was looked 
upon coldly, or actively opposed, as in one of the daily 
journals of the city, where it was pointed out that 
the disaster was so terrible that only a great organi¬ 
sation like that possessed by Government could hope 
to cope with the difficulty. Consequently, nothing was 
done in an oi'ganised manner. Nevertlieless, much 
charity was being displayed, particularly amongst the 
natives. There was scarcely a family which had not 
some poor relatives from the country who looked to 
them for food, which was cheerfully given—not for a 
few weeks or months only, but in many cases for more 
than a year. Conversation with native gentlemen on 
this point has served to bring out many cases of heroic 
self-sacrifice ; half-rations were cheerfully sacrificed 
by respectable people, so that their relatives might 
share with them such food as they had. Even, how¬ 
ever, when all the ‘wanderers’ who had kinsfolk in 
town were provided for, there were still many people 
who had no food, and in accordance with religious 
teaching and the promptings of their own hearts, several 
Hindu gentlemen in the Korthern Division of Madras 
fed daily a large number of jieople. Two members, of 
the Chetty caste fed 2,000 each ; one Mudaliyar 2,000 ; 
two Chetties 2,000 and 1,500 respectively,-and others 

^ A descnption of the manner in which the villagers flocked into Madnis 
will be found in chap. i. vol, i, 
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smaller numbers, making altogether 11,400. The 
food supplied has been described as of a very poor 
character, being thin gruel or conjee of rice or ragee 
poured into their hands and supped up more like cattle 
than human beings.^ In addition to these, hundreds of 
poor people, congregated on the beach, were laying up 
for themselves a day of cruel reckoning by living on 
the grains of rice sifted from the sea-sand. Early 
in December the Government felt they were bound to 
grapple with the distress manifested in the chief city of 
the Presidency, and issued an order to the Commissioner 
of Police, directing him to open camps, and in various 
Avays — e.g.^ giving cooked food at various depots to 
respectable but indigent poor, to provide sustenance for 
the mrdtitudes. In this Order of Govemment the 
following tribute was paid to the generosity which had 
been exhibited by certain Hindus :—‘ His Grace in 
Council has observed Avith much satisfaction the efforts 
made by all classes to relieve by private charity the 
existing distress among their fellow-townsmen. Con¬ 
spicuous among these efforts are those of the Friend-in- 
Need Society and of the native gentlemen marginally 
noted,^ and His Grace the Governor-in-Council resolves 
to grant to the Friend-in-Need Society a monthly 
donation equal to the special collections for relieving 
the poor, and to request the gentlemen above-men¬ 
tioned to accept for distribution in food a monthly 
sura equal to the sum expended by them in feed¬ 
ing the poor, the only condition appended to these 
grants being that the money distributed for tlie GoArarn- 

‘ Eeport by Col. W. S. Drever, Ooiuiiiissioner of Police, IMaclras. Ool. 
Drever also says:—‘This diet was, I am professionally informed, more 
calculated to induce disease tban to sustain already exhausted nature/ 

* Ilugee Mahomed Padslia Saib, A. Armooga Moodoliar, N. Ramalinga 
Pillay, P. Moonesawmy Chetty, P. S. Ramasarai Moodeliar, Yeiikatasawmy 
Nardi. 
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merit shall be applied to feeding; those only who by age 
and infirmity are incapable of labouring for their liveli¬ 
hood, and that the establishments where the poor are 
fed shall be open to the inspection of an officer deputed 
by the Government.’ 

Madras town relief thus passed, in December 1876, 
into the hands of the police, who frequently had as many 
as 20,000 people daily to feed, and whose work was 
clone with a thoroughness beyond all praise. Thence¬ 
forward, for nine months, only fugitive acts of charity— 
save through the Friend-in-Need Society—were ex¬ 
hibited ; the public, save as tax-payers, had no part or 
lot in the efforts which were being made to save the 
perishing multitudes. 

What had happened in Madras was characteristic in 
a measure of all the large towns in the Presidency: all 
were crowded with infirm, sick, aged, and destitute poor. 
Attempts were made, unofficially, to relieve these. The 
collector of North Arcot reports that at Arconum 
the European railway oflicials and some of the native 
community ‘ subscribed handsomely ’ to provide a fund 
whereby the poor might be fed daily. In Gudiathum 
also the native community, of their own accord, and 
without solicitation or advice from European officials, 
established a relief committee. In these places, how¬ 
ever, as in many others, the rehef committees merely 
paved the way for the formation of relief camps entirely 
supported by Government and under official control. 

On February 10, Mr. L. R. Burrows, president of 
the municipal commission, Madras, wrote a letter to 
Government in which he propounded a scheme of 
divisional inspection for relief of any distress which the 
present system failed to reach. The agency to be used 
was, mainly, that of ward representatives as they would 
he called in England, commissioners of divisions in 
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India. Government, however, was not prepared to accept 
the suggestion, and it was allowed to drop for a time. 

Taking a glance over the whole area of distress— 
though noble efforts were made in places like Bellary, 
Trichinopoly, Salem—the non-official public generally do 
not seem, at this period, to have been sxifficiently mind¬ 
ful of their duty toward the starving; a good deal of 
the apathy exhibited, however, was owing to the action 
of Government in not, at an early stage, taking the pub¬ 
lic into their confidence ; the evil wrought was increased 
by the visits and action of Sir Richard Temple, who 
rather pooh-poohed the idea of much and great distress. 
Of the feeling in his district the Collector of Salem 
wrote (January 16th) to Government: ‘ Private charity, 
never very prominent in Salem has, I regret to say, done 
little or nothing to alleviate sufiering. A meeting was 
held in the town a short time ago, and some 2,000 rs. 
subscribed by those present, and probably another 2,000 
rs. or 3,000 rs. may be collected.’ In Trichinopoly, 
where several Europeans and Eurasians reside, and where 
a detachment of European troops is stationed, more 
exertion was shown. In January a meeting was held 
for raising funds, and a subst^ription list was put in cir¬ 
culation, both among the European and native gentry. 
Mr. Stokes, collector of Trichinopoly, writing on January 
7, says:—‘About 3,200 rs. have been subscribed by 
natives as donations. The European gentry came 
forward Avith a monthly subscription of about 150 rs;, 
a nd 600 rs. in the shape of donation. I expect more 
suljscriptions and donations. We started two relief 
houses in the town here on the 19th of December last 
with the aid of the 1,000 rs. out of the Prince of Wales’s 
Entertainment Fund, which the native public has 
placed at the disposal of the Famine Relief Committee. 
Tw'o more relief-houses have been started, one at Musiri 
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and another at Kulittalai ktisbah stations, in view to 
feed the distressed from Salem and other parts who 
pass through those taluks in great numbers.’ 

Among the difficulties encountered in affording 
relief was that of giving assistance to those whose caste 
rules prevent them leaving their homes or showing their 
faces to anyone. Prominent in this class were the 
Gosha females of Moharmnedan families. Many Avere 
known to be in direst want, but death was preferred by 
some to exposure. Early in the famine, relief was given 
in Madras to Gosha females, but only to those above 
fifty years of age, and they received from one rupee to 
one and a half rupee per month. They Avere visited by 
paid Mussulmans (knoAvn as Harainamis) who made 
house-to-house visitation and reported to the Relief 
Agent employed by the Commissioner of Police, certain 
Mussulman gentlemen being security for the reality of the 
distress to be relieved. When the subject of the relief 
of this class came up in Arcot and Vellore, where the 
collector apprehended deaths from starvation, it Avas 
suffffested by the Board of Revenue that the relief 
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need not be entirely gratuitous. ‘ Many of the women 
are of good birth, and would prefer earning a pittance to 
being inscribed on a pauper roll. Some AVork, sucli as 
silk-reeling or the like, might be found for them.’ 
This suggestion does not seem to have been generally 
adopted. 

The natives of Cuddapah, at the beginning of the 
distress, held a. meeting Avhereat it Avas decided that, in 
consequence of the increasing suffering, a subscription 
should be commenced for the pui’pose of opening a relief- 
house in the town. 1,410 rs. were contributed at once, 
and the merchants agreed that they would give, as their 
share towards the charity, three pies upon every bag of 
rice brought into the tOAvn. This voluntary taxation 
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was contiiiuGd for several niotitliS) and many people 
were relieved thereliy. Among the more earnest 
workers in voluntary charity, from the first, were the 
Rev. W. P. SchafFter, of the Church Missionary Society, 
and his successor, when he was compelled to proceed to 
England, the Rev. J. Davies Thomas. They laboured in 
the Chingleput district, to the south-west of Madras city, 
and the last-named gentleman evidently obtained great 
influence over the people, one amusing instance of which 
was shown in March 1878. Among the petitions pre¬ 
sented to the Chingleput Committee was one from a 
schoolmaster and his wife, in which they asked how they 
could ‘ commit suicide without ofFeiiding the Deity or 
the Rev. J, Davies Thomas.’ Their distress, they con¬ 
tinued, was so great that death was to be preferred to 
life under the conditions described. 

In all cases where subscriptions were raised—and to 
those mentioned must be odded Coimbatore, Ivistna, and 
Kurnool-—Government gave an equal sum. The same 
policy was adopted in regai-d to the relief operations of 
zemindars, such as the jaghiredar of Arnee, who fed 
700 people a day for several months. In Tinnevelly the 
propiflety of private charity viras pressed, by the collector, 
upon the people. Having established a relief camp for 
the thoroughly destitute, Mr. Pennyngton issued the 
following instructions to cei’tain native ofticials in a non- 
distressed part of the districts I think it would be as 
well if each tahsildar in the river valley were to raise 


subscriptions in the kusbah and surrounding villages for 
feeding the destitute poor who are wandering about in 
search of food. In the outlying villages a good deal 
must be left to private charity, but village munsifs 
should be relieved by them at the expense of Govern¬ 
ment, an immediate report of expenditure being sent 
in to the tahsildar, so that he ma make inquiries, and, 
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if necessary, provide the applicant with a ticket for 
relief in the same village. It is time to make some 
attempt to put a stop to so much wandering about 
of half-starved paupers. It is probable that distress 
will gravitate towards the kusbahs chiefly, and there 
tahsildars must make quite sure that they are prepared 
to relieve everyone who comes. If any one of them 
appear to be fit for work, intimation should be sent 
to the nearest range oflicei*, and he will no doubt make 
arrangements for giving them employment. 

‘In the river valley the famine has been quite a 
godsend to the ryots, and they have prospered 
amazingly, so that I think they may fairly be called 
upon to support their less fortunate brethren from 
other parts, though, of course, in the last resort all 
who require food and cannot get it otherwise will be 
fed as usual at Government expense, even in the river 
valley. 

‘ I may mention, in conclusion, that the merchants in 
Tuticorin (who have also profited largely by the famine) 
have long since spontaneously o])ened a relief-house 
there and feed considerable numbers at their own 
expense.’ 

Thus, in a fitful fashion, throughout the earlier 
])eriod of distress, scope for tlie exercise of private 
charity w'as recognised, and many generous deeds known 
only to giver and recipient were done. But when an 

estimate is taken of all the efforts made_and it is 

believed that reference is made in the foregoing pages 
to all organised attempts—they are miserably poor 
compared with the area affected. That more was not 
done is surprising. Sir John Strachey in making his 
Financial Statement in the Viceregal Council in March 
1877, said: ‘ The task of giving relief to all those who 
sutfer offers the noblest. opportunities of doing good 
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to well-applied private charity, and intelligence, and 
zeal: but it cannot be undertaken by the State.’ Only 
in an incomplete manner was this truth apprehended by 
the people of Madras ; when, however, later on, they 
aAVoke to their responsibilities, the splendid unseliish 
service given atoned for previous neglect, 

III. —Mysore. 

The famine policies adopted while the disaster of 
famine v'as simultaneously prevalent in tlie Madras and 
Bombay Presidencies, and in the Province of Mysore, 
were very dissimilar so far as private charity is concerned, 
until the visit of the Viceroy in August-September 
1877 produced homogeneity. In Bombay private 
charity was altogether outside the plans and operations 
of the Government: it was recognised in a sense, but 
it was not aided nor controlled. In Madras the prin¬ 
ciple was played with for ten months. Fitful manifesta¬ 
tions of private effort were made, when made they were 
encouraged in so far that grants from State funds from 
time to time helped to maintain a feeble circulation. 
But no attempt was made to develop and utilise the 
sympathy and zeal of a large non-official population. 
In Mysore, on the other hand, under the inspiration of 
the Government of India, from the first, private charity 
was a recognised detachment of the forces deployed to 
meet the famine. So great a part did private charity 
play in the campaign that it is not possible to tell in 
separate narrative the histoi’y of each. The one was 
inextricably woven in the other. For a description, 
therefore, of pi-ivate charity in Mysore, the reader is 
referred to the narrative in Volume I. devoted to the 
distress in Mysore. 


CHAPTER III. 

THE APPEAL TO ENGLAND. 

A genekaIj meeting of the Directors of the Monegar 
Choultry at Madras, sitting in a small dark room in 
which the meetings are generally held, had in the month 
of July, 1877, concluded its business and was about to 
break up when the Chairman, Deputy Surgeon-General 
Van Someren, was asked, ‘Is there not a minute from 
one of the Dii’ectors to be read ? ’ 

‘ Oh! yes,’ replied Dr. Van Someren, ‘ Mr. Krishnama 
Charriar has sent a minute about the high-caste poor, 
who, he says, are suffering greatly from high prices, and 
who will die rather than*go into relief camps, or receive 
cooked food, and suggesting that the Choultry should 
undertake the support of such.’ 

‘ We can do nothing for them,’ remarked a director. 
‘Our means are already sti’aitened. We shall need 
helping ourselves.’ 

‘Perhaps we had better forward the minute to 
Government, and leave the authorities to deal with it,’ 
said the Chairman. 

This was agreed to, and the subject disposed of, so 
far as the Choultry was concerned. 

By the time that the minute reached the Governor 
in Council, distress had intensified, the south-w'est 
monsoon persistently holding off. His Grace and the 
members of Government had been brought face to face 
with much suffering consequent upon high prices ; the 
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suggestion from the Choultry, therefore, received prompt 
attention. The authorities saw plainly that they could 
not deal with lower middle-class distress ; it was more 
than they could do to grapple with absolute destitution. 
It was, therefore, resolved to revive the plan proposed 
ill the previous February by Mr. Burrows, President of 
the Municipal Commission, and relieve the distressed 
through committees formed of the commissioners. Also, 
as a part of this scheme, it was determined to cliaiige 
the policy hitherto adopted, and instead of deprecating 
public Ksubscriptions, to ask for them, for every rupee 
contributed Government giving another. A grievous 
mistake was made at the outset in the mode adopted to 
appeal to the public for aid. Municipalities are new 
institutions in India, mainly noteworth}^ for harassing 
the people in the jiersons of the tax collector and the 
sanitary inspector. The yoke is home uneasily, and a 
scheme floated by such an agency is dootned to grudging 
support. A meeting of the commissioners was held to 
determine upon the steps to be^taken to meet the views 
of Government, which had been communicated. Con¬ 
versation was somewhat desultory, but some definite 
arrangements were made: (1) a Central Committee was 
formed, which representative men were to be asked to 
join; (2) it was agreed that Divisional Committees 
should be appointed at a meeting to be held on the 
Saturday following, July 28; (3) subscriptions were to 
he invited. 

Colonel Drever asked, in the coarse of the meeting, 


‘ Where is the money to corne from to meet the neces¬ 
sary outlay ? It will take a great deal to keep up relief 
several months.' 

‘ There are a good many wealthy people in Madras,’ 
said Sir William Robinson; ‘ if they are applied to, they 
will be willing to assist. It is incumbent on us to do 
what we can ourselves and enlist sympathy. 
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‘Government has miide it very hard to collect sub¬ 
scriptions in Madras,’ I’einarked the Rev. J. M. Strachan, 
M. D. ‘ Some months ago the Government said sub¬ 
scriptions were not wanted and discountenanced private 
relief operations. Consequently the public have become 
demoralised. Further, everybody has suffered from the 
famine, and cannot afford to give. Why not ask that 
a relief fund be raised at the Mansion House in London, 
or in Calcutta ? ’ 

The suggestion was received in silence, and discus¬ 
sion ‘harked back’ to ‘ the Government,’ the one fact in 
India. The native gentlemen present then expressed 
their views. 

Somewhat periphrastically, Mr. Vanoogopaul Char- 
riar said the relief was proposed to be distributed by the 
public and the commissioners ; their time was all they 
could be expected to give. ‘ It is, therefore, evident 
that the source from which the funds should be ex¬ 
pected for the relief now under proposal should be the 
same as that now provided at the relief camps.’ 

‘Eh!’ interjected Sir William Robinson, ‘is that 
what you call fulfilling your duty to the poor? ’ 

‘ It is the duty of every citizen to support his poor 
in one shape or another,’ said the Hon. V. Ramiengar, 
C.S.I. ‘The Government has spent all it can spend, 
and no land revenue is coming in ; new taxation must, 
therefore, now be faced. It is a sacred duty on the {)art 
of a man so to limit his expenses as to provide for his 
o-wn poor.’ 

With talk of this kind, continuing till nearly eight 
o’clock in the evening, it was decided to do something, 
the meeting on the Saturday following to come to a 
definite understanding on this point. 

On Saturday a meeting largely attended was held. 
It was then stated that it was intended to confine the. 
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proposed relief to the actual residents, and not to ‘ wan¬ 
derers ’ daily arriving in the town; to those who were 
unable to avail themselves of the relief provided through 
the present system, and those who, from self-respect or 
other causes, were prevented from going to the camps ; 
as well as providing for other poor who, if not afforded 
immediate relief, would die of starvation. Certain rules 
had been framed, and related principally to matters of 
routine. One anna money-payment would be made to 
every adult, and six pies to every child, to be given daily 
by one of the members of the committee. This was 
STibseqiiently altered to weekly payments—eight annas 
to an adult, four to a child. 

After eight committees^ had been appointed, for the 
several divisions of the town, aggregating nearly two 
hundred gentlemen, it was decided that an appeal for 
subscriptions should be made in the city. 

‘ Why ? ’ asked a gentleman present, Avhen a resolu¬ 
tion had been passed that the balance of the Madras 
contributions to the Bengal famine should be made 
available, ‘ Why should the Central Committee not put 
itself in communication with the Lord Mayor of London 
and seek English assistance to meet the terrible distress 
around us? There are many institutions in England 
which would help us—the Chambers of Commerce, for 
instance. They take a great interest in India, when the 
reduction of the cotton duties is on the tojt/w; it is not 
unreasonable to suppose they would be equally interested 
if an opportunity were given them in ivhich they might 
confer benefit instead of receiving it. The English people 
have not the remotest conception of the horrors in our 
midst; if they were made acquainted with them, much 
help woxdd be rendered.’ 


^ For seven months these committees laboured most zealously in their 
various dinsions, personally distributing week by week the dole pi’ovided. 
The work wOiS arduous, but it was most cheerfully done. 
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‘ If we ask at all,’ said Captain Heming, Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, ‘ we must ask for tlie whole 
Presidency and not for Madras only.’ 

‘ As a central committee in the chief town of the 
Presidency,’ replied the first speaker, ‘I conceive we 
can speak and act for the whole Presidency.’ 

‘ I quite agree,’ remarked Sir William Pobinson, 

‘ with all that has been said about the necessity of 
making the English people acquainted with the fearful 
distress that exists. 1 am convinced the people at home 
do not know, or much help would have flowed to us. 
The proof of the want of knowledge in Great Britain is 
seen in the fact that only one donation has been received, 
viz., one hundred guineas from Lady Hobart. Still, I 
am not quite certain that the present is the right time 
to make a move, nor am I sure as to the way in which 
it should be made.’ 

‘ Let us do what we can ourselves before we appeal 
to England,’ said Mr. Shaw, a merchant. ‘ I was in 
England when the Bengal famine occurred, and I have 
a lively recollection of the manner in which public sym¬ 
pathy was manipulated by sensational telegrams.’ 

‘ The two cases are not parallel,’ was the retort; 

' whatever there may have been of sham in the Bengal 
famine, there is none in Madras. Besides we can give 
wliat we have to give ourselves, and ask England to 
contribute at the same time. It is certain that we can¬ 
not contribute all that will be necdc*}.’ 

There seemed general a"cquiescence in the spirit of 
these remarks, but as there was no definite motion 
before the meeting, nothing was then done. 

Being satisfied that the course he had suggested was 
the right one, the gentleman who mooted the matter, 
through the daily journal of which lie Avas editor, 
strongly urged the advisability of such a step being taken. 
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and remarked that if the aid of tlie public Avere wanted 
it should be sought in a public meeting, and not through 
an institution so little liked as a municipality. He also 
ascertained tliat, if solicited, his Grace the Governor 
Avoiild not be averse to presiding over a public meeting 
■whence an appeal might be made to England. The 
following resolution Avas therefore prepared for sub¬ 
mission to a meeting of the Central Committee, which 
Avas called for Tuesday evening, July 30:—‘That the 
Central Committee of town relief for Madras arrange 
for a public meeting being held at an early date in the 
Banqueting Hall, over which his Grace the Governor be 
asked to j)reside. That at this meeting resolutions be 
submitted which shall shoAV the extent of distress 
throughout the Presidency, and that the aid of the 
communities of Calcutta, and other Indian cities where 
no abnormal distress is being experienced, be sought. 
Also that the Lord Mayor of London and the English 
Chambers of Commerce be communicated with, and 
that the India Office be asked to place all aAmilable 
communications regarding the famine at the service of 
the English press. As the local Government undertake 
to keep the people alive, as far as possible, it be suggested 
that the funds raised in England and elsewhere be em¬ 
ployed in supplementing Government aid, and in pro¬ 
viding implements for agriculture and seed-corn for 
sowing, during the approaching north-east monsoon 
season.’ 

A great many obstacles to the calling of the meeting 
wei'e raised, but after much difficulty they Avere over¬ 
come, and the resolution, with some slight amendment, 
was passed. The remarks made in support of the reso¬ 
lution by the gentleman Avho brought it forAvard were 
as folioAvs:—(1) Was the object contemplated in the 
resolution needed? On this point there could be no 
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question wliatever ; the necessity was only too evident 
to everyone. Government had done its best to provide 
work and food for the people, but, at length, found the 
di.stress was assuming such magnitude, people of the 
higher castes Avere starving, and it had been determined to 
call upon the public for help. Distress so widespread as 
that in Madras could not be grappled with by themselves 
as they might wish to gTapple with it, or as adequately 
as it ought to be. The scope Avas too wide for the 
people or the Government of Madras to deal with. 

Clearly, then, an appeal for outside help Avas needed. 

(2) Was it desirable that such an appeal should be 
made? The answer to this question was really in¬ 
volved in that Avhich they had already considered and 
answered in the aflirrnative, viz., that it was needed. It 
was desirable that this should be done, as much in the 
interests of the English people as of the Indian. What 
would be said in England when the famine was over, 
and its terrible mortality known, if no appeal for aid 
were made? The questions would be asked, ‘ Why was 
not our aid sought? Why Avere we not given the oppor¬ 
tunity of helping to allevdate distress?’ This was the 
principle acted upon with regard to friends. If any of 
those present met an acquaintance or friend, who had 
passed through great distress, of which nothing was 
known till it was over, the reproachful remark would 
inevitably be, ‘Why did you not tell me of your strait? 

I should have been glad to render you some assistance.’ 

This was what the English people would say if the 
opportunity for them to give of their substance was not 
provided. That same people gave towards the Bengal 
famine, in which only twenty-three people died of s^^ar- 
vation, more than fourteen lakhs of rupees. There Avas 
not a relief camp in the Madras Presidency in which there 
were three thousand people, who, when they rose in the 
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inornmg, did not leave thirty corpses on the ground. 
Granting, tlieii, that an appeal was needful and desirable, 
the speaker proceeded to ask, (3) Who should make it? 
Clearly not the Government. It was no secret that there 
had been injustice done to Madras with regard to this 
famine, and a greater disposition evinced to believe what 
Sir Eichard Temple had said about the local Govern- 
rnent’vS exaggeration of distress than to adopt the views of 
the authorities themselves. For that reason Government 
could not move in the matter. But there was another 
and stronger reason. The famine had passed into a 
stage when the assistance of the public was sought, and 
if further help were wanted there must be an appeal 
from people to people, from the people of Madras to the 
people of England. Such communications were more 
seemly if they proceeded from non-official sources than 
from the Government. Of course, as members of society. 
Government officers would help forward such a move¬ 
ment, but they could not so well undertake it as non- 
officiiils could. (4) The need for early effort was very 
great. A portion of the resolution alluded to affording 
help to the people in planting during the north-east 
monsoon season if the rains came. To ensure aid being 
mceived in time, not a day was to be lost; time enough 
would be consumed in communications, and if the aid 
was to be really effectual it must come soon. Illustra¬ 
tions in support of this were cited. (5) There could 
be no question that the appeal would be successful. 
Some of those present were Englishmen, and knew' the 
thrill of sympathy which ran through the whole British 
people when there was suffering among any race. And 
the sympathy was not confined to a nervous thrill, but 
it went farther and the pocket was dived into for prac¬ 
tical support. This was so in regard to human beings 
in w'ant apywhere; but the benevolence wmuld be in- 
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creased on behalf of fellow-subjects of the Queen- 
Empress. 

Other resolutions were passed at this preliminary 
meeting, directing that his Grace the Governor should 
be asked to preside over the meeting, and a requisition 
to the Sheriff to convene an assemblage of citizens lor 
August 4 was signed by six of the gentlemen present. 
The Governor having consented to preside, the requisi¬ 
tion was sent to the Sheriff. 

‘ The resolution is not very largely signed,’ said the 
gentleman who forwarded it; ‘ there are only ten names 
appended.’ 

‘ Quite sufficient,’ replied Sheriff Munsie, ‘ I am satis¬ 
fied that there is a general desire that the meeting should 
be held, and the names given will suffice.’ 

Three days later a meeting, which has now become 
a prominent feature in Southern Indian history, from the 
consequences which ensued from it, was held in the 
Banqueting Hall, under the presidency of his Grace the 
Governor, and an appeal was telegraphed to the Lord 
Mayor of liondon and the chief municipal lunctionaries 
through The Times newspaper.^ Of the difficulties 
encountered in convening that meeting nothing need 
be said beyond that they Avere very great; Anglo-Indian 
apathy seemed greater than it has been described to be, 




^ The message was as follows:— 

To London JVmcs.—From Madras Sherift’’8 Meeting. 

Please piiblishin formation Lord Mayors London, York, Dublin, Mayors Bir¬ 
mingham, Bristol, LiveiTpool, Manch^ter, Provosts of Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
public meeting. Governor presided, resolved appeal British public.for aid 
population Southern India. Severity famine increasing, distress great, rain¬ 
fall continues insufficient, population affected 20,000,000, nuraliers absolutely 
dependent charity Madras Presidency 1,075,0W, daily larger; increased 
mortality already reached nearly half million j distress now reaching better 
classes owing increased price grain double prevailing Bengal famine. Matters 
become worse rapidly. Under most favourable circumstances of weather, 
which is still unfavourable, pressure must continue till crops aro gathered 
January. Necessity assistance most urgent pressing. 
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a worfl or two descriptive of the assemblage may be 
not unfitting. The attendance of European gentlemen 
was large; native gentlemen were conspicuous by their 
absence. The seats in the body of the hall Avere filled, 
but the empty aisles and a great vacant space from 
where the seats ended to the door Avere calculated to 
exercise a depressing effect upon the promoters of the 
gathering. The Governor’s speech was judiciously pre¬ 
pared and emphatically delivered; it cannot, however, 
be claimed that from an oratorical point of view the 
meeting was a success. This was of minor importance, 
as what was wanted was' not so much to rouse those 
present to genero.sity as to provide a statement for pre¬ 
sentation to the people of England. This was obtained 
in the speeches of his Grace the Governor, Dr. Cornish, 
and Colonel Drever, and the folioAving resolutions, Avhich 
Avere unanimously adopted :_ 



I. That the increa.siiig severity of the distress arising from the 
famine necessitates an appeal to public charity. 

H. That with the view of obtaining the aid refen-ed to in the 
first resolution, the Lord Mayors of Tjondon, York, and Dublin, the 
Mayors of Bristol, Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester;' the 
Lord Provosts of Edinburgh and Glasgow, and the communities of 
Calcutta and other cities and stations in India, and the editor of The 
Ttntfs, London, be at once informed by telegraph, and moi-e fully by 
letter, of the urgent necessity which exists for assistance, and be 
solicited to adopt such mea.sm'es as they may think most suitable for 
making the condition of the Presidency known to the public. 

III. Tliat the existing Town Belief Committee wPb its Divi¬ 
sional Committees be requested to contiimo in office, and that a 
Central Committee be formed to undertake the general management 
of the Famine Relief Fund. 


A committee of about fifty gentlemen was appointed, 
aud a meeting Avas held on August (5, in the Mao-is- 
trate s Court at Egmore. Sir William Robinson v%a8 
e^lected chairman, and Mr. Digby bonorary secretary. 
Colonel Hearn, Inspector General of Police, demurred 
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to the last appointment; the gentleman named had only- 
been a few months in Madras ; some one who knevY the 
country well, and was acquainted with all the officials, 
was needed for such a post. Notwithstanding the ob¬ 
jection, the nomination was agreed to without further 
remark. An executive committee, consisting of twelve 
European and native gentlemen, was appointed,* and 
the form of appeal, which shovdd be addressed to 
England, was decided upon. Amongst other matters 
considered, was a brief draft appeal, drawn up by the 
Right Rev. F. Gell, D.D., Bishop of Madras, who, in 
his second paragraph, said : ‘ Pecuniary assistance on a 
very large scale is needed to meet the present and pi’o- 
spective wants of the very large population who, under 
the lu-avy judgment of Almighty God, have been re¬ 
duced so low.' Simultaneously with the movement 
towards invoking private charity in Madras, his Lord- 
ship had communicated with his Grace the Governor as 
to the advisability of private relief being afforded. On 
July 28, the Governor wrote : ‘ I can see no possible 
reason why private charity should not be called in aid 
of the dire distress at the present time, in clothing the 
naked and housing the homeless. There is open, alas! 

^ This committee was afterwards increased to twenty-five. The names 
of its members were as follows:— 

Sir W. Robinson, IC.O.S.I. {Ohamnan), 

G. Thornhill, C.S.I. 0. A. Ainslie. 

G. A. Ballard. W. W. Munsie, 


R. K. Ruckle, a.I.E. 

Ool. F, Weldon. 

Ool. J. G. Touch. 

Hon. A. Mackenzie. 

Hon. J. G. Coleman. 

Hon. E. Ramien^r, C.S.I. 
Hon. Mir Ilumayun. 

Jail Bahadur. 

J. Jones. 


Ven. Arch. C. R. Drury. 
Very Rev. J. Oolgaii, D.D. 
liev. J. M. Strachan, M.D. 
R. G. Orr. 

F. Rowlandson. 

A. Cundasawmy Mudaliyar. 
F. Rnmachendra Rao. 

P. Srinwassa Rao. 

II. Corninh. 


W. Digby, Honorary Secretary. 
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an ample iield for the most liberal efforts of charity in 
England and here.’ 

Throughout the week the telegrams from England 
to the local newspapers were anxiously scanned for 
information as to whether the appeal had been effectual. 
Days passed without any sign being apparent of success. 
Six days after the meeting had been held, viz., on 
August 10, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos re¬ 
ceived a telegram from a friend in London, which ran 
as follows : ‘ Suggest privately to President, famine 
meeting, to telegraph direct appeal to Lord M.ayor. 
Success then certain; meantime, movement hangs.’ 
This message was communicated to the executive 
committee, and at its meeting on Monday, August 13, 
action upon it was taken. One gentleman (Mr. J. 
Jones) suggested the telegram to the Lord Mayor 
should be in these terms : ‘ Position extremely grave; 
monsoon failed; crops withering, cattle dying. Famine 
must intensify during the next few months. Hundreds 
dying daily of hunger. Government and officials work¬ 
ing manfully, but cannot prevent terrible mortality. 
Private assistance urgently needed.’ Though it was 
conceded this was vigorous enough, it was not felt to 
be sufficiently explanatory, and, after some discussion, 
a draft was detenninod upon, which was as follows: 

‘ Committee earnestly solicit your Lordship’s powerful 
influence in support of an appeal for assistance for the 
afflicted population in Southern India. The position 
of affairs is extremely grave. Very great and increas¬ 
ing mortality from want, notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of Government. The monsoon is again deficient; 
difficulty will certainly last till January. Cattle perished 
in large numbers. All labouring classes are in very 
great destitution. Property sold for food. Villages 
largely deserted, and the poor are wandering in search 
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of sustenance. The resources of the lower middle classe.s 
are exhausted, owing to famine prices. Prompt libei’al 
sympathy and assistance may mitigate suffering. Par¬ 
ticulars forwarded to The Times a fortnight ago.’ 

This was sent to the Lord Mayors of London, 
Dublin, and York ; to the Lord Provost of Edinburgli, 
and the Provost of Glasgow; and to the Mayors of 
Birmingham, Blackburn, Bradford, Brighton, Cambridge, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Sheffield. 

Simultaneously with the receipt of this telegram in 
London, the Queen’s Speech at the prorogation of 
Parliament was published ; in it appeared a paragraph 
relating to the sore and grievous distress in Southern 
India, which served to concentrate attention upon the 
disaster. In a manner worthy of its best traditions, 
The Times took up the cause of the famine-stricken, 
and, in a leading article on the subject, provided a 
passage with which Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor of 
London, in hiitiating the Fund, gave point to his re¬ 
marks. No sooner had the Lord Mayor received the 
message from the Madras Committee than he took action 
upon it. Contrary to the usual practice in Enghind, 
Avhere a public meeting seems indispensable to establish 
any enterprise whatever, no meeting was called, but 
quietly, unostentatiously, a Fund, destined to be one of 
the marvels of the year, was started at the dtillest 
season of the year, when Parliament had risen, and 
all the wealthy and well-to-do folk had made prepara¬ 
tions for touring and holiday-making. In the justice- 
room at the Mansion House, an Indian gentleman being 
seated by Sir Thomas White’s side, and giving point by 
his presence to the cause to be advocated, the Lord 
Mayor, on August 12, with a few remarks, read the 
telegram he had received from Madras. ‘ This tele¬ 
gram,’ said the Lord Mayor, ‘ speaks for itself, and I 
can only add to it the concluding words of a leading 
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article in The Times of to-day ; “ I;et not the appeal 
now at length made to us fall unheeded. Our country¬ 
men at Madras call upon the municipalities at home, 
and their cry must he . heard. We have hitherto been 
too little concerned with the awful trial that has 
befallen our fellow-subjects; let us redeem the past by 
keeping it before our eyes and in our minds and hearts 
until all that we can do is done, in order that it may 
be overcome.” I shall be delighted to receive at the 
Mansion House, and to remit to the Duke of Buckingham 
and the other public authorities in India, any sums 
which the generous public may feel inclined to entrust 
to me; and I sincerely hope that the urgent appeal 
which 1 now make for funds will be promptly and 
liberally responded to.’ A day passed, and subscrip¬ 
tions began to flow in very rapidly, the first contribu¬ 
tion being from a gentleman named Cash. Lord Horth- 
brook, late Viceroy of India, sent a checpie for £500 ; 
the Earl of Beaconsfield sent the following autograph 
letter to the Lord Mayor ; 


2, Whitehall Gardens, August 6. 

Lord Beaconsfield, with his compliments to the Lord Mayor, has the 
honour to enclose a cheque for £50 in aid of the Indian Famine Fund, over 
which the Lord Mayor has so kindly and wisely offered to preside. 


The first list published showed two donations of 
1,000^. each, two of 500/. each, one of 210/., and several of 
50/. each. Prominent among the names of subscribers 
were ‘old Indians,’ and the relatives of such. The 
Marquis of Salisbury, Secretary of State for India, and 
Lord Derby, the Foreign Minister, contributed, and, 
five days after the Fund was opened, it was put on a 
sure basis by a letter from the comptroller to bis Royal 
Highness the I’rince of Wales, in which a cheque for 
500 guineas was enclosed. The Prince desired General 
Probyn, bis comptroller, to add how sincerely his Royal 
Ilicrbness trusted that the Lord Mayor’.s appeal to the 





public ‘ for the relief of our starving fellow-creatures 
in Southern. India may meet with the prompt and 
generous response it deserves.’ The Princess of Wales 
sent 100/., and Sir Thomas Biddulph, on behalf of Her 
Majesty, forwarded 500/. Prince Leopold, the Princess 
Imperial of Germany, Princess Alice of Hesse,^ the 
Duke of .Edinburgh, and other members of the Royal 
Family also contributed to the fund in its earlier stages. 
Within a week from the date of the appeal, 24,000/. had 
l>een received, and the sum was forwarded by telegraph 
to Madras, the Eastern Telegraph Company liberally 
offering to send messages free of charge. Associated 
with the Lord Mayor was a committee of gentlemen, 
chiefly mei’chants and bankers of the city, whose names 
will be found in Appendix D. 

It is time to turn to India, wliere circumstances of a 
more or less interesting and exciting character w-ere 
occurring. In India the response which was made to 
the appeal for subscriptions was very pleasing. The 
first notable sum received came with such promptitude 
that good heart was at once put in all interested in 
the movement. Acting on a telegraphic account of the 
meeting in Madras, which was published in the Times 
of India, the Government of Baroda telegraphed a 

^ The Gland Dnchees of Hesse accompanied her subscription with a letter, 
of which the following is a copy:— 

^ Darmstadt, September 20. 

‘ My Lord,—The Grand Duchess of Hesse, entertaining a lasting attach¬ 
ment towards her native country, was deeply moved by the stid reports which 
came from the Queen’s Eastern Empire; and her Koyal Highness’s sympathies 
are fully shared by her husband, the Grand Duke, whose interest in every¬ 
thing that concerns the Queen and the people of Great .Britain, is no less 
sincere. Their Eoyal Highnesses are anxious to send a small contribution 
towards the Indian l^amine Belief Fund, which is being collected under your 
Lordship 8 auspices, and they have, therefore, directed me to forward the 
enclosed cheque of £60 for that purpose. 

‘ I have the honour to be your Lordship’s obedient servant, 

* Dk. E. IIeckek.’ 
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''donation of 10,000 rs. The Prime Minister of Baroda, 
Sir Madava Bow, K.C.S.L, was a native of Madras, and 
had not forgotten, in his elevation, the scene of his 
early struggles. It was lio]ted that the example ot 
Baroda would be generally followed in India, and that 
in the great cities meetings would be held and sub¬ 
scription lists opened. But a difficulty soon occurred, 
the first sign of which was indicated by Mr. L- C. 
Probyn, Accountant-General of Madras. Writing to the 
Honorary Secretary of the famine fund Committee, 
on August 13, Mr. Probyn stated that he thought the 
objects for which contrihutions were asked should be 
more pi’ecisely defined. He said:—‘ It would, of course, 
be useless for private subscribers to compete with 
Government in this matter, or to attempt to set up an 
independent agency, and I gather it was not the wish 
of the meeting that this should be done. But people, 
perhaps less interested in the matter than I am, will, 1 
think, very likely refiise their subscriptions on the 
grounds that they are asked to undertake the work 
which Government has already undertaken, and for 
wlaich doubtless the Indian tax-payers Avill eventually 
have to pay.' 

The subject had engaged the most anxious con¬ 
sideration of the committee, who were fully alive to 
the impolicy of clashing in any way with Government 
forms of relief. No definite rules of relief had, how¬ 
ever, been formulated, at the immediate outset of opera¬ 
tions, but it was clearly understood that the money 
subscribed woxild be expended in aiding those whom 
Government organisations could not reach. There was 
no wish or intention in any form to attempt to relieve 
those classes for whom the authorities had made them¬ 
selves responsible. The committee looked upon them¬ 
selves as occupying a position analogous to that of the 
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Red Cross Society in a warlike campaign. The organi¬ 
sation of armies of civilised states provided medical 
ofBcers and ambulances, but when a battle occurred it 
was always found that there was more than enough 
work for both official and voluntary medical men and 
nurses. The famine had already shown that, beyond the 
limits which the most philanthropic Government must 
be careftil not to overstep, there were multitudes who 
needed a helping hand extended to them to prevent 
them sinking into hopeless poverty ; there wei’e hun¬ 
dreds of . thousands of others who, Avhen rains came, 
would need assistance in the provision of grain for sow¬ 
ing, in aid towards purchasing oxen and ploughs for 
preparing the land, and thatch for the roofs of their 
houses. These views were formulated in a series of 
resolutions passed at a meeting of the general committee 
held on August 24. They were as follows:— 

(1.) Contribution in aid of local committees for relief 
of necessitous poor not reached by Government aid : 

(2.) Contribution towards the care of destitute 
children in (a) orphanages ; and in (6) day nurseries ; 
and the like: 

(3.) Providing clothes for destitute Avomen and 
children: 

(4.) And, to make allotments towards .any other 
special objects-Avhich seem to come within the scope and 
ability of the fund. 

It had also been determined that committees should 
be formed in all the districts affected by famine, in 
accordance Avith a resolution which set forth that ‘ col¬ 
lectors and .European and native gentlemen in the 
distressed districts be requested to form themselves into 
local committees for the distribution of such aid as it 
may be in the poAver of the general relief committee to 
place at tlieir disposal.’ Circulars AVere addressed to all 
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the affected places with most unsatisfactory results. 
The Govermiient of India had adopted an attitude to¬ 
wards the fund which ahsolutely paralysed all the efforts 
which the committee were making. In India the 
Government is all in all. Any effort upon which the 
authorities look deprecatingly, or to which they^ give 
doubtful support, withers as though smitten with a 
plague. In the present instance, however, all effort 
was not checked, as the supreme and local Governments 
were at variance: the minor gods on the spot were 
propitious ; it was only the occupants of the far-off 
Olympus who were opposed (under a slight misappre¬ 
hension of existing circumstances) to private charity 
being exercised. Some people there were who dared con- 
serpiences, and five mofussil committees were formed 
during the month of August. But, generally speaking, 
the movement hung fire. The way in which the mis¬ 
understanding between Simla and Madras became publi c 
was this: 

In common with other Indian cities, in regions 
where famine did not exist, the authorities in Calcutta 
had been asked to convene a meeting of the citizens, 
and ask for suhscription.s. No response was made to 
this appeal for a while. Is’either wms any reply vouch¬ 
safed by the members of the Supreme Government at 
Simla, of whom subscriptions were asked. In a some¬ 
what circuitous manner it soon oozed out that the 
Viceroy and his Council were not w'ell pleased with the 
action which had been taken in Madras. The public 
meeting in the Banqueting Hall and the appeal to Eng¬ 
land were looked upon as the acts of the Government 
of Madra.s, w'ho were i*epresented by a journal which 
professed to speak the mind of the Government of India, 
as being in open revolt against their superiors. They 
were also charged with acting iiisubordinately in not 
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asking permission of Lord Lytton to make the appeal; 
and further, in making it they had virtually confessed 
the inability of the authorities to cope with the disaster. 
It was a confession of defeat, a surrender by a general 
of division when the Oominander-in-Chief had no 
thought of surrender, but believed his forces capable of 
overcoming all difficulties. This reasoning was fal¬ 
lacious, but for a time was very pow'erful. The actiiln 
tliat had been taken was not the action of the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, who it was felt by the chief movers ip 
the matter could not as a Government appeal to the 
people of England or of any other country for assist¬ 
ance. But it was felt “that the people of Southern India 
could open communications with the people of England, 
and that, such a course would be right and proper. 
The movement, in its conception and carrying out, as 
lias already been shown, was entirely non-official, and 
the Governor of Madras was asked to preside over the 
proposed meeting, not as Governor, but as the chief 
citizen of the Presidency, who, from his position, was 
peculiarly acquainted wdth the need that was alleged to 
exist, and who would be able to give such tidings as 
would carry iveight. Yet further, not supposing for 
one moment that their desire to ally themselves with 
the Government could be misinterpreted into antagonism 
to the supreme authorities, it never entered the minds 
of the promoters of the movement to ask the Viceroy’s 
countenance, which was assumed as certain to be ren¬ 
dered. It must, however, he conceded that there is 
something to he said from the point of view of the 
Government of India, the members of which were made 
by the appeal to appear wanting in a due appreciation of 
the facts. What reasons Lord liytton and his Councillors 
had to urge for their action will appear in due course. 

The vague and unauthenticated statements which 
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had been current for some time were corifirined towards 
the end of the month, and, just before the Viceroy left 
Simla, by circumstances which transpired in Calcutta. 
A meeting was held in the house of Sir Richard Garth, 
Chief Justice of Bengal, at Calcutta, to consider 
measures to be adopted towards raising public subscrip- 
tions in Southern India. The etFort had a wet blanket 
thrown upon it at the begiiining by Sir Richard Garth 
stating that since the inTitatioiis had been issued he had 
received a communication from the Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal to the effect that the Government of India 
was not desirous that any action should be taken in the 
matter by private agency at present, as the Government 
felt quite confident of being able to deal with the suf¬ 
ferers hy the famine satisfactorily. It was also urged 
that as Her Majesty and the Secretary of State had 
sanctioned the desire of the Viceroy that the resources 
of the Empire should be placed unreservedly at the 
disposal of the Government of India for famine purposes, 
nothing need be done at present, and nothing was 
done.^ It would be difficult to describe the indignation 

1 A ‘communicated ’ paragraph to the Calcutta Englishman gave the 
following details of the meetingAt the private meeting held hy special 
invitation at the house of vSir Richard Garth, on SaUirday afternoon, to con¬ 
sider what measures should he adopted towards raising public subscriptions 
for the relief of the sufferers from the famine in Southern India, as suggested 
by the circular of the Committee appointed by the public meeting lately held 
at Madras, all classes of the community were represented. Sir Richard Garth 
opened the business of the meeting by explaining that since the invitation had 
been issued, he had received a communication from the Lieutenant-Governor 
to the effect that the Government of India was not desirous that any action 
should be taken in the matter by private agency at present, as the Govern¬ 
ment felt quite confident of being able to deal with the sufferers by the 
famine satisfactorily. Several gentlemen present expressed then their views 
on the subject. But, it appearing to be the general opinion that the position 
of Government had been improved by the sanction received from Her 
Majesty and the Secretary of State for India to place the resources of the 
Empire unreservedly at the disposal of the Government of India for famine 
purposes, it was decided to take no steps to appeal to the public at present. 
At the same time, it Wiia decided to intimate to the supporters of the movo- 
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and excitement which were aroused in Southern India 
when these facts were known. I irst and foremost, it 
was pointed out that II. M. the Queen-Empress, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, the Secretary of State, 
the ex-Viceroy, were all put in the wrong as subscribers 
to the fund by this statement. It was deridingly asked 
whether the Government indeed could deal ^ satisfac¬ 
torily ’ with the famine hi its intensified aspect when, 
up to June JO, half a million of people liad died from 
want, and want-incluccd disease. The Government of 
India were charged with teaching a new gospel, the 
gospel of inhumanity, while the people of Calcutta were 
called upon to revolt against such a doctrine. This, by 
the way, they were doing in the shape of contributions 
raised through the missionary conference and for the 
day nurseries, which had been established in Madras. 
In many ways the feeling of annoyance and vexation 
which had been engendered found expression, and 
amongst other instances may be quoted the following 
' skit,^ in which the practice of the Government of India 
of publishing draft bills in the Government Gazette was 
satirised: — 


act XYI. of 1877. 


AN ACT AGAINST HUMANITARIAN PRACTICE. 

The following Act and Statement of Objects and Reasons accom- 
imiying it are published for general information, under the 22nd of 
the Rules for the Conduct of Business at Meetings of tlie Council of 
the Governor-General of India for the purpose of making Laws and 
IU>gulations :— 


.miitit for raising private subscriptions that «.t any future time, if it becomes 
necessary, the curnmittee is wilting to give its services to devise the best 
means of cariyiug out the proposals, and to devote all its energies to the 
cause of public cliarit) .’ 
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Short Title. 


Local extent. 


C'ominGncemeat. 


Enactment repealed. 


'No, 16 OP 1877. 

THE ANTI-II(JMANITAIIIA.K ACT, 1877. 

A 71 Act to define ctnd cimend the Lo/W relating to charitahle contrUyU" 
tiona during famine Periods, 

Whejfeas it is expedient to define and amend the law relating to 
Preamble. charitable contributions during Famine period'!. 

It is hereby eu^icted as follows :— 

CHAPTEB I. 

Preliminary. 

1. Tins Act may be called ‘ The .Anti-Cliaritable 
Contributions Act, 1877 ; * 

It extends to the whole of the Madras Presi¬ 
dency : 

And it has already l)een put into execution, 
viz., from August 6, 1877. 

2. On and from that day the taws specified in the schedule hereto 
annexed were I’epealed. But all powers conferred 
under either of such instructions be deemed to have 

been conferred under this Act. 

And all references to either of such Paws shall be deemed to bo 
made to tbi^ Act. 

These Laws are as follows :— 

{a) The Bible, in use among Christians, particularly those por¬ 
tions relating to giving of alms. 

{b) The Koran. 

(c) The Hindoo Sastras and all traditions which counsel the 
support of life by charity. 

(d) The Buddhist Banas. 

CHAPTEK II. 

Op the Contributions which are to cease. 

3. A contributiim is a sum of money, or any quantity of food, or 
piece of clothing given to persons in deep and dire necessity, 

CHAPTER HI. 

Of the Non-Necessity which exists for Charity. 

4. It has at length been recognised by the Supreme Government that 

distress exists in the Madras Presidency, and seeinir 

Non-neceasity for aid. . •., j , ® 

that I amines occur with frequent regularity, and 
must be fought on system, the Government is prepared to deal with 
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all distress that arises. It has been stated that half a million people 
have already died of Famine, but the Supreme Government has not 
Seen each of these coi*psos. It is, fchei'ofoi’e, enacted that it will 
li 0 ncefoi*th. bo penal for aTiy person to allude, to this so-called ‘ fact, 
the penalty in cjise of non-compliance with this order ^vill bo the 
same as Ika dimoity and other crimes of violence. (See Acts relating 
to Dacoities.) 

CHAPTER IV. 

Of what constitute^ an offence under the xAgt. 

5. It will be considered an ofience within the moaning of this Act 
and bo punishable to the full extent of the penalties, 
if any |:>eraon Bhal],— 

(a) Give a contribution (1) to the General Relief Fund of the 
Ma(iras Presidency, or (2) to the Town Relief Fund 

(b) Giving food or nutriment of any kind to people who are in 
seai’ch of sustenance, and are found anywhere outside their villages : 

(c) Writing to Mends in England from India, or other parts of Her 
Britannic Majesty’s doininion.s, soliciting aid : 

Or any deed which can l^e construed by the servants of the • 
Supreme Governjn.ent into a charitable act. [All moneys subscribed 
will bo impounded to pxy the salaries of the large numbers of such 
who ai'e aLready in the service of the State.] 

lUusti'atimis. 

A, a resident in Madras, has given 500 rs. to one of the Funds 
named ; B, a Mofussilite, has done similarly, and, in addition, belongs 
to a Loatl Relief Committee; 0, a resident in London, has given 
10,000 ra. ; A is to be heavily fined, B imprisoned for life, and 0 
waiTied that, if he ever comes to British India, he will be aixested 
and tried on tbe charge. 

A, a lady living in ISTamteypett, Aladras, was discovered feeding a 
numlxu* of little children every morning with milk and brown bread. 
A is punishable with a line of 500 rs. on the first occasion, and 
imprisonment, at the discretion of the magistrate, on all subsequent 
occasions, when the heinous charge is proved. 

B, another lady living in Riiyda, Madras, has established a number 
of Day In uraories for babies and children who can scareely rim alone, 
whose tr?.other8 are engaged on relief works. This is considered a 
very bad case, and the magistrate has discretion to fine and imprison 
to the atmo--?t poss^ible limit. Half the fine recovered, or half the 
property of the prisoner (which will be confiscated) will be given to 
the informer. 
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A, tliircl lady [it is anticipated tlmt the ladies will be the grossest 
olFendei’s], visits a Relief Camp, and gives 2ainna pieces to the poorest 
and most emaciated of the children. She also clothes some. On her 
hrst visit she finds she has not a sufficient number of 2 -aiina pities, 
and sends several rupees worth by a friend D. This is a very gi'oss 
transgression. A should be transported to the Andamans—not so 
much for the otiginal ofience, but for inducing D to break the law, 
D should be imprisoned for six montlis, and receive fifty lasiios. 

0 (in the employment of Government) is reported to ha ve given 
Liebig’s Extract to a starving man, and recovered him. This, 0 did, 
knowing that there was a Relief Camp a mile and a half beyond his 
dwolling. G may plead that it was a wet night when he did this 
and the starving luim was greatly exhausted, but this aggravates the 
offence, as, when camps are provided, nobody ought to be outside 
them. 0 will, of course, be imprisoned for twelve months, will he 
degraded, and Ms past service not be allowed to count for pension. 

All cases that may be brought up are to be dealt with in the 
S|)irit of these illustrations. 


THE FIRST SCHEDULE. 


(See Section 2.) 

This is unnecessary, as the laws, human and divine, which are to 
be abrogated have been aheady set forth in detail, 


THE SECOND SCHEDULE. 
A .—Forms of Plaints, d'c. 


There are to be no forms of plaints. The evidence of an infonoer 
tliat A or B, to the end of the alphabet, has been guilty of the crime 
of aiding or abetting in any way charitable relief, sliall be sufficient 
to secure a conviction. No defence is to he allowed to prisoners, who 
are to he considered as non compos nicmtis, which they clearly are, 
if they give of their substance, and expend their sympathy upon 
the starving and the dying, when Government lias taken the task 
in hand. 


BTAT’EMENT OF OBJECTS AND REASONS. 


The object of this Act is to amend and codify the law governing 
the giving of ch.aritablo alloAvancea on the pai t of the general public 
during a time of fixniine. and, indeed, at all other times. ITie want 
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of a definite system of law upon this subject has long been felt. 

Thia want, it is hoped, will be supplied by the prai=5ent Act. The. Act 
is based mainly upon the Law of the Utilitarians, men who have no 
heax’ts and only diseased biains; no deviations from that law have 
been made, but some provisions have been adopted fix>m the Pande¬ 
monium Codes, which were drawn up by that excellent geudeman, 
Mexjhistopheles, aided by Diaboliis, the Advocate, whose art in 
making the worse appear tlie better part has been strained to the 
utmost in this aise. The occasion for it was a dtirk and dreadful 
conspiracy among sundry and divei’s malicious persons residing in 
Southern India, generally, but mainly in Madras. They seem to have 
conceived that it was their duty to supplement Government aid 
towards sufferers from famine during the trkl of a gi*eat experiment, 
and based their action, among other things, on the ^veak plea that 
half a million of j)eople had died through want, although Govern¬ 
ment w&s doing its best. But that beat was only put forth by a 
Local Government too fond of having its own way : the supreme 
authorities have girded their loins, and are entering into the 
conflict. The public will see what they will see. The mischief of 
such acts as those which this enactment will put a stop to is that the 
experiment which Bii.’ Stra Jolmchey has watched with such great 
interest is vitiated, and we shall have to fight another famine de novo. 

This is not to be tolerated: hence this enactment, which all ai'e 
commanded to obey. 

BTOT1.EY WHIKES, 

Secretary to Government in the 

Legislative Departimni . 

I.NTIUMANV 1 LLE, AugUSt 8, 1877. 

Whilst feeling was thus being aroused and expressed, 
the executive committee of the relief fund, satisfied 
as to the necessity for their action, had bated ‘ not 
a jot of heart or hope,’ but had continued appealing for 
subscriptions, meeting claims for aid, and laying the 
foundations of a widespread scheme of relief to extend 
wherever distress existed in India. 

As the time approached for His Excellency’s arrival 
in Madras, there was much interest as to the course 
His Excellency would adopt towards a movement which 
had by this time given promise of attaining great pro¬ 
portions. 
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^ Has the set of the current in His Excellency’s niiiid 
become fully determined?’ men asked each other, ^Is 
his famine policy absolutely decided upon?’ ^ Has it 
become as hard as the palceocrystic ice which barred the 
way of English seamen to the Pole ?’ If so, it was felt 
that His Excellency had better never have come to 
Madras. ‘ Instead of being the deliverer of Madras, he 
would become the destroyer of the people/ said one of 
the exponents of public opinion, which further continued, 
‘ If Lord I^ytton lias imbibed the Temple notions about 
rations—and there is an ominous appearance of it— 
then we tell his lordsliip that he will have to stand at 
the bar of Indian and English opinion to answer for 
the guilt of a terrible mortality.’ ‘ Adopt those reduced 
rations,’ said the leading medical authority in this Pre¬ 
sidency a few days ago, ^ and your awful death-rate in 
the relief camps will be terribly increased.’ In an issue 
of The Times recently to hand it was remarked, ^ If 
there is such a mortality in Madras as there was in 
Orissa, there will he no mercy or forgiveness this time 
for those who are responsible. The policy of the 
Madras Government will prevent that terrible mortality. 
The Lord Lytton is credited with will bring it 

about. We beg his lordship to be warned in time, and 
not be seduced, by a hope of saving half a million ster¬ 
ling, into the adoption of such a policy, when every 
pound sterling of the amount that is saved will mean 
a human life untimely and unnecessarily squandered.’ 
There are assumptions in the foregoing passages which 
were not borne out by subsequent facts, particularly 
with regard to the rival policies, but the remarks are 
quoted to show the direction and force of the currents 
of local opinion at the time. The new policy had not 
the effect which was feared. 

The Governor of Madras proceeded to Raichore— 
the boundary-lino station between Madras and Bombay 
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—to meet the Viceroy, and together the Governor- 
General and Governor travelled to Bellary, where a day 
was spent. The discourse between Lord Lytton and 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chaudos was of relief 
works, relief camps, total expenditure, and kindred 
subjects, hut not a word was spoken of the interrupted 
public meeting at Calcutta or of the alleged ability of 
the Government to deal satisfactorily with ail affected 
by famine. The Governor of Madras left the Viceroy 
at Bellary and returned to Madras to receive the Vice¬ 
roy at the chief city of the Presidency. 

On the day preceding the 'ticeroy’s arrival, a tele¬ 
gram was received from the Mansion House Committee 
stating that a report had appeared in Ths Timss from 
Calcutta stating that in the opinion of the Government 
of India private subscriptions were not wanted. It was 
asked whether there was any truth in the statement, 
and it was added that unless speedily contradicted the 
success of the fund would be imperilled. 

‘ The appeal to England has been very successful 
so far,’ said his Grace the Governor, to a member of 
the executive committee on the morning of August 
29, when on the platform of the Madras station the 
Viceroy’s train was being awaited. ‘1 received a 
telegram last evening announcing the despatch of 
25,000/. That makes 45,000/. altogether. The fund 
will probably be large. The “ whip ” will be successful.’ 

‘ That is very satisfiictory, your Grace,’ was the 
reply. ‘ But is not the charity of England likely to be 
checked by the telegram of The 'Times Calcutta corre¬ 
spondent, respecting which the Mansion House Com¬ 
mittee has telegraphed? ’ 

‘ It may have a tenaporary effect,’ said his Grace, 
‘ but I do not think it will do much harm.’ 

‘Your Grace had an interview with the Viceroy 
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yesterday. May I ask wlietlier his Excellency said 
anything about the fund ?’ 

‘ Not one word was said on the subject.’ 

‘ Seeing the prejudicial effect which certain state¬ 
ments purporting to have the authority of Grovernment 
had in Bengal and now have in London, does your 
Grace not think the relief committee might seek an 
interview with the Viceroy, to come to a clear under¬ 
standing about the matter ? ’ 

‘ Yes ; I think the committee is bound to do this.’ 

Tile train came up at this moment and the conver¬ 
sation was interrupted. 

Under eyes which scanned him closely, the Viceroy 
stepped from his carriage and proceeded with the 
Duke of Buckingham and Chandos to Government 
House amid the state and magnificence with which the 
present rule of Madras is marked. 

On the following morning in a seini-oliicial manner 
the honorary secretary of the committee had interviews 
with Colonel 0. T. Burne, private secretary, and other 
members of the Viceroy’s staff, and it was understood 
that I.ord Lytton would be willing to meet the com¬ 
mittee and discuss witli them the (piestion of private 
subscriptions and the scope for private charity. A state¬ 
ment of this fact was ‘ circulated ’ ^ during the day to 
members of the executive, who were to meet that even¬ 
ing in due course, that they might become acquainted 
with the business ibr consideration. With one excep¬ 
tion, all the members who saw the notice w'ere in favour 
of an interview which, it was hoped, would do away 
with the misunderstanding that existed. But when the 
committee met in the ei’ening a different spirit was 
evinced. This will appear from the following passages 

^ ‘ Circulated,’ in tiie fashion in -which so much IiKlian committee •work 
is done. Anglo-Indians will understand the allusion. 
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extracted from No. 1 of the ‘weekly statements ’ of the 
Fainiiie Committee :— 


The following telegraias from London were read:— 

From Lord Maifor, dated August 27. 

'l.^wenty tho^isand pounds furtlier herewith. Telegi’am in to-day’s 
Times from Calcutta deprecating priyate efforts as Covernment 
will do all necessary. Injunous. How does yoiu’ Grace propose to 
distribute our fund 1 During last famine a Local Committee was 
appointed. 

Froin Fir Fathaniel Roikschikly dated August 27. 

By desire of Lord Mayoi* remit through Chartered Mercantile 
Bank farther twenty thousand pounds. Times states this morning 
from Calcutta Government deprecates private chanty, Gnless officially 
contradicted will prevent further subsciiptions. 

It was resolved that the following telegram he at 
once sent to the Lord Mayor of I^ondon :— 

Action Supreme Go&'ernment unaccountable. Here notorious 
no Government efforts can reach certain distressed classes, private 
agency can. Central Committee Madras manages fund, controlling 
Local Committees interior. Operations quite distinct from Govern¬ 
ment, not conflicting but su])plemeiitary. Large funds urgently re¬ 
quired, delay disastrous. 

An entry in the min ate-book of the committee 
shows that a telegram of the same purport as those 
from the Lord Mayor and Sir Nathaniel Rothschild had 
been received by a firm in Madras.^ 

The meeting was held late in the evening, and what 
followed was not a little dramatic in its incidents. The 
honorary secretary called at the telegraph office on 
his Avay from the meeting, forgetful of an arrangement 
which had been made, viz., that in consideration of the 
interest which the Governor had taken in the inove- 

^ Itisouly fair to Sir'William Eohiiison, chairman of the executive com¬ 
mittee, to state that he . was not present at the meeting whence it was 
decided to telegraph ‘ A(3tion Supremo Government imaccountable.’ 





ment, his Grace should see all messages before they 
were despatched to tlve Mansion House, London. 
Later in the evening, letters were sent to the private 
secretaries of the Viceroy and the Governor respec¬ 
tively, containing copies of the telegram, and an account 
of the decision the meeting had come to, viz., not to 
interview Lord Lytton, but, instead, had determined to 
despatch a telegram to London, copy of which was 
enclosed. The letters were delivered just as a party 
given in Lord Lytton’s honour was breaking up. As 
at Bellary so in Madras, whilst all other conceivable 
topics in connection with the famine had been well 
threshed out in discussion, nothing had been said on the 
subject of private charity. It was not ‘ official ’ business, 
and, though doubtless uppennost in the minds of all, 
was not referred to. All parties were shy of bringing it 
forward, but with such a telegram as that which had 
gone to London, in which the conduct of the Supreme 
Government was described as ‘unaccountable,’ and 
their statement of being able to satisfactorily meet all 
distress distinctly denied, there was no possibility of 
further ‘ fencing.’ The Duke started in search of the 
Viceroy, and the Viceroy proceeded to look for the Duke. 
They met, .and, rumour has it, di.scu8sed the question in 
all its bearings till long after midnight, the outcome 
being a message to the Lord Mayor from the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos, couched in the following 
terms:—‘ Message from the committee this evening went 
without appi'oval, before 1 bad opportunity of confenung 
with the Viceroy on the subject of The Times' re¬ 
port respecting statement at Calcutta to which you 
refer. Viceroy entirely concurs that every facility be 
afl'orded to contributions of private charity towards 
relieving those cases of distress amongst famine- 
stricken people of South India whicli Government 
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organisation does not propose to, and cannot undertake 
to meet, but was, and is, averse to Government calling 
meetings for levying subscriptions from Indian people 
who may have to bear heavy famine taxation. Hence 
probable origin of report. Funds will be managed by 
a central relief committee at Madras, and local com¬ 
mittees, and not applied to relief of that distress which 
Government, by providing work and village relief, can 
meet.’ ^ A copy of this message was forwarded to the 
executive committee next morning. The Mansion 
House Committee managed their share in the unfbrtu-. 
nate ditfcrence very skilfully, and served to allay the 
suspicion which was being aroused in England that dis¬ 
putation and wrangling were going on in India. 

Three days later, in a Gazette of India Extraordi¬ 
nary^ announcing the new arrangements made for the 
campaign, two letters appeared which—reluctant as the 
writer is to burden his pages with long documents— 
from their intrinsic importance must be quoted in full. 
They are as follows :— 

THE COLLECTION OP PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTIONS AND 
THEIR DUE EXPENDITURE ON OBJECTS OUTSIDE 
THE SCOPE OF GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS. 

No. 773, Goveknor-Gbneral’s Camp, Madras, August 31, 1877. 
From 8. 0. BAYLEY, Esq., C.S.I., 

Additional Secretary to tlie Oovernment of India, 

To 

THE SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

Sir,—I am directed to forward, for the information of the Governor 
of Madras in Council, the accompanying copy of a letter which, under 
the direction of his Excellency the Viceroy, I have this day addressed 
to the Government of Bengal, in regard to the question of applying to 
the public for subscriptions in aid of famine relief. 

2. The immediate object of this letter was to explain to his 
Honour the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal somewhat more fully than 
VOL. II. F 
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had been in the telegram of August 12, the views and wishes of the 
Govoriirnent of India in regard to appeals by Government for public 
subscriptions, and it is desirable that his Grace should also be informed 
of the considerations which led liis Excellency to adopt these views. 

3. With reference to paragrapli 7 of the enclosed letter, I arn 
dire(;ted to state that his Excellency tinda on the proceedings of the 
committee^ held on August 24, a resolution that the fund should be 
devoted (1) to contiibutions in aid of local commitees for the relief of 
necessitous poor not reached by the Government; (2) To contributions 
towards the care of destitute children; (3) To making allotment 
towards any other special objects which seem to come within the scope 
and ability of the fund. The whole discussion tends to show that it was 
the desire of the committee to adapt its work to objects and measures 
of I'elief other thfin that already covered by tlio action of Government, 
but in considering the terms l)y which the committee define 
the objects to which their funds will loe devoted, the Viceroy fails to 
gather such complete and specific information on the point as lie 
could desire. Ho has no objection whatever to the benefits of private 
charity being directed towards those necessitous poor whom the action 
of Government cannot reach, and accepte it as epute probable that 
among women of the respectable classes, among persons on very small 
fixed incomes, and even among agriculturists who are struggling to 
remain, at their homes, there may be cases, which ought not to come 
within the scope of Government action, hut which may very properly 
be relieved by private charity wherever private charity has the neces¬ 
sary agency at its disposal. Similarly in regard to children, though 
Government is in one way or another endeavouring to keep alive all 
destitute or orphan children that may Ije thrown on its hands, there 
may well be room for private charity in regal'd to cliildren not within 
this category, and moi'eover the work of providmg for and supporting 
such cliildren hereafter, either by grants to orphanages or to those who 
will receive such children, is obviously a fit subject for private charity. 
His Excellency understands it was not the object of the committee 
to express, in a general resolution, specific rules or detailed insti’uctions, 
but doubtless these will lie drawn out liereaftei*. In the meantime, as 
Loril Ijytton learns that the subject has been imdei* the consideration 
of his Grace the Governor, ho will be ghvd to receive information as 
to the conclusions which the Madnis Government have come to, and 
to learn not only what aie the specific objects in detail to which funds 
are to be devoted, but also what agency the (Jommittee propose to 
employ botli in large towns and in the interior for tlie attainment of 
■fhoso objects. In large towns there will no doubt bo plenty of volun- 
^ General Oommlttee, Madras Famine Relief Fund. 
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teer* agency available, but in the villages his Excellency appiehends 
tliat, outside tbe chain of relief oiganisation subordinate to the col- 
lectoi' it will be difficult to find tbe ret^uisite agency, and Lord Lytton 
deprecates tbe diversion of this organisation to purpoKses other than 
those of Government relief. This ol)ject.ion is not based on imaginary 
grounds. .Experience has shown that, when the Government relief 
organisation has been placed under the orders of a central committee, 
it has led not only to the collectors being burthenod with additional 
work, having to submit double sets of returns, and to correspond 
with an additional master, but also to a considerable amount of friction 
and some unseemly discussions between Government offi cials and their 
supori(»rs. His Excellency ho])es therefore that the Govej'nment of 
Madras will be able to direct the ojx^rations of the committee into 
some line where the agency to he employed will not be that of the 
oveiworked establishment already employed by Government. 


No. 772, Governor-General’s Camp, Madras, August 31, 1877. 

From S. 0. BAYLEY, Esq., 

Additional Secretary to the Government of India, 

To 

THE SECRETAEY TO THE GOYERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

—Xhe attention of his Excellency the Yiceroy has been drawn 
to certain correspondence which has passed between the Lord Mayor 
of liondon and the General Committee, Madras Famine Relief Fund, 
ill regard to a private meeting held in Calcutta for forming a famine 
relief committee; and from this correspondence it appears that con¬ 
siderable misapprehension exists as to his Excellency’s views on the 
subject of appeals to the public in aid of famine relief. I am, there 
fore, directed to communicate to you, in continuation of the Viceroy’s 
telegram of August 12, the views of the Government of India on this 
important subject. 

2. The Madras Government have undeitaken to keep people^ alive 
by all available means within their power ; they undertake to relieve 
the famine-stricken by giving work to those who can work ; by giving 
food and attendance either in relief camps or kitchens to famine- 
stricken people who cannot work, and they distribute relief in the 
shape of a money-dole to nearly a million of people at their villages; 
but in order to do this the whole available organisation of the country 





is strained to the ^617 utmost, and it is impossible, to place thii^ organh 
sation. at the disposal of any ir-j:^sponsib]e committee. 

3 . Eefore, therefore, the Oovernmetit of India coni cl properly ask 
for, or even, accept, the charitable assistance of the public, it would bo 
necessary to asceiiain what measures of relief, othei than those already 
adopted by Government, the central oonunittee propose to adopt, and 
what organisation, other than the Government organisation, is at their 
disposal for carrying out those measures. 

4. The Vicei’oy in his telegram of the 12th explained that he was 
unwilling Ho api)e.al for public subscriptions in aid of the edbrts 
which Government was making to keep people alive/ that is to say, 
he was imvvilling to aak for public siihscriptiona In order to supple¬ 
ment the Government expenditure on the same lines, for the same 
ends, and through the same (jhatiiiels of organisation as the Govern¬ 
ment had already occupied To have done this would be merely ask¬ 
ing for public subscriptions in aid of the Indian revenues, and it was 
mdikely on the one hand that the public wcmkl have cared to suh- 
scrihe for this purpose, while on the other the avssistance which sucli 
subscriptions could have given would have borne but an infinitesimal 
proi)ortion to tl\e expenditure of half a million steiding a month 
which the Government lias already to defray on account of famine. 

5. There was another coiisidenibion which, in his Excellency's 
opinion, rendered it specially inopportune to appeal to the Indian 
public for subvseriptions in aid of Imperial expenditure on famino, ao 
long especially as the objects and agency of such charity are not dis¬ 
tinctly and definitely separated from the objects and agency of Govern¬ 
ment expenditure. It had become manifest that, in order to meet 
the heavy drain on the finances of India, which the Madras and 
Bombay famines were already causing, the Government would sooner 
or later be obliged to resort to increased taxation over the whole 
country, and it followed neces.sarily from the nature of the case that 
the very class from whom subscriptions might be expected would have 
to bear the burthen of taxation j the Viceroy was, thei'efore, unwiiliirg 
to ask for public subscriptions from the same persons who would 
hereafter have to bear a heavy burthen of taxation for precisely the 
same objects as those to which their subscriptions were to be devoted. 

6 - This last consideration of course applies only to subsciiptions 
raised in India, and m no way to appeals made in England; but its 
importance is increased by the fiict that in addition to the destitution 
in Madras, the Go vernment have to face anticipated scarcity also over 
a great portion of ISTorthern India, 

7 . His Excellency in his telegi'am of the 12th instant added that, 
* If any definite objects can be specified which are beyond the scope of 
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the operations of Government, and to which the subscriptions of the 
public can be usefully applied, there can bo no objection/ At tliat 
time the Government of India had received no communication on the 
subject from the Government of Madras, and the newspaper i-eports 
of the public meetings left it quite uncertain whether the objects to 
which the committee destined their funds were those already provided 
by Government, or not: in fact, the telegram sent borne by the com¬ 
mittee to the Lord Mayor' leaves the question still open to the utmost 
doubt, and points rather to the assistance being devoted to relief works 
and relief camps, than to any fresh held of action. His Excellency has 
now, however, had an opportunity of confeiring with the Government 
of Madius, and learns from his Grace the Duke of Buckingham that 
the committee propose to devote the funds received by them to special 
objects not coming within the scope of Government relief, two of which 
objects are understood to ho the relief of those who ai'e not yet so 
reduced as to leave their villages or to apply for Government (issist- 
ance, and the suppoid: of orphans and destitute children not reached 
by Government agency. His Excellency is now in correspondence 
with the Government of Madras with a view to formulating some¬ 
what more precisely the objects to which private charity will be 
devoted and the agency througli which it will be applied. 

8 . Wliile therefore it remains in the Viceroy's opinion undesirable 
for the Government itself to ask those who will hereafter have to bear 
the burthen of taxation on account of famine expenditure, to give their 
private subscriptions also towards the same object, his Excellency 
desires that every encouragement may be given to spontaneous efforts 
which may be made in tlxis direction. Lord Lytton is veiy far from 
desiring to impede the flow of private charity, and is only anxious to 
secure that it should be devoted to useful purposes apart from those 
already taken up by the State, and that it should not be diverted into 
a simple contribution to the revenues of the State. 

The reply of the Governnient of Madras to the 
letter sent to them was prompt and effective in showing 
that the relief movement was not an official one. It 
ran as follows (being signed by Mr. Garstin, Secretary 
to the Famine Department) : ‘ I am directed to acknow¬ 
ledge receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, No. 776, 

’ < Committee earnestly solicit youv Lordship’s powerfid influence, sup¬ 
port, tippeftl, assistance, for afflicted population Southern India. . . . Pro“ 

perty sold for food; villages largely deserted; poor wandering search sus¬ 
tenance ; resources lower middle class e.vhausted owing famine prices; 
prompt liberal assistance sympathy may mitigate sutforiug.’ 
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and to state that the Madras Groveniment have taken 
no part in the matter of applying to the public for 
subscriptions in aid of famine relief, although, at the 
request of the citizens of Madras, the head of the 
Government consented to preside at a public meeting 
convened by the sheriff to consider the advisability of 
appealing to England for such aid. 

‘ I am to add that your letter will be communicated 
at once to the general committee of the Madras Famine 
Relief Fund, with whom rests the duty of administer¬ 
ing the funds raised, with an intimation tliat the officers 
of Government in their official capacity will nowhere be 
allowed to be disbursers of any funds which may be 
placed at the committee’s disposal, although the Go¬ 
vernment have no reason to suppose that the com¬ 
mittee are relying on the agency of State establishments 
for the administration of their private funds.’ • 

When referred to the relief committee, the corre¬ 
spondence was simply acknowledged, with an observa¬ 
tion that ‘ the committee note the I’emark of Government, 
that Government servants in their official capacity will 
not bo permitted to dispense the funds of the com¬ 
mittee, and that the wishes of the Government will be 
carefully observed.’ This was clearly not the right 
answer to send. The Government of India asked for 
information, and they received a bald acknowledgment. 
Much inconvenience was subsequently caused by a want 
of frankness at this stage of affairs. 

As soon as money had been received in large sums 
the claims of other parts of India outside the Madras 
Presidency were considered. Early in September a 
grant of one lakh of rupees was made to Mysore, and 
half a lakh to the Deccan and Khandeish Committee at 
Bombay. Willingness was also expressed to send aid 
to Hyderabad, but Sir Richard Meade, the Resident, 
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after conferring with Sir Salar Jung, came to the con¬ 
clusion that assistance was not needed. Grants were 
made on two occasions to Sir Henry Daly for distribu¬ 
tion to famine-stricken people in Central India. 

With the month of September a new departure was 
made by the committee in the direction of more 
efficiently and widely disbursing the funds which had 
been entrusted to them. Owing to various causes the 
process of forming committees in the mofussil was very 
slow, and it was determined to send two gentlemen— 
one north, the other south—into the districts for the 
purpose of reporting upon the state of affairs and 
forming committees, 'fhe delegates chosen were the 
Rev. J. M. Strachan, M.D., of the S.P.G. Mission, and 
F. Rowlandson, Esq., a solicitor of Madras. Their 
travelling expenses were provided for, and an honorarium 
of 1,000 rs. per month each was accorded. The in¬ 
structions given to the delegates were that they were 
to organise as far as possible local committees in 
different parts of the various distressed districts, to be 
in direct communication with the general relief com¬ 
mittee at Madras for distribution of famine funds. iHso 
to organise special agencies where local committees 
could not be formed, or sub-agencies were likely to be 
more efficient. 

They were reminded that ‘ the fund was designed 
to relieve the necessitous poor wliom Government can¬ 
not or do not reach, and care is necessary to avoid 
even indirect interference with Government operations. 
Under the above designation may be included those 
who are not ordinarily reckoned poor, but who are 
rendered dependent by the present distress. While 
Government operations have for their object the salva¬ 
tion of life, the funds may be legitimately applied to 
the mitigation of intense suffering.’ The general com- 
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mittee, they were informed, would he prepared to make 
pecuniary provision, if necessary (within reasonable 
limits), for preparing local accounts, and for all neces¬ 
sary expenses connected with the distribution of tlie 
funds. 

These and other points were noticed to indicate 
generally the committee’s wishes, but the deputation 
w^ere left a wide discretion, and the committee relied 
on their making the best arrangements which the cir¬ 
cumstances in each locality admitted of, wdthin the 
scope of the funds and the general principles above 
cnxinciated. The committee looked to the deputation 
for practical suggestions for the more efficient and 
prompt distiibution of the funds, and the objects to 
which they or the local committee desired to apply 
them. Copies of these instructions were sent to the 
chief places in each district in advance, to prepare the 
way of the delegates, and were of much ser vice in this 
respect. 

Even this measure did not serve to remove all 
the difficulties in the way of forming committees. The 
Government of India were believed to be still averse 
to private charity, and official and ^^was^official assist¬ 
ance was therefore not given; indeed, moi-e than 
negative harm was done—positive evil resulted. The 
executive committee, on September 19, therefore deter¬ 
mined to take advantage of the Viceroy’s continued 
presence in the Presidency, to procure permission for 
officials in their citizen capacity to render service. His 
Grace the Governor was with his Excellency the Go¬ 
vernor General at Coimbatore when the followdng 
telegram was despatched from ilie executive committee 
in Madras ; ‘ Famine relief committee respectfully 
suggest publication of an announcement by your Grace’s 
Government that there is no objection to the cordial 
co-operation on tlie part of Government servants in the 
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distribution of the almost national charity of the 
English people which is reaching this committee. In 
the absence of such announcement the committee an¬ 
ticipate great difficulty in meeting the expectations of 
subscribers. Mofussil committees can scarcely be 
formed without the aid of collectors, judges, and 
others. Our information shows that officers of all 
grades seem doubtful as to the propriety of co-operating 
under existing circumstances. It is very desirable that 
this doubt should be removed.’ Letters were also sent 
officially to Government embodying the foregoing 
statements. The Governor conferred with the Viceroy, 
and at a meeting of the executive committee held in 
the following week, the Chief Secretary of Government, 
Mr. D. F. Carmichael, attended, and handed in a copy 
of a notification just issued from the press—damp to 
the touch, as all freshly printed matter is—which was 
as follows : ‘ It is the desire of Government that public 
servants of all grades should give all the assistance they 
can render, without detriment to their official duties, to 
the formation of local committees, and generally to 
promote the object which the famine relief committee 
and subscribers to the famine relief fund have in 
view.’ This removed all doubt and difficulty, and 
with one or two exceptions Government servants most 
zealously assisted in the work of relief. Conspicuous 
among them were the sessions judges, whose labours in 
North Arcot (Mr. C. G. Plumer), South Arcot (Mr. 
0. B. Irvine), Tinnevelly (Mr. F. Culling-Carr), 
Trichinopoly (Mr. E. Forster Webster), Tanjore (A. C. 
Burnell, .Ph.D.), Chingleput(Mr. J. Hope), Coimbatore 
(Mr. F. M. Kindersley), Salem (Mr. J. Gordon), Kur- 
nool (Hon. J. C. St. Clair), were beyond all praise. 

Early in October the executive committee deter¬ 
mined (on the suggestion of the honorary secretary) 
to publish a weekly statement of their proceedings, for 
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distribution in Great Britain and elsewhere, and gener¬ 
ally in India. It was determined to publish reports 
from local committees and other information likely to 
be of interest to subscribers as well as calculated to 
help the various committees in carrying on their work. 
A ‘ statement committee ’ was appointed to arrange for 
the periodical publication of the statement. It consisted 
of two members and the honorary secretary, brut one 
of these declined service, and only one gentleman (the 
Very Rev. J. Colgan) saw the proofs of the statement 
before publication. The ‘Weekly Statement’ was of 
foolscap size ; its average contents covered 60 pages—^ 
ranging from 40 as a minimum to 88 as a maximum. 
It was a source of great satisfaction to the committee 
to know that their efforts to make public all their pro¬ 
ceedings proved very gratifying to subscribers. The 
full publication of facts was also likely to be of benefit 
should similar efforts be needed in the future. Materials 
now exist which can be used as a guide. Had such 
been available during the famine in Madras more good 
might have been done with the money subscribed, with 
less delay than occurred. The executive committee 
had to ‘ make ’ its experience. 

Early in October the committee, finding it had con¬ 
trol of nearly fifty lakhs of rupees, and that its existing 
system of making grants in response to applications 
did not pi'ovide adequate means for disposal of the 
money, determined to make allotments proportionate to 
districts. Thirty-six lakhs were taken for this purpose, 
and the remainder reserved to meet claims outside the 
scope of the allotments, such as the proportion for 
Mysore, Bombay, and other places. It was also under¬ 
stood tliat as the amount subscribed increased tlie 
amounts could be proportionately added to. Mr. Gr. A. 
Ballard, member of the Board of Revenue, who was 
upon the committee, expressed his willingness to prepare 
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a statement in accordance with these suggestions. This 
was done, the basis of allotment being the intensity of 
distress as revealed in Government reports. The 
method of calculation adopted was briefly this ; the 
number of persons in Government relief of all sorts 
was taken and compared with the total population as 
indicating the intensity of distress in the various dis¬ 
tricts. The proportion of agriculturists to the general 
populatioii was taken fron the census returns. One- 
third of the 36 lakhs was apportioned to non-agricul¬ 
turists, whilst the remainder (24 lakhs) was apportioned 
to the agriculturists paying under 50 rs. Government 
assessment. 

The results worked out a fair idea of distribution. 
They had been modified to some slight extent from 
general information available, and it was believed the 
statement given below might be accepted as being an 
equitable allotment. On further consideration it was 
found there were not data for properly distributing the 
sums to subdivisions or taluks, and it was thought that 
operation might safely be left to the local committees, 
assisted as they were by Revenue and other Government 
officers of experience. Particulars were as follows ;— 

DrsTRiBUTiON O.F 36 Lakhs op Famine Reliep Funds. 


District 


Allotment to 

Allotment to non- agriculturists, 
agriculturists generally patta- 


generally patta- 
clars under 50 rs. 


Total 


Rs. R.s. Rs. 


2. Salem . 

3. Kiirnool 

4. Ouddapah . 

5. Coimbatore . 

6. North Arcot 

7. South Arcot 

8. Ohingleput . 

9. Madura 
10. Nellore 


1. Bellary 


2.25,000 6,75,000 9,00,000 

i;60,000 2,90,000 4,50,000 

1,80,000 3,20,000 5,00,000 

1,60,000 3,40,000 5,00,000 

1,19,000 1,81,000 3,00,0(X) 

95,000 1,55,000 2,50,000 

18,000 82,000 1,00,000 

75,000 1,25,000 2,00,000 

53,000 97,000 1,50,000 

1,15,000 1,35,000 2,50,000 


Total , 


12,00,000 24,00,000 36,00,000 
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This plan was adopted, and applications then before 
the committee were dealt with on the basis of this 
scheme. For the guidance of local committees it was 
decided that a letter should be prepared, of which the 
following is a copy of that sent to the honorary secretary 
of the local committee at Kurnool ;— 

The Madras general famine relief committee believe that their 
operations and those of the respective local committees will be facilitated 
and rendered more effective if a fairly definite idea is arrived at as to 
the amount of relief to be distributed in different localities. 

2. The genera,! committee find they are in a pasition efficiently to 
allot sums to collectorates, and perhaps to taluks. The arrangement 
of the farther more minute territorial and individual allotments will 
fiill to the local committees and sub-committees under the geneial 
principles that have been, or may he from time to time, indicated. 

3. Local and sub-committees had been pretty genei*ally foniied 
already, but the general committee is not satisfied that all pai’ts of the 
distressed tracts come within theii* action. If them are any tracts 
that have been hithei'to omittoil it is very desirable they should now 
be arranged for either by bringing them under an existing loctii com¬ 
mittee, or by a new committee or agency being forthwith started. 

4. The general committee find that the sum for apportionment 
over the Kurnool collectorate will not fall short of five lakhs of rupees. 
The committee consider this sum may be best utilised by distributing 
approximately one-third to relief of the general distressed population, 
and two-thirds to assist agiicultural operations by money grants for 
liire of bullocks, for seed grain, implements, &c. Generally the relief 
should be given to i^ots whose puttas are under 50 rs. 

5. In the Kurnool collectorate there is one local committee at 
Kurnool. Does this committee operate over all the taluks noted ’ 
directly or through local sub-committees or agencies 1 If not, I am 
to request your committee will be good enough to take the earliest 
possible opportunity of conferring with the collector, and with the 
collectoris coDCurrence, if necessary with any of the division or taluk 
officers, and aiTOiige either for bringing the taluks where relief has not 
hitheiiio been provided for within the scope of your own operations, or 
recommend to this committee how the said taluks may best bo reached 
and receive their due share of relief. 

6 . The committee will be glad to have the local committee’s 

^ 1. Pattikonda. 2. Ramulkota. 3. Nundikotkiir. 4. Mark’apur. 6. 
Oumbum. 6. .Nundial. 7. Sirwel. 8. Koilguntla. 
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L V^TTJKONDA^ 
1 T« I itn T 


V TALUQ 


A LOR TALlf^ 


SIRWELL 

TALUQ 


BE LLARV^^ 
TALUQ 

\Bellajy 


HOBPgJ TALUQ V 

'X i >v 


i KANlGHJRl TALUQ 


J *UNPi 

/suMlI TAki 
ZlM.p {. 


^UNOUi 
12 EM. 


HUVINHAD 6 ALI 


TALUQ 


—J GOOTV TAlXq 

/ELIARY' ,DISTR> 


NELLORE DISTF 

UOAYAGHiRJ IwaVAL 
TALUQ 


\SUDVAIL^ 

POODATUR ® 

TA LU Q \ ^ 


lAMMALMADUCI 


taluq 


i’ KUDLIGI taluq 


fRAYADffOG TALUQ 


HARPINHALLJ 
. TALUQ 


^^MANTAM R TALUQ 


(EUcjRE TALUO 


ATMAKUR TALUQ, 


SIDHOUT 


TALUQ 


i CU DOAPAH TALOOTt A t^UQ 


YUUVENDLA 


IRAPU^TALUQ/ 


/r 

i’^ENN^ONOA>--~?^KHADRA TALU< 
TALUQ J 4; ©+ / 


ypjDUR 


TALUQ 


RAYACHOTl TALUQ 


VENKATAGIi-RI 

2EM 


tMAOQAKASIRI t . -- 

/iNOfPUR TALUQ. 

i _. + £ 


iPALU TALUQ 

+ / 


Hi AtA&^mi 
2 EM. \ 


VOILPAD taluq 


iKALAST^lj 
J ZE».L 1 


CHEHORAGHERRr 

TALUQ 


PUN6AHUR ZEWmOARI 


TALUQ 


#iiL] 


garvaitnag? 
2EM ' 


CH17T0 0RTALU1 


ArtUUt B! 


JOUTH CANARA DIST% 

MANG aORE TALUO ; ®. 

9 .... jUPINARGAoi 

^ 1 taluq 


WALLA. 


!^©X+ 


36ilNGUP?T 


taluq 7fiURRlATTAl 
X TALUQjagg 


iTALUQ 


(RANIP! 


Vellore talui 


IHINGLEPUTj 

TAUiQ 

I 


KAS5ER600E 
L TALUQ 


TALUQ 


POLUR 

TALUQ 


TIRUPPATTUR 
/ TALUQ 


/AHOtVYASi 

..^ALUQ 


USSUR 

TALUQ 


flwh-AGUM 

TA .UQ 


MYSORE^ 

%J«X+ 


X + 

T! RU N aM ALAI TA LU Q f TIN 0\V AN) 


^^HARARPURl t 
^ »X 4 TALUQ V 

ALEIM DlifTR 


CO LLEGAL. TALUQ 


5 ^NDICHERFY 

Ff^xairS.. 


KOTTAYAM TALUQ 


SALtM TALUQ / ^ \ Xi-., .<f - 

f j iUX ./ . ' tCUOOAL 

Y osaiem /atturtalu^ ^,«£,^chella« taluq L. ® 

f 4 -y V y ^ i-^ + 

^ PERAMBALUR 1 

TALUQ J + \ 

>K - ^>AYAVERAM 

^^AK^MX \ 

u N NIL A 

_£~\JLALUQ 


BHOWAKI 

TALUQ 


WAIN AO taluq 

►J + 


KABUMBRANAU 
i TALUQ 


^SATTIAMAN GALAM 
^ TALUQ 


.^EILGHERRIES^ 

oiSix, 

Ooftacanumu. 


COGOi 


ilOAMBAKl 

TALUqZ 


,CALICUT TALUQ\ V 

iALABA^IDlSTmcni. 

ERNAD TALUQ ^ 


JOONAQKUB 


SNtUL^ 

- TALUQI 


-^COIMBATOJRE D\SV 

.Hi>imbaTOTeo^.. 

y COIMBATORET 
/ TALUQ ^.x^f^ALLAO AM 

/ taluq 


[SURAT 


SOMNATHPAFAlyr 


TRJCaiMOFQi 


PONA.SI 
; TALOQ.^ 


darapuram 

TALUQ 


‘UAMAN 


CULLITALE 
TALUQ I 


'ALGHAT TALUQ; 


jffUCT 


/POLACHY/ 4 S I 

I TALUQ jl/DUMAU£Kaij|^t J f ' 

' ./ ''■^‘•^^^ALAN! TALUO/ / 

i 1 r *5 X ffllMOrcUL TALUQ. 

A ^ ^ /i 


VCCL^..J 


fANJORETAL, 


|.WV»HC 

>ZEM. 


puddukottJ 
ZEMINOARI 


■aTEPliOl 

TALUi 


PATTAKOTTAl 
TALUQ / 




VR 1 CT^> 

/melur taluq\ 


*OONAH 


taluq; 


•RRiAKOL 

TALUQ 


SH1VAGUNGA 

2EMIHDARI 


INOAPOOR 


OAHIVADEC 


^RIVILLIPUTTU^" 
/ TALUQ 


AKULKOTE 


WOLAPOtf.R 


+ MALSIRAS+ 


5ATTUR 
: TALUQ , 


KAR&UALA 


.^NOERPOOR 

SAN GO LA 
AHK . + 

^ T*<AWG£LWAi»A 


TA50AUM 


iKARANAINARKOViL* 


RUTNAGHERRYj 


SAUGLl 


MEERUJ 


'TENKASI TALUQ + \ 

: + ^ OTTAPEDAR AM VaLU Q 

LL^D I STR ! 

IBAsAuWW^TA'ju^^'X / 


.BELGAil 


KALAOGI 

^GOA 


MADHfVEHAL 


PANCAUM^^ 

(fOHTUeucSc) 


r-j 

GUDOUT.K 


^EKKARi 
i TALUq 


DKARWAR 


lANGUNERI 

TALUO/^ 
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list of 

LOCAL COMMITTEES,SUB COMMITTEES AND AGENCIES 

Madras presidency and Mysore. 


ARCOT NORTH. 


MADRAS. 


VELLORE . 

ARCOT (RANIPETT) 

TaJjLLqs rdieved> tkrou^K StthLamimtbe^ . 

ARCOT SOUTH . 

L.C. - _ CUDDALORE. 

TaLugs htdryiducd Agency & Suh Ojmmitte^s 

__ BELLARY. _ 

X. C_ __ BELLAR Y, fXinvTh & Tolug.) 

GOOTY , ( 3 TslUl^s) 

ADONI J f Town <fe Tahjuq] 
OtherToLtigs hy Suh-Oyrnmixtecs through, 

Bdlwy Town Com/rutte-r. 

CHINGIXFUT . 

L . C, ..-_ SAIDAPETT. 

CHINGLEPUT. 

CQNJEVERAM. 

TalugsunderCakenfy'SAIDAPETT a, chingleput Cuowrdtt&e^. 

COIMBATORE . 

X . C .. COIMBATORE TOWN A J TALUqS. 

ERODE. 

BHOWANi, S-odierTabigs. 

IndividnciL Agency spedalfy employed- inHL-portion of 
BJwwanL& generaJJIy ^iroaghmitallTcdugs. 

CUDDAPA H 

L.C __ ^...CUDDAPAH TOWN. 

. madanapaui. 

TaJlUfG undertaJcen- fy these Committees widi.' 

Iruiiaduah Agency . 

KISTNA . 

Jndiridiud JgenycGt GUNTOOR, MASULIPATAM & VINUtONDA 

KURNOOL 

L.C. . 

NANOIAL. 

Talugs generally jmdertdkEn, uidividuxiL efihrt 
heing largely rdied on. 


Monegar Qwultjy & buJondiwls Day Nurseries & Sdiools. 

MADURA 

L.C. __ DISDIGUL: 

MADURA . 

PALANl. 

Oihefv termed, in Zemindaries and- elsewhere, and- 
eifartTnadehy indiyiduais. 

MYsoyr 

Cent J Committee- BANGALORE ,3ranck-at MYSORE , and 
through various agencies. 

Coora Flanters ’AssoctoJion , MERCARa . 

MALABAR. 


I. C _ VYTHERY i MANANTODI.tb through 

Local Charities. 

NEILGHERRY HILLS 

X . C _ OOTACAMUNO Si COONOOR ALoedLCharities. 

NELLORE . 

L.C _ NELLORE & IN VENKATAGIRl ZEMINDARY. 

Indivp agency at RAN APATAM, and elsewhere. 

ON COLE, 

SALEM . 

L.C .. Salem {mcluding Town & Talwqs) 

OOSQOOR. 

TRIPATORE. 

UTTEN6HERRY. 

KISTNAGHIRY 

TIN NEVELLY . 

L.C. .— TINNEVELLY, PALANCOTTAH Sb asdve 

Indiyidjujil Agency in- Sub Conamttees ■ 

TRICHINOPOLY . 

X. C. -T„! TRtcHiNOPOLT, and- mdivictuoL agency. 

CENTRAL India . 

( Ajui-t->e€an-JLeJjn—u^rajxte fhmu^h. Da^, 


BOMBAY PRESIDENCY. 

through Deccan and Kcindeish Cornnvuttees . 


SHOLAFOOR. 

DHARWAR. ! 

HUBLI. 

DAHrVADEE. 

PUNDERPOOR 

BUAPOQR. 

SAUGLl. 

TASGAUM. 

MADAPQOR. 

GO DOG. 

MADHIVEHAL. 

MIRAJ. 

mangelvadha . 

8ARREE. 

SANGOLA 

KALADGI. 

MAAHE. 

VEOLA. 

MALSIRAS. 

AKULKOTE. 

HARSUALA. 

SIRSOPHAL TANK. 

RUTNAGHERRf Ic. 

AHNEDNUGGUR. 


BELGAUM. 

KOKISREN. 

POONA . 

SURAT. 

BROACH. 

SATTARA. 
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TASK OF ORGANISATION COMPLETE. 7 

; as to proportionate allotments to diflerent taluks. It will 
tend to avoid confusion if roveniie temtorial divisions are adhered to 
as fai' as possible in apportioning grants to committees and agencies. 


By the first week in November the task of organising 
local committees, sub-committees, and agencies was 
complete, and the two gentlemen who went on deputa¬ 
tion returned to Madras. Their labours had been very 
successful: where committees were already in existence 
the delegates were useful in stimulating and directing 
action, particularly with x*egard to the outlying taluks, 
whilst, where no committee formerly existed, good 
working bodies of members were formed. The con¬ 
sequence w.is that, speaking generally, there was not 
in November a taluk in the whole of the distressed 
districts which was not, more or less completely, feeling 
tlie benefit of the unexampled generosity of England, 
the Colonies, and some Continental countries, in the lat¬ 
ter being included France—which subscribed through the 
Catholic missionaries,—and Germany and Switzerland— 
the two countries last named sending nearly 40,000 rs. to 
the Basel missionaries who labour in the western portion 
of the Madras Presidency and in the southern districts 
of Bombay. From the Kistna river to Cape Comorin 
most active relief operations were proceeded with, some 
of the distributors labouring in their self-imposed task 
with much energy and sacrifice. One gentleman spent 
over a week in a bullock cart visiting the distressed 
villages in a part of the region covered by the committee 
to which he belonged, giving aid to those whose cases 
had been previously investigated, and making further 
enquii-ies himself. This solitary instance would need 
to bo multiplied vastly if justice were done to the zeal 
and discretion with which the funds were distributed. 
The various proceedings of committees published from 
time to time showed the wisdom of many of the ar- 
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^^ngements made by sub-committees. The general 

committee felt that the discretion given to the sub-com¬ 
mittees had been most wisely used, and the determin¬ 
ation eai'ly arrived at, not to fetter their action with 
rules which local circuinstances might render inoperative 
or rnal a propos, was justified by events. By the first 
week in November over twenty-two lakhs of rupees had 
been placed at tlie command of local committees. T^he 
feeling, however, was general in the executive commit¬ 
tee, that the money was not being distributed fast 
enough *, and at a meeting field on October 25 a minute 
by Mr. Ballard, indicating the necessity for a proni})t 
and early distribution of the funds, was read. It was 
as follows;— 

1. At }>age .5 of tho ‘Madras Faniino Weekly Statement,’ No. 5, 
-will lie seen a distribution of 36 lakhs of famine relief funds over 
ten (listimsod districts. Tho piinciples on which this distribution was 
arrived at are briefly indicated. 

Tho arrangement as a -whole was adopted by the executive com¬ 
mittee, it being understood that iii distributing the sums to districts, 
any considerable amount (say amounts aggregating over 1,000 rs.) 
should >36 deducteil and the balance only allotted. 

2. It -^vas also, .1 think, pretty generally understood that approxi¬ 
mately two-thirds of the above amount should be devoted to assist 
ngricultui-jil operations. There were various reasons for this resolu¬ 
tion. 1 do not see them anywhere succinctly recorded, so it may not 
be out of place to indicate them here. 

3. Non-interference -with Government lelief has all along lieen 
strongly insisted on by Government luxd desired by the committee. 
After tho General Order of September 24 last, it was understood 
that Government particularly desired that faiuino relief funds should 
not lie given (without the most careful discrimination) to pei-sons w-ho 
lu\d previously been on Government relief, but who under the action 
or spirit of that order censed to be relieved. Numbers who were 
struck off village dole, and di.scharged from open camps and small 
I'clief Avorka, i*efused to go to close camps or large relief works at a 
disUiico from their villages. It was argued that to support or assist 
these people from famine relief funds to any gimt extent would tend 
to defeat tho purposes of Government. 
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i if this large class, and the disti-ossed still receiving Govern¬ 
ment relief, aro eliminated, it seems clear th/it a comparatively small 
numher of distressed will remain, save amongst the lower midcllo or 
poor aginculturists proper, amongst tlie ryots. 

It seemed that largo numbers of these, if not. actually starving 
(though iiistjiaccs of starvation were not wanting), were in very poor 
physical condition, >vhilst still larger numbers were liereft of all means 
of carrying on agricultural operations. 

It was felt that if these could he rtmrhed m Hrm many woiikl be 
kept from the necessity of leaving their homes for Cloverninent works. 
Many would be enabled to cultivate their holds, sensibly helping 
towards increasing the food supplies of the countiy, and that thus 
by helping them liberally wdth money from famine relief funds an 
araonjit of dii'ect and indirect lumefit w^oiild l.>e done not only indi¬ 
vidually but collectively which could hardly he achieved in any other 
way. The relief to the agriculturists must l>e given 7 iow. That to 
other classes can bo extended over the time tliat pres.suro hists. "J'he 
communications the committee have i*eceived from Government 
oiTicers, private individiiak, missionaries, ^c., show remarkahlo con¬ 
sensus of oi>inion that relief could be most efhciently given by dis¬ 
tributing largdy to the agiicultural population. 

But all agree that the money sJioiM be put in the hamls of the 
people with the least possible delay. 

4, The distribution of one-third and two-thirds of the allotments 
amongst agricultumts and non-agncviJtiirists was accordingly pro¬ 
posed as, though an arbitraiy, a fair, practical basis to work upon. 

The essence of the success of the scheme, however, as far as tlio 
agriculturists ai*e concfjrnt^d, is to get the money forthwith into their 
hands, so m to koe]^ them at home and help on witli them cultivation 
dirriiig the present s^iason. 

5. I think tlie [position indicated above has been theoreticallv 
taken up by the committee. Pnuitically we seem to licsitate to act 
uj)on it. When any considerable gi-ants are proposed there seem 
lingering doubts as to whether we are jirstified in making them now, 
whether we should not only make small di.sbur.sements at present, 
whether we should not Imsband the relief funds so that they may 
extend over four months or so, and that we may continue payinc^* in 
drildfits over that })eriod. 

G. It is open to us still to adopt this lattcJ’ system if we please. 
Only, if we are to do so, let us adopt this and reject the other 
deliberately. At presei^t there does seem some danger that whilst the 
former plan stands approved in j)riucij>lc, the time for carrying it out 
may be allowed to slip away by more indecision in action. 
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7 . I therefore intend proposing at next meeting as a formal reso¬ 
lution :— 

i. That the full allotments to agriculturists (generally puttadars 

under 50 i*s.) entered at page 5 of the ‘Weekly Keport' 
No. 5 (deducting allotments aggregating 1,000 ra. or up¬ 
wards in any case) be sent out to the respective loc.al 
committees forthwith, with injunctions to ai’i’ange indi¬ 
vidual distribution in the taluks witl) the least possible 
delay. 

ii. That 25 per cent, of the allotments to non-agidculturists 

(with similar reservation as to sums already sent) be also 
sent out at once to the local committees, witli intimation 
that balances are available to make them further similar 
remittances. That these fuither remittances will be made 
in communication with the local committees, but that 
this committee requests it may be borne in mind that 
casual assivstance may be required to relieve distress till 
January or February. 

8 , I am only too well aware that the agricultural season may 
almost be considered as passed in some places, and is I'apidly j)assing 
ovei 7 where. Still, in my humble opinion a more efficient use of our 
funds Ciuinot be made. 

As the question is one of the gravest importance, I have put it in 
this form. If the n?solutions are seconded and carried, they can bo 
acted on at once. If they ai’o not approved, I trust that amended 
resolutions or other resolutions may be put forth and adopted for 
action to be tiiken on them. 

0. Even with the immediaite distribution proposed, 15,00,000 ns. 
will remain for distribution in Madras districts not included in the 
above, in Mysore and elsewhere—and to supplement, if necessaiy, the 
sums now recommended to be distributed. 

I do not think I can be wrong in appending to tliese remarks a 
General Order just received. It seems to me that by putting money 
at once into the liands of the ryots we can most efficiently aid what 
Government hero desire. 


GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS *.—REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Famine Relief, 

No. 489. Proceedings of Government, dated October 15, 1877, 
Famine Kelief, No. 2,331. 
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Governor in Council lias, by a telegraphic onlor of the 
13bh instant, (.Jailed the attention of collectors to the importanco of 
utilising to the utmost the p3L*esent favouiable change MkceiiuDeous 
in tlie season. The recent rainfall has materially 
restored the condition of growing crops; many crops ai‘e being now- 
harvested ; land is nearly everywhere m a fit slate for cultivation; 
mid the rains of the north-east monsoon may be shoitly expected. 
Prices have been giadiially declining. In this state of the countiy it 
is of the utmost importance to its future prosjierity that every exeition 
should be at oi.iee made to induce, encourage, and facilitate the return 
of people to their own homes and ordinaiy occupations. There may not 
unnaturally exist some feeling of hesitation amongst many, especially 
amongst those who have wandered from theii* own districts, to leii vc 
their present shelter, but the interests of the country demand that 
every available hand shall be turned to aginciilturo, and eveiy exertion 
used to iiKjrease and expedite the growth of the newly-sown crops, on 
which tlie peojile must rely to restore the prices of food-grains to a 
normal state. 

2. That this necesKsity is appreciated by the people is evinced by 
the fact that largo numbers have already of their own accoi’d left 
works and camps for agiicultural employ, and that in many districts 
the area cultivated is larger than usual at this period. Yet in these 
districts more, and in others much, can he done, and no divisional 
officer should feel satisfied while any available land in his division 
remains uncultivated, 

3. The Governor in Council desirovS also to impims on collectors 
the urgent necessity for i*educing, as rapidly as may be, the numbers 
who are receiving State charity on relief works, in relief camps, Ac., 
and consequently of diminishing the heavy drain on current ex¬ 
penditure. 

4. The general principles on wliich relief is to be administered are 
already laid down in Geneml Order of Se])t€‘mber 24, No, 2,847. The 
Government have spared no pains to relieve and sustain, and also to pro¬ 
vide employment for, the people; now, however, agricultural or other 
usual employment is obtainable, and district officers must take care that 
the moaai.u'es which were necessary for relief of thefamine-stneken are 
not converted into a prolonged demoralising and pauperising charity. 

5. A judicious but firm application of the tests and limitations laid 
down in the Government Order refeixed to will prevent the danger 
while meeting any neccjssity; but laxity or indecision in any district 
may not improbably re^jult in the continued dependence of a large 
pauperised population on State aid through another year. 

6 . Wliere the mimbers on relief works are materially diminished, 
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proportionate diminution should be made in the establishments, and 
labour should Ix) consolidated so as to economise supervision. When 
the nunibem in camps are materially diminished, subordinate estab¬ 
lishments should be also diminished or otherwise utilised, permanent 
ofhcars of the districts being allowed to resume their ordinary work. 
The general relief organisation of a district, however, is not to bo 
reduced or broken up until furthei’ instructions from the Grovemment, 
the nature of which will be regulated by the advent and extent of the 
monsoon rains. 

7. Tlie Governor in Council has had befoi’e him applications for 
sanction for many new works of a petty and local character, the pos¬ 
sible benefit to arise from wliich can only be of a purely temporary 
chamcter. He considers such works undesirable, but does not, how¬ 
ever, desire to fetter the disci'ebion of collectors, and therefore will not 
generally refuse to sanction works recommended by them ; but the 
sanction will only bo accorded upon the distinct understanding that 
collectors, before recommending any works for sanction, satisfy them¬ 
selves that such works are essential to the proper extent of I’elief, and 
ai’o not urged fi*om motives of pm-ely local interest, or instigated by 
sulmrdinates wlio hope for an opportunity to make an illicit gain from 
the relief expenditure. 

(True Extract.) 

(Signed) J. H. Garstin, 
Additional Seci'ctary to Government. 

To the Collectors of Kistna, Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Kumool, 
Nortli Arcot, CMngleput, South Arcot, Taiijore, Trichinopoly, Madura, 
Tinnevolly, Coimbatore, Salem, Commissioner of the Nilgiris, Board 
of Eevenue, with a copy of telegram, dated October 13, 1877, No. 28; 
Financial Department, with a copy of telegram, dated October 13, 
1877, No. 28; Public Works Department, with copy of telegram, 
dated October 13, 1877, No. 28. 

After some discussion the resolutions were agreed 
to, and a third added in the following terms :—‘ The 
general committee, whilst indicating the above propor¬ 
tion of distribution, do not wish to bind the local 
committees by any hard and fast line. The general 
committee leave to the local committees, and look to 
them to exercise, a judicious discretion in making actual 
distril)ut.ion both in regard to classes of the population 





and in regard to indivklnalc!.’ Those resolutions were 
printed as a memorandum and forwarded to all commit¬ 
tees and agencies next day. Thenceforward the work 
of distribution proceeded with little delay or interrup¬ 
tion. 

A most pleasing feature of the period under notice 
was the mtente cordiale which was renewed between his 
Excellency the Viceroy and the disbursers of the relief 
fund. This was made manifest in the following letter 
to the honorary secretary :— 

Uovernraerit; House, Simla, Sept. 30, 1877. 

My dear Sir,—The Viceroy desires me to write to you in regard 
to the intimation, which he conveyed to you when at Madras, of his 
desire to subscribe to the genera.! relief fund as soon as the objects to 
which the fund is to be devoted should be specially defined. 

Hi>s Excellency ha.s now asc<>rtained from the Madras Government, 
and from yoiu* instructions to the delegates of the committee, the 
geneml purjx)sea on which, the fund will be expended; and although 
he hopes to learn hereafter that these purposes have been somewhat 
more minutely defined in communication with the Madras Govern¬ 
ment, he is satisfied that they liavo been planned with a careful desire 
to avoid clashing with those of Government organisation, and that 
they are such as the Government of India can fully approve. His 
Excellency regrets that there has been some delay in obtaining this 
information, but he is anxious to lose no further time in adding his 
name to the subscription list of the relief fund, and I am accordingly 
directed to enclose, with the expression of his Excellency’s best 
wishes for the continued success of your eiforts, a draft for ten thou¬ 
sand rupees. 

I remain, my dear 8ir, 

Yours faithfully, 

O. T. Buune, 

LU-Gol, and PrivaU Secretary 

to the Viceroy, 

Wm. Bigby, Esq., 

Hon. Secretary, Famim Relief Fund, 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE COLLECTING COMMITTEES.—THE MANSION HOUSE. 

Nothing could have been simpler than the procedure 
adopted by the Mansion House Committee in its direc- 
tioTi of the vast national fund which was speedily raised. 
Ihis was in keeping with the manner in which the 
movement was started—quietly, unostentatiously. The 
promoters, however, were pleaders in behalf of real 
distress and much suffering, such distress and suffering 
as served to touch the British heart very closely. For 
once the remark, ‘ A trifling casualty nigh at hand 
absorbs more attention and occupies more interest than 
the welfare of hundreds of thousands at a distance ’ was 
proved untrue. Space was annihilated, and with the 
absence of all sensationalism, or anything that could be 
called such, a real and lively interest was established be¬ 
tween the British and the Indian people which continued 
at the flood for many months. According to the testi¬ 
mony of the Mansion House Committee, much of this 
interest was created by the means used by the Madras 
executive committee to keep all interested au courant 
with tlie condition of the people and the efforts made 
to alleviate distress. Among other means adopted 
weie Weekly telegrams which, upon receipt, were posted 
outside the Mansion House, and sent to all the news¬ 
papers. The following are messages sent out at the 
dates named; they will serve to show the impi’essions 
foimed by the disbursing committees of their work:_- 
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To the Lord Mayor^ London. 

This week lias been the busiest in the committee's experience. 
.All through the distressed districts the utmost activity is being dis¬ 
played by the relief committees, who are disbursing the funds most 
carefully. An enquiry from house to house in the villages has been 
made, and the lists have been scrutinised with Uie greatest care. Tho 
repoHs from the local committees and agencies give most interesting 
descriptions of the gratitude shown by the recipients, and particulars 
of the benefits derived from the fund. These reports appear in the 
‘ Weekly Sbitement * posted to England to-day. The recipients ax'e made 
clearly to understand tliat the relief comes from English friends. One 
distributor writes should like you and your friends in England 
to see the expression of thankfulness upon their dark, careworn, 
faces, A chord has been stinck which probably never was 
touched before.^ Some case.s of agriculturists, especially in the Nellore 
district, ju’e most disheartening. In the fii’st sowing the seed rotted; 
in the second the yoimg plants were oaten by gi-asshoppers. In these 
cases advances had been made by Government, and now a grant from 
the relief committee has put new life in the people, and courage to 
try again. The mortality returns of August are still coming in. They 
all tell the same story of a gi-eater number of deaths that month than 
in any otlier period of famine. In South Aj’cot, for instance, the in¬ 
crease over the average of that month of the last hve years is 10,033; 
Chingleput, 7,613; Cuddapah, 9,340; Kumool, 6,769 ; Madura, 7,198. 
Next week we hope to have the complete returns for August. In 
Mysore the destitution and death-rate have been very bad; but though 
the actual statistics ai^ not yet to hand, an improvement is reported. 
■Weather fme, with passing clouds; wind north-east, but rain holding 
off. Reports from the Ganjam and Kistna districts show that tlie 
rain is greatly needed there, the Godavery river, fed by the south¬ 
west monsoon, having been lower than in any previous September in 
many years. Irrigation in tlie Godavery system much affected in 
consequence. 

Madras, October 23, 

To Londo7i^ to Lord Mayor. 

Operations being continued. New tracts, Tiichinopoly and Tinne- 
velly, been brought within scopje action. One president of committee 
writes:—‘ The closer you look into matters, and the better you know 
the people, the more you see how feaifully wddely spread is the present 
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distress, borne by the poor creatures in dumb resignation to fate, and 
with scarcely a murmur.’ The general committee’s delegates have 
visited all districts. Now there is not a taluk or zemindaiy not 
mchnied in mnge operations. Arr-angements made by taluk com¬ 
mittees many cases admirable, the most deserving of the people being 
reached and assisted. Utmost advantage is being taken of favourable 
rains interior, and the aid from England enabling CTiltivators very 
small holdings commence sowing, &c., is simply incalculable. Every 
exertion is being made by central, local, and sub-committees and 
agencies to make most present oppoi-tunity. Ascerhiined death-rate, 
August, largest on record. Letters from England received mail, 
especially Mansion House and Manchester, much appreciated.. Wind, 
weatlier Madras vjiriable. Paidial showers general and fieq\ient 
throughout Presidency, except Madras. Eaijif/dl above Ghats more 
steady and general; prospects improved, save parts coast in Godavery, 
.Delta, Kistna, and Ganjam. Further aid been allotted famine im¬ 
migrants Central India, through Sir Henry Daly. Small allotment 
unofficial etlbrts in Nizam’s dominioriKS. 

October 27, 1877. 


I'd London^ Lord Mayor. 


All possible exertions are b(3mg made to tmm the favourable 
weather to good account. The organisation is now complete. Over 
100 committees are actively at work, with excellent results. In the 
interior, where the greatest difficulty as to the disbursement was 
anticipated, generally satisfactoi-y arrangements ha,ve been made. 
The meml>ers of the committees are making the most self-denying 
and earnest effoi-ts to bring the maximum number of people within 
the scope of the fund. One European gentleman lived for a week in 
a bullock ' bandy ’ among villagers, disbursing aid to people whose 
cases bad been previously enquhed into. This is but a sample of 
earnest and energetic efforts of the committees. At Trichinopoly, 
when the committee was formed, the late Prime Minister of Tiua an- 
core, Sheahai Sastri, proposed that the Madras Committee should 
convey to the English public the high sense of thankfulness and 
gratitude of the people of Tiicliinopoly for their noble liberality in 
having come forward to aid the inhabitants of India in this distress. 
Weather * monsoonish' and favourable in most districts. Latest 
Government reports, dated October 31, sjiy of Ganjam—‘ Here, rain 
urgently wanted. Crops withering.’ Of Godavery there is a similar 
repc.'rt. The favouiiible sea.son leads to a i^apid reduction of people 
on Government relief, yet this month (November) began with 
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1,362,329 people on works and gratuitous relief, Our committees 
forecast tliat relief will be required to suppoi't life till February, when 
crops are expected. Already eight lakhs of rui)eeB have been allotted 
to Mysore, of which live have been actually remitted. Australia is 
rendering appreciable assistance. 

Madms, November 3, 1877. 


To London^ Lord Mayor. 

Reports from all districts of committee's operations continue 
satisfactory. Excluding Bombay, thirty relief centres, but includ¬ 
ing Mysore with Madms Presidency nearly 150 committees; probably 
three or four thousand English, Eurasian, Indian gentlemen engaged 
in woi*k of relief. Amount expended and in course of expenditure to 
date over 300,000?. sterling. During next few months till crops 
reaped operations will continue, and munificent generosity Great 
Britain, Australia, New Zealand, Mauritius, non-distressed poidiions 
India—eighty-two lakhs in all—will enable general committee, 
Madras, meet all demands. Impression produced by marvellous 
generosity, especially England, most profound. Perfect and entire 
unanimity between officials and our committees exists; the maximum 
of good attainable is being secured. Weather continuing favoui'able; 
many people leaving Government relief, retmming to agiiculture and 
trades. Majority these need help to begin life again, being absolutely 
homeless, without clothe.s, without money. In some parts too much 
rain falling. Seed sown late rotting in ground; dry crops part of 
Bellary district quite spoiled, necessitating help to those who montli 
ago seemed beyond assistance. Committees will continue weekly 
telegtfims of progress if wished, and reports published each mail- 
day will be forwarded till distress over. Please wire this Lancashire 
and elsewhere. 

Madras, November 10, 1877. 

The Mansion House Committee met weekly, but 
arrangements were made for the receipt of money 
continuously, and the officials of the fund were kept 
very busy day by day, as contributions flowed in fast. 
Many letters breathing the deepest sympathy with 
the sufferers were received by the T.ord Mayor, from 
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amongst which that from Miss Florence Nightingale 
may be selected. She wrote:— 

London, August 17, 1S77. 

My LoitI,— -If English people know what an Indian Famine is— 
worse than a battlefield, worse even than a retreat; and this famine, 

too, is in its second year.there is not an. .English man, v/oman, 

or child, who would not give out of their abimdanco, or out of their 
economy. 

If we do not, we are the Turks who put an end to the wounded, 
and worse than they, for they put an end to the enemy’s wounded; but 
wo, by neglect to our own starving fellow-subjects ; and thei*e is not a 
more industrious being on the fac^e of the earth than the ryot. Ho 
deserves all we can do. Having seen your* advertisement this morning 
only, and thanking God that you have initiated this relief, I hasten 
to enclose wliat I can—25?.; hoping that I may be able to repeat tlie 
mite again ; for all will be wanted. Between this and January our 
fellow-creatures in India will need everybody’s mite—given now at 
once—then repeated again and again. And may God bless the 
fund. 

Pi*ay believe me, my Lord, ever your faithful servant, 

Florence Nightingale. 

Ihe Right Honourable the Lord Mayor, 

By way of extending operations, communications 
•were opened with all the provincial mayors and 
provosts throughout the United Kingdom, and there 
were few who did not respond, some in a very 
generous manner. A similar appeal—a cirevdar setting 
forth in brief terms the distress being experienced— 
was sent to the ministers and clergy of all denomina¬ 
tions, asking them, if practicable, to have collections in 
their respective places of worship. By these means, 
in small suras, millions of people became partakers in 
the act of charity, making it truly national. Com¬ 
munications were also sent to the chief municipal 
functionaries of Australasia, with great results of good. 
Moat of the British Colonies, however, contributed 
without being solicited to do so. The work of the Man- 
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sion House Committee was kept very practical in its 
aims and efforts through the presence upon it of In¬ 
dian administrators like Sir Henry Norman and the 
Eai’l of Northbrook, and of a number of Indian 
merchants. 

By way of experiment, a money-box was, early in 
September, attached to the railings of the Mansion 
House during the business hours of the day, and the 
result was the collection ou that day of 10/. 12s. lOd. in 
coin of all kinds. A noticeable subscription paid in 
on one occasion was that of 2/. from the children of the 
Board Schools in Sun Lane, Norwich, and Avith it was 
sent the suggestion that if a similar collection wa.s 
made in the 14,000 schools of the kingdom a sura 
might be obtained that would equal, if not exceed, the 
church offertories. Another contributor urged that a 
public appeal should be made for ‘ a million sixpences.’ 
‘Connaught Street, W.’ wrote that a house-to-house 
subscription in that street of fifty-nine houses resulted 
in one day in 20/. 55. being added to the Lord 
Mayor’s fund. Seven househoiders had already sub¬ 
scribed through other channels, and fourteen were away 
from London. Lie suggested that if responsible persons 
in other parts of the metropolis would likewise visit 
all the dwellers in their streets and explain the nature 
and m-gency of the crisis, the result could not fail to be 
a very handsome addition to the fund. A Wesleyan 
minister at Birkenhead, Avho sent 24/. from his Sunday 
scholars, suggested that an appeal should be made to 
the Sunday schools. He said : ‘ I cannot but think 
there Avould be a handsome response. Have we not 
20,000 schools that could send 1/, each?’ 

At a meeting of the Common Council of the City 
of London it was unanimously resolved to contribute 
the sum of 1,000/. tOAvards the fund. Mr. Hodsoll 




Heath, speaking upon the question, expressed his 
opinion that private charity, munificently as it was 
being bestowed, would go but a small way to meet the 
vast requirements of the famine-stricken population, 
and that it was the province of the Government, 
primarily, to undertake effectually the work of relief. 
It was impossible to relieve sixteen millions of people 
by private subscriptions. The Lord Mayor’s conduct in 
opening the fund was warmly approved, and his Lord- 
ship took occasion to thank the generous subscribers to 
it, and especially the local mayors who were working 
hard in the matter. The Government, he added, were 
doing what they could. 

Several influential weekly newspapers opened lists 
among their subscribers and materially added to the 
tund. On one day, early in the history of the fund, 
two Grecians called at the Mansion House and paid in 
28^. which had been subscribed by the scholars of 
Christ’s Hospital. There were very few public schools 
—or private ones either, for that matter—which did 
not make contrihutions' to the fund. An interesting 
fact in the history of the fund raised in India was 
that the students of Bengal, through the Rev. K. S. 
Macdonald, contributed largely. The children of 
Anglo-Indian parents at school in the United Kingdom 
were very active in contributing to a fund which Avas 
to relieve the race to which their ayahs and bearers 
belonged. Everybody who had little ones at home had 
some story to tell of the kindly feeling evinced by 
their children : from among the multitude ot stories 
told one may be selected. Three children were at 
school in England and heard of the distress in India; 
the two elder ones (girls) at once agreed to give up a 
trip to the sea-side that the money might be seuf to the 
Mansion House. They also asked to be alloAvecl to do 
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without butter on their bread and sugar in their tea, 
that the money might be sent to the fund.- This was 
permitted. ‘ I don’t want butter or sugar,’ said their 
little brother. So he was allowed to take the self- 
denying oi'dinance, and continued bravely for a week, 
when lie went to the relative in whose charge he and 
his sisters were, and said:—‘ Auntie: isn’t the famine 
over yet? I think it is.’ Of course it came to an end 
at once for that warm-hearted little feilow. 

The Chief Rabbi of London called upon his co¬ 
religionists to subscribe ; in the course of his appeal he 
said:—‘ It is but a few days ago that our congregations 
were asked to alleviate the misery of the unhappy 
victims of the war; and I am glad to learn that the 
appeals on behalf of the Turkish Sufferers’ Relief h’und 
are being satisfactorily responded to. But the calamity 
which has befallen our fellow-subjects in Southern 
India is of such magnitude, and the need for immediate 
help is so pressing, that I dare not delay making this 
request to you. During the sacred festivals which are 
approaching you will on several occasions address your 
congregation. I ask that on the day you deem most 
fitting you would plead to your congregants on behalf 
of the millions who are suffering by the dire and 
dreadful famine that is raging in India. You will, 
then, I am sure, point out to your hearers how necessary 
it is that the efforts of the Indian Government in coping 
with this terrible calamity should be supplemented by 
private bounty. You will impress the sacred truth 
upon your worshippers that with our sincere penitence 
and devout prayer must be combined practical benevo¬ 
lence, and you will remind them of the inspired bidding 
of the prophet which he proclaims in discoursing of the 
fast acceptable to the Lord: “ Is it not to deal thy bread 
to the starving ? ” I leave it to your judgment and the 
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discretion of your wardens whether it be advisable to 
make a special collection among the members of your 
synagogue, or whetlier yon will call upon them to 
forward their generous contributions direct to the 
Mansion House fund, or, in the case of provincial con¬ 
gregations, to the local fund. May the Lord speedily 
remove the scourge of famine from the Indian Empire, 
and grant us all a year of happiness, a year of peace, 
prosperity, and salvation.’ 

By the first week in September money was received 
at the Mansion House at the rate of 7,000/. per diem, 
but the tide was only rising, and shortly after 10,000/. 
per day were received for several days. The amount 
was received in sums varying from the copper coin 
dropped into the box outside the Mansion House to a 
cheque for 1,000/. from a London banker or merchant; 
164,000/. was raised in three weeks. The maximum 
sum received on any one day was 12,000/., on Sep¬ 
tember 21. In barely six weeks the sum of a quarter 
of a million sterling was received. This amount was the 
spontaneous and. voluntary offering, not only of the 
merchants and bankers of the City of London, but of 
all classes throughout the country, from Her Majesty 
downwards ; and was a remarkable proof—if any such 
were needed—of the heartfelt sympathy with which their 
fellow-subjects in India were regarded at that most 
critical period. The collection of so vast a sum naturally 
cast a good deal of anxious work upon the chief magis¬ 
trate, his secretary, and the small staff at the Mansion 
House, but, with the aid of the energetic committee, 
everything proceeded successfully. A telegram announc¬ 
ing that a quarter of a million had been exceeded, and 
that the fund was still likely to increase, was despatched 
to Her Majesty the Queen by the Lord Mayor, and a 
formal communication of the fact was made to the 
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Prime Minister.^ The Empress of India acknowledged 
the intimation of Sir Thomas White by a telegram 
through the Home Secretary, which stated tliat Her 
Majesty felt deeply the readiness with which the suffer¬ 
ings of the people in India had touched the hearts of 
the people at home. Lord Beacousfield thought the 
result ‘ a splendid instance of national sj^mpathy,’ and 
added, ‘ I will express my hope that this generous aid 
may still be extended, because although the action of 
the Indian Government at present is not hampered by 
want of funds, without doubt the assistance administered 
by private hands reaches localities and classes which the 
necessarily more formal help accorded by public authority 
does not and cannot touch.’ 

The sympathetic feeling of the English people did 
not need much stimulus, but a great deal of help 
was undoubtedly afforded to the fund by the letters 
which his Grace the Governor of Madras wrote to the 
Lord Mayor from time to time. One of them was as 
follows :— 

Government House, Madras, September 10, 1877. 

My dear Lord Mayor,—I ventui^e to express to youi* Lordship 
tlie heFirtfelt giutitude which already begins to pervade the minds of 
natives of this Presidency for the exertions your Lordship has made 
and the response which has rewarded your kind interest. 

The emergency is indeed gieat. Realise the position of the 
English people with the quartern loaf ranging from 2s. 6d. xipwa.T*ds, 
and at the same time an utter scarcity of every green thing—of every¬ 
thing witli wliich food can ordinarily be supplemented—and you may 
form some idea of the scarcity and the terrible position of the classes 
even above the poor labourers and cultivators. To see those classes 
aided and, if possible, saved from falling into tlie abyss of pauperism 
from which in all countries it is so hard to emerge, i.-; one of the 
principal objects I hope to see attained by the aid of English charity. 
Government may do much, but, working necessarily under rule and 
regulation, cannot do much that should be done. Working side by 

* 7'Ae Times, September 27. 
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side with e powerful organisation of private charity, it can do much, 
very much more than will be due to the mere amount of money 
expended. I have directed returns of the increasing distress and 
pressure in the various districts to be sent to your Lordship; the 
mortuary returns sent home officially disclose too plainly the sufferings 
of Southern India. 

Believe me, your Lordshii^'s faithful 

Buckjngiiam and Chandos. 

The Eight Honourable the Lord Mayor. 

At a meetmg held on October 22 the Lord Mayor 
referred in terms of liigh appreciation to the efforts 
made on behalf of the fund by the mayors and local 
authorities throughout the kingdom, and said that 
from the Lord Mayor of Dublin he had received no Jess 
than 22 remittances of 500/. each. He also stated that 
about 800/. had been collected in the Roman Catholic 
churches of the metropolis, and wuld be paid in within 
tlie next few days. 

An extract from the minutes of the Mansion House 
Committee of November 5 will show how the fund was 
stopped :— 

* A meeting of the executive committee of the fund now being 
raised at the Mansion House for the relief of the suffei’ers by the 
famine in India was held in the Yenetian Parlour for the despatch of 
business. 

^ The fund was reported to amount to 446,100Z., of which 405,000?. 
had been remitted to India. 

‘ While the committee was sitting a telegram from the Duke of 
Buckingham, the Governor of Madras, dated that aftemoon, was 
received by the Lord Mayor, It was in these terms:— 

‘ Your Lordship’s exertions have brought such lil)eral aid from all 
quarters that, under the present favourable prospects, we gratefully 
say the collection may cease. In this the executive relief committee 
concur. 

‘ Another telegram, addressed to Mr. Soulsby, the secretaiy, was 
simultaneously received from Mr. Digl>y, the secretaiy of the relief 
committee, stating :— 

‘ With reforcnco to the Governor’s telegram, please remember that 




we sliall continue active operations with the munificent funds supplied 
to us til] January or February/’ 


‘ On the motibn of Mr. S. P. Low, seconded by Sir Nathaniel de 
Rothschild, M.P., it was unanimously resolved to send the following 
telegram in reply to the authorities at Madi’as :— 

‘The Mansion House Committee will make no further apix^al. 
They will collect all subscriptions from local committees and other 
sources with the least possible delay. The accounts Avill be audited 
and the balance remitted. Twenty thousand pounds, making 425,000/., 
is to-day forwarded.’ 

It was not easy, however, to stay the flow, and for 
nearly six months after this date the Mansion House 
Committee continued to receive subscriptions and to 
remit them to Madras. 

A strong feeling of cordiality existed between the 
chief collecting and the chief disbursing committees, 
and when the time came for Sir Thomas White, as Lord 
Mayor, to give place to another, the Madras executive 
committee telegraphed to his Lordship in these terms :— 
‘ On the approaching termination of your tenure of high 
office, we desire to express on behalf of the people of 
Southern India the deep and warm gratitude which is 
felt among all races and creeds for your Lordship’s 
active benevolence, and for your great and successful 
exertions in promoting the munificent sympathy of the 
people of Great Britain with tlie sufferings of the famine- 
stricken populations of India.’ The Lord Mayor thus 
replied by telegram;—‘I return you my warmest thanks 
for your telegram just received. It will ever form a 
most pleasing recollection to me that, in my official 
position as Lord Mayor, I was made the medium of 
forwarding to Southern India the generous alms contri¬ 
buted by all classes of ray fellow-countrymen for the 
relief of the famine-stricken people. I take no credit to 
myself for the splendid response made to my appeal, but 
I rejoice that ray office here enabled me to originate 




the fund and to take some part in its collection and 
distribution/ ^ 

LANCASHIRR^ 

No part of England responded more eagerly to the 
appeal for contributions than did the county of Lanca¬ 
shire. This was the more pleasing from the fact that 
tlirough its trade thex’e is no portion of the United 
Kingdom brought so much into contact with India as 
the great cotton-manufacturing county. Public meet¬ 
ings were held in Manchester, 1/iverpool, and other 
places, and subscription lists opened. A letter from 
the Rev. S. Alfred Steintlial, honorary secretary of 
the Manchester and Salford committee, epitomises the 
action taken in Lancashire. Writing on October 4, 
he said :— 

‘ I have liad the hoiiom, in behalf of our committee, of send¬ 
ing yon A^^arious sums : on September 5, 10,000^., on September 19, 
5,000?., on the 26th, 3,000?., and to-day I am happy to remit 
another 3,000?., making in all 21,000?. I trust before this reaches 
you to have sent still more to i*elieve the sad suffering of our felloAv- 
subjects in India. My chief object in writing to you to-day, in 
addition to confirming my previous telegrams, is to inform you that 
our chief Lancashire towns haA-e ngi-eed that their subscriptions are to 
be all placed under one heading as Lancashire Indian Famine Rtdief 
Fund.” We are all mindful of the generous help given to oin* factory 
workers during the cotton famine by friends in India, and are very 
desirous tiiat it should not be thought that we were ungrateful for 

^ One further instance of good feeling maybe inentioned-Prior 1o leav¬ 
ing the Mansion House, the late I.ord Mayor (Sir Thomas White) enter¬ 
tained there at dinner the members of the committee by whom he had been 
assisted iii the collection and distribution of the Indian famine fund. The 
banquet was served in the Long Parlour. After dinner * the liealth of the 
Madra.s Committee’was proposed by Sir Thomas White, and a telegram, 
wishing them success in their arduous labours, was despatchod to his Grace 
the Governor. Mr. S. P. Low replied for the Mansion House Committee, 
and Mr. J. Fleming, O.S.I., proposed, in flattering terms, * the health of 
Lord Mayor AVhite,’ under whose auspices the fund had been raised, with a 
result so successful. 
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that generous assistance. We bear it constantly in mind, and one of 
the few gleams of comfort that we can derive in the midst of this sad 
visitation arises from the fact that it enables us, in some small degree, 
to give expression to the sense of obligation we shall always feel imder 
to those generous friends who helped us in our need. 

‘Borne of our Lancashire subsciiptions have already been paid into 
the Mansion House fund, but we shall try and make a complete list 
of Lancashire contributions, and shall feel much pleased if you can by 
some means let our county work be known; as we feel a special tie 
to India, above what can be felt by other parts of England, with the 
exception of tlie cotton manufacturing part of Cheshire lying near us. 

‘ While I am writing, might I be bold enough to ask you to be 
kind enough to send me all possible infonnation as to means which 
men of experience in your Presidency believe may be adopted to avert 
such calamities in the future ? Our committee have resolved as soon 
as the pres8ui*e of work arising from the appeal for money is over to 
try and airouse such public feeling as shall help the Government in 
carrying preventive measures, even at the cost of public money, and 
all advice which comes to us from men residing in India must be of 
great service to us.’ 

The money contributed—nearly £100,000—was 
only a small part of the s}'mpathy shown b}' Lancashire. 
Through public meetings and in other ways pressime 
was brought to bear upon the English Government to 
devise remedial means to prevent future famines. 

Two Lancashire towns—Bolton and Blackburn— 
preferred to keep their contributions distinct, and did 
so. The sums sent by them respectively were £5,150, 
and £3,500. 

At one of the weekly meetings of the Manchester 
Coniniittee of the Indian Famine Relief Fund the Bishop 
of Manchester laid before the committee the follov.dng 
letter, which is worthy of permanent record, as showing 
the spirit in which the fund was contributed :— 

Manchester, September H, 

My Lord,—I have been requested by a deputation from the work¬ 
people employed by Messrs. S. Schwabe and Co. at Ehodes, near Mid¬ 
dleton, to bring the following under your Lordship’s notice :—A desire 
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having been expressed by many of the hands employed at the above 
works to contribute to the above fund, some of their fellow-workmen 
convened a meeting of the whole body. At this meeting, of which 
Mr. C. B. West was chairman, it was resolved unanimously that 
every man, woman, and child employed at the Rhodes Planting Woi'ks 
should contribute one-fifth at least of a week's wages. In order that 
the payment of the contribution should not press too heavily on any 

contributor, it was arranged that the collection should bo made foit» 

nightly during a period of eight weeks, or, say 5 per cent, at a time. 
Mr. West and the cashier at the works having entered in a book the 
names of the whole of the people employed at the above works, with 
the amounts due weekly to each placed opposite, the workpeople 
were invited to sign the book as proof of their williiignesa to contribute 
the percentage of their wages agreed upon. This w'as done in nearly 
all cases with the greatest alacrity and cheerfulness, some giving more, 
and few less fortunately situated a little less than the stipulated 20 
per cent. The first collection, which will be the largest, as it includes 
extra a,mounts, summed up to 44?., and a cheque for that amount has 
been placed in my hands. The total of the subscriptions will, it is 
expected, reach 110?, or 120?. Row, were similar steps to betaken at 
all our mills and manufactories with like i*esults, what a noble con¬ 
tribution Lancashire would make to the fund for the relief of the 
famishing IndJuns. The gentlemen who have waited upon me 
believe that it is in your Lordship’s power to bring a,l>out such a stick¬ 
ing proof of the sympathy felt by the workpeople of Lancashire for 
their siiffering fedow-subjects in India. Were you to use your in- 
iluence with the workpeople at even only a few of the many mills, 
railway depots, etc., those gentlemen believe that the movement would 
spread rapidly and a grand result would accrue. 


Yours, &c. 


J. G. Mandley. 


In closing accounts and forwarding the balance, Mr. 
Watson, secretary to tlie Blackburn committee, wrote :— 

At the last meeting of our committee it was decided that the 
Madras committee should bo asked to express their opinion in an 
elaborate minute as to the best means of preventing the recurrence of 
famine in the districts over which they have so laboriously distri¬ 
buted the relief fimds. 

It is the opinion of this committee that the expeiience acquired in 
the various districts over whicli your committee have distributed re¬ 
lief; the knowledge they have gained of the cause of famine, and their 


misrfif. 
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opinion as to the best means of preventing the recurrence of a similar 
calamity, will be of the highest hnportance to us. 

Any as.sistance that wo .^Va render by the diffusion of sound 
opinion and information on the subject will be most willingly and 
zealously given. 

This is the duty of the Famine Commission appointed 
by the Government of India, rather than of the Madras 
committee, whose task was one of relief and not of 
remedy, 

Briidfoi'd also had communications direct with the 
Madras committee, and contributed £8,500, 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland, proportionately to her population, has, 
perhaps, sent more sons to India than any other part 
of the United Kingdom, and her interest in all that 
concerns the Empire is proportionately great. Edinburgh 
worthily took the lead in Scotland in raising contribu¬ 
tions, and the famine relief fund there was appro¬ 
priately inaugurated at a meeting over which the Lord 
Provost presided, and at which such representative 
‘ Indians ’ as Lord Napier and Ettrick, once Governor 
of Madras, and George Smith, Esq., C.I.E., LL.D., 
late editor of the Friend of India, took part. Dr. Smith 
was made co-secretary with two other gentlemen, and 
for a time the attention of the dwellers in the Modern 
Athens was concentrated upon India and her woes, 
Lord Napier and Ettrick serving to rnaintain the interest 
by giving a lecture on Indian Famines to the working 
men of Edinburgh. A prkis of the report issued by 
the Edinburgh committee, at the close of their opera¬ 
tions, will serve to show the scope of their operations :— 
This fund was opened, on a telegram from his 
Excellency the Governor of Madras to the Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh, received on August 15, 1877, 
appealing for public sympathy and help. 
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The action of the Lord Provost and Town Council 
of Edinburgh, in response to the appeal, was approved 
of by a most influential meeting of the citizeirs and 
representatives of tiie adjoining counties, held on 
September 3, 1877. In a letter from the late Viceroy 
and Governor General of India, the Earl of Morthbrook, 
who was passing through the city, the nature of the 
distress was urged as especially suitable for pri'^ate 
benevolence, and the opinion was expressed that Ediu- 
buiwh would not be behindhand in the good work, 
while it would be warmly supported by the whole of 
Scotland, where there are so many and so honourable 
associations with the Indian Empire. A large com¬ 
mittee under the presidency of the Lord Provost was 
then nominated to raise subscriptions on a general scale. 
This acting committee was formed with the distin. 
guished ex-Governor of Madras, the Right Honourable 
Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T., as vice-chairman. 
This committee met five days a week all through 
September and October, and thereafter weekly, till the 
close of the year. The City Chamberlain from the first 
freely and zealously gave the movement the benefit of 
his experience and energy as honorary treasurer. 

‘ Spontaneous subscriptions of comparatively largo sums began to 
flow in as tlie resxilt of tbe publicity given to the Madras appeal all 
throughout the country. The honorary treasurer, however, lost no 
time "in addressing (1) special circulars to some 3,000 citizens and 
residents in the country, which in most instances mot with a prompt 
and liberal response. This was followed (2) by a somewhat similar 
representeition sent to no fewer than 24,000 addresses in the local 
Directory; (3) the banks and insiuunce officos, other public offices, and 
some shops, received subscriptions. The acting committee desire to 
express their gratitude to these agencies for their hearty co-operation, 
and especially to the Banks, both in the city and country, for the ar¬ 
rangement made for cashing drafts free of cost, and to the Bank of 
Scotland for their remittance of sums to Madras also free of all the 
usual charges. (4) Coasiderable sums were paid into the office of the 
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honorary treaf^iirer, at the City chambei’S (5) A special move- 
inont was organised among the working and trading classes, chiefly 
through the Edinburgh United Trades Council, with whoui Mi. 
Harrison and other members of the committee held conferences ; and 
also directly in several large establishments. In order to promote this 
most desirable end Lord Napier and Ettrick delivered a lecture on 
India, which attracted a crowded audience to the Free Assembly Hall 
tow^ards the close of Beptemher, and was warmly appreciated. The 
report of the lecture had a powerful influence in promoting the general 
subscriptions. His Lordship more recently delivered a second lecture 
ill the Literary Institute, on the prevention of famine. Though living 
at a consideral>le distance from town, Lord Napier and Ettrick con¬ 
tinued to preside at the principal meetings every week. Mr. Duncan 
McLaren, M.P., attended nearly all the meetings and guided the move¬ 
ment throughout by his great experience and zeal. (6) Individual 
members of the committee promoted the subscription in the neigh¬ 
bouring towns. On October 22 a circular wms addi-essed to all the 
boroughs and municipal bodies in Scotland who had not up to that 
time taken part in the national subsciiption, communicating to them 
the proceedings of the Madras central committee, and offering to re- 
mit any amounts raised free of expense. (7) Finally, on the return 
to town of many families at the close of the autumn holidays, collec¬ 
tions were made by church congregations and in schools. • These 
formed most impoi'tant, and, at that stage, most valuable feeders to the 
general stream of benevolence. 

‘ The result of these and other agencies, such as lectures, has been 
the subscription of 23,21G/., chiefly in the two and a half months end¬ 
ing November 18, when the assured fall of the north-east monsoon in 
all districts save Ganjam and Vizagapatam largely removed the fear 
of the continuance of famine beyond the next harvest of February 
1878. This sum is, with one exception, the largest raised by Edin¬ 
burgh for any public purpose. To the Patriotic fund ^after the 
Crimean war this city was the means of adding 16,000^. For the re¬ 
lief of distress in Lancashire, to which, it should not bo forgotten, Hie 
people of India liberally subscribed, Edinburgh raised 35,000?. The 
Edinburgh Famine fund of 1877 is also proporHonately larger than 
that contributed by any other city of the Empii*e, so iar as present 
statistics show. The Mansion House fund has exceeded the un¬ 
paralleled amount of half-a-million sterling, a fact which has called 
forth the congratulations of the Queen on the magnificent result. * 
This sum has been drawn from all the provinces of the Empire, 
including the Colonies and some parts of Scotland. Dublin contri¬ 
buted 13,000?., which it sent to London. Glasgow raised 22,390?., of 
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wliich it forwarded 4,310/. to Bombay and 17,6 32^. toMadras* Manches¬ 
ter and Salford, Liverpool, Blackburn, Bradford, Bolton, Oldham, and 
Greenock, also remitted to India direct. But no one can assc?rt tliat 
either Edinburgh or the whole Empire -which, including India itself, 
may be said to have given 650,000/., or, what is equivalent in Indian 
cmToncy and in purchasing power to above three-quarters of a million 
sterling—has done more than its duty. The whole sum acknowledged 
in Madras up to December 15 last from India itself as well as 
the rest of the British Empire, is 7,908,714 rs., or nearly SQOflOOL 
at the par of two shillings the rupee. 

‘The valuable analysis of the Edinburgh fund by the honorary 
treasurer reveals some interesting details. The number of separate 
donations to the Mansion House fund is stated at over 16,000; from 
the comparatively small area of Edinburgh, and those parts ot Scot¬ 
land which remitted through it, there have been 3,608 personal sub¬ 
scriptions, yielding 12,0577, or rather more than half the whole. 
Church collections came next; 428 congregations gave 7,4007, ora 
thii'd of the whole, if the allied sums from 89 schools and 9 lectures 
be added. These two classes make 19,8237 of the total 23,2157 The 
balance is made up by 2507 from the working classes in 86 establish¬ 
ments, 2937 from 14 corporations and societies, and 2,848Z. from 14 
county or town districts. 

‘ Of the total number of 4,265 subscriptions, there were 2,984 from 
the city of Edinbiugh, yielding 11,337Z. This is at the rate of 37 16^. 
each. Almost the same rate prevailed in Leith, where 283 subscribed 
1,035Z. The landward subscriptions of the county of Mid-Lothian 
numbered 167, and amounted to 1,2007 ToNvns beyond Mid-Lotliiau 
sent 5,3687 in 342 contributions, and counties other than Mid- 
Lothian 3,3777 in 330 contributions. From coun ties beyond there were 
21 subscriptions amounting to 1007 The highest suhscilption was 
anonymous, 5007 from “ M.. S. S. D.’’ Perhaps the most significant is 
that of 57, the spontaneous offeiing of the boys of the Wellington Re¬ 
formatory. A few givers sent monthly Buhscriptions to the fund as 
long as the pressure lasted, an example followed in India in times of 
famine, and woithy of general axloption. In axldition to the church 
collections above stated, the United Presbyterian Church raised 
2,6307 as a special fund for sufterers in .Rajpootana, and the Free 
Church 8027 for orphans in Bombay and Hyderabad. 

‘ After careful consideration of the clainivS of Bombay, of Rajpoo¬ 
tana, and of a mission in Hyderabad, the acting committee resolved 
to send all remittances in the first instance to the central committee 
in Madras. That body is in the heart of the greatest sufiering; it 
represents all classes and creeds; it estahlisbcd a careful system of 
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distribiition and control, and it kas done its work well. At tlie same 
time, seeing so many of the subsciibei’s to the Edinburgh fund were 
interested in otlier places than >Soiith India, the acting comiaittee 
recommended the Madras Agency to give careful and generouia 
consideratioa to appliciitions from the iilaces named, The comnuttee 
do not know if an appeal was made to Madras fi'orn Hajpootana, but 
the Madras gi^ants to Bombay, Mysore, and elsewhere, seem to have 
been satisfactory. In this as in all previous famines it has hetni 
proved that the beat, and in many cases the only agents of the bounty 
of this comitry, and of Government itself, are the missionaries, both 
Protestant and Eoman Catholic, next to the overburdened district 
officers. The calamity in Soutli India has told heavily on the millions 
of Christians there, as shown by the official proceedings sent to the 
Edinburgh committee every week. The sum of 20,000i?. was sent to 
his Excellency the Governor of Madras in six remittances, of vvliicli 
the last reached on December 3. This yielded no less than 
225,412 rs., owing to the gain by exchange at from Is. d^d. to 1.9. S^d. 
per rupee. When the net amount of 22,300^. or thereby has reached 
India, it will be found that this is really equal to about 25,000/. or 
more, according to the purchasing power of the rupee on the ^ 

^ The total cost of collecting this amount has been 925/. The 
bulk of this, 855/., is due to advertising (630/.) and cmculars and 
postage (225/.), without which the money could not have been raised. 
The money allowed by the committee for the services of clerks is 
60/. The amount of the City Chamberlain’s intromissions as 
honorary treasurer of the fund is herewith submitted as brought 
down to the 12tli instant, and doequetod by Mr. Thomas Dali, C.A., 
as honorary auditor. The City Chamberlain has considered it a 
privilege to organise and dnect the movement under the acting 
committee, a privilege which the three honorary secretaries---Messrs. 
Skiimer and G. Harrison, and Dr. George Smith, C.I.E.--have been 
delighted to share. 

‘ So far as the official reports of the Government of Indm show, 
the following sums liave been raised for the relief of the people m 
recent famines:— 
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Year 

Place 

From 

Britlati 

Famlnpi 

Cos 

t to 

Deaths 


People 



Empire 

state 



£ 


£ 


1861 

Upper India . . 

[■ Orissa, Beliar, ] 

165,000 

500,000 

650,000 

4,000,000 

1866 

•j a n d N 0 r t h [• 

121,000 

1,600,000 

1,500,000 

Enormous 


[ Madras J 


but not re¬ 


J Rajpootana and 1 
j Central India [ 

U. P. Oh. 



ported 

1869 

sent 

28,000 

400,000 

very little 

1,000,000 

1874 

Behar .... 

230,000 

a few 

7,600,000 

Unknown, 
but little 

1877 

rS. India andl 
X Bombay , . ./ 

060,000^ 

697,804 
For nine 

0,250,000 

Not yet es¬ 
timated, but 




months in 


three times 




M a d r a s 


that in 1801 




only, will be 
double this 
at least. 


at least. 


‘In the twelve months ending November 1877, 900,000 tons of 
gi'aiu were imported into the ports of the province of Madras, to feed 
the people, or 5,600,000 lbs. a day. This seems to be over and above 
the large import inland by railways from the north. With this an 
average number of three millions of peasantry, labourers, small artisans, 
and the respectable and higli-caste poor were fed daily by Govemment, 
while food was supplied, in addition to the stocks of the country, to 
all who could pay for it. In the interior there were villages where 
food was not available at any price, while it was brought up as fast as 
the I'tailway could caiTy it to the dying, at rates which seem to have 
risen above four hundred per cent. In Mysore and Bellaiy the horrors 
of famine seem to have reached their height. Tlie records of the police 
tell of cannibalism and mortality over which humanity draws a veil. 
But it is pleasing now to read this extract from a letter received by 
Dr. Smith, from the centre of Eellaiy, where the suffering was most 
terrible. The date is December 22 last .*—“ After this wonderfully 
favourable weather, we have heard the district is looking perfectly 
beautiful. Agriculture and crops are most favourable, grass for cattle 
is abimdant, and there is any quantity of water in the tanks—10 or 12 
months' supply without requiring almost another shower." 

‘ In resigning their trust the committee do not feel that it is their 
province to urge the adoption of any one panacea, such as irrigation, 
or railway. They are satisfied that, in the last ten years at least, 


* Over 820,000/. were received before tbe fund was finally closed. 















since Loi'd Lawrence's great scheme came into force, as large a sum 
has been devoted to such public works as the revenues of India can 
bear, but they are not prepared to say that tbe money has always been 
spent in the wisest way. They believe that much moi’o could be done 
for the mitigation of famine than at present, by such an administintion 
of the land tax as would leave the peasant less in the hands of the 
money-lender, and might develop habits of thrift and comfort. It is 
in the people themselves as much as in the Goveinment, that in India, 
as in other lands, power to withstand famine must be sought. The 
committee observe with satisfaction that the present Oovernment of 
India has departed from its early policy so far as to resolve that not 
leas than one million-and~a-half sterling shall be provided by every 
Budget as a reserve for famine relief. But whether India , as it is, can 
bear the strain of this as well as of adequate public works; whether 
canals cannot yet be made to pay as w^ell as railways, and if so, how 
far they will protect vast populations who have no permanent soureo 
of water supply; and whether the land tax and land tenures caimot 
be dealt with in the spirit of Colonel Baii’tl Smith’s j’eport and Lord 
Canning's orders after Iho famine of 1861—these and other such 
questions are for the solution of a Parliamentary or Boyal Commission. 
In conclusion, the committee rejoice in the abundant evidence sup- 
plied by ofEcial assurances of tlic Viceroy and the Madras and Bombay 
authorities, by the detailed repoits of the Madras relief committees, 
and by the vernacular and Englisli prose, that the aid sent from this 
country has not only largely saved human life, mitigated human 
suffeiing, and enabled the surviving peasantry to stock and sow now 
their little holdings, but has bound more closely the political ties 
between the people of Great Biitain and their fellow-subjects in the 
East. Tliere still remains the great question of the support and train¬ 
ing of thousands of orphans to bo dealt with. But, l>eIieviTigthat the 
Christian benevolence of this country will more effectually act on the 
moTement through other channels, the committee do not recommend 
the prolonged continuance of the Edinburgh fund for relief of the 
famine of 1877.' 

Glasgow and Greenock both opened separate funds; 
from the former city £17,622 were received, and from 
the latter £1,840. 

THE COLONIES. 

In Australasia the movement for relief was taken up 
with great heartiness, and as soon as efforts "were com- 


viomi® 
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menced a telegram was sent to the Madras committee, 
asking whether aid would be preferred in grain or 
money. The latter was considered the more preferable 
mode, and the Australasian committees were so ad vised. 
Public meetings were held in the chief cities and country 
towns ; most sympathetic and eloquent speeches were 
made. Particularly was this the ca.se in Sydney, where 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop caused a great sensation 
by his generous oratory. The amounts raised in the 
various colonies were as follows :— 


Yictoria . 

!N"ew South Wales 
New Zealand 
South A-ustralia 
Tasrruinia 
Queensland 

Making a grand total contiibutecl by Australia 
and New Zealand of . 


£28,600 

18,000 

13,000 

11,450 

3,900 

3,000 


£77,950 

The population and contribution per head of the 
peop.le in each province are given in the annexed table :— 


South Australia . 

Tasmania 

Victoria 

New Zealand 

New South Wales 

Queensland 


Estimated 
popiilatioQ 
Jail. 1, 1878. 
237,536 
106,000 
861,500 
417,532 
665,000 
203,095 


Contrilmiion 
per head. 

Hid. 

S-ld. 

lid. 

l\d. 

au. 

Zid. 


Total 


2,479,880 making l^d. 

the average contribution per head in all the colonie.s. 

At the antipodes of Great Britain, as in Great Britain, 
most earnest and self-denying efforts were made to 
render assistance. A description of what was done in 
South Australia will serve as an indication of the activity 
and zeal displayed. On Wednesday, September 19, 
1878, a meeting convened by the mayor of Adelaide 
(Mr. Caleb Peacock) was held in the city, and a com- 
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mittee formed to organise a scheme for sending speedy 
relief to the famine-stricken districts in India. 'Ihis 
committee, together with a few other gentlemen whose 
names were added subsequently, had the general over¬ 
sight of the movement, but the practical organisa¬ 
tion and working out of the scheme was entrusted to 
an executive sub-committee. The final report issued 
says :—‘ After careful deliberation the sub-committee 
considered it undesirable and unnecessary to make— 
as they were strongly urged to do—a house-to-house 
canvass in Adelaide and the suburbs for subscriptions. 
Active measures, how'ever, were taken to dissxnninate 
information respecting the famine and its sad results, 
and to distribute subscription-lists and books for the 
collection of contributions. The sub-committee re¬ 
ceived great assistance in their labours from the pro.- 
prietors of the Register newspaper, who printed free of 
cost 50,000 copies of an article on the famine compiled 
from authentic sources ; also from Messra Scrymgour 
and Sons, who gratuitously printed a large number of 
lithographed letters, with which they communicated 
with persons in the city, suburbs, and country districts. 
Aid was also afforded by Mr. Dobson (of the Temple 
of Light), who presented to the committee a number of 
copies of photogi’aphs received from the mayor of Mel¬ 
bourne, portraying the sad effects of the famine. To 
all these gentlemen, and to many others whose zealous 
co-operation involved the expenditure of much time and 
attention, the committee on behalf of the public generally 
desire to record their most sincere thanks. 

‘ Lists were distributed to all parts of the country 
as follows;—To local committees, 103 ; corporations, 
67 ; district councils, 380 ; post offices, 69 ; public- 
houses, 570 ; sheep-stations, 222 ; police-stations, 85 ; 
public institutions, 56; private institutions, 173; hanks, 
81 ; local courts, 6 ; chui'chesand chapels, 76 ; societies, 
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20—1,908. A total nuinber of 1,908 lists and 58 books 

Avere issued in this way. 

‘ The interest which was taken in the movement by 
the public generally in South Australia Avas manifested 
by the ready response which was made to the appeal— 
a response which enabled the committee to remit within 
a fortnight a first instalment of 3,000/. This credit 
was sent by telegi’ain, so that it was i inrnediately avail¬ 
able in India. Within six weeks a further remittance 
of 5.000/. was in like manner sent to Madras, and 
on December 4 an additional 3,000/. Avas forwarded. 
'Fhe total amount raised has been 11,450/.: deduct 
amount already remitted, 10,000/.; expenses incurred, 
260/.—10,260/.; leaving amount in hand to be remitted 
about 1,190/. Reckoning bank interest on the current 
account and the exchange on drafts, the sum of 11,450/. 
subscribed here will be equivalent in India to an amount 
exceeding 12,000/.’ 

To Victoria belongs the honour of having contri¬ 
buted tlie largest donation to the fund of any indiv'idual 
contributing. Mr. ’W. J. Clarke, a Avealthy squatter, 
gave 2,000/. 

From Canada, Jamaica, and other V/est Indialslands, 
Natal, British Guiana, Mauritius, Elong Kong, the Straits 
Settlements, Gibraltar—in fact, Avitliout exception from 
every part of the British dominions, contributions were 
sent. The solidarity of the British Empire was exem¬ 
plified in a most pleasing manner by the sympathy and 
aid which the relief fund called forth. India Avas the 
centre of attraction in every part of the world, and a 
stronger bond than administrative acts could weave 
cemented all parts of the Queen’s dominions as they had 
never been cemented before.' 

* The Noi'folk IslandeTs, deacended from the mutineers of the * Bounty/ 
who settled first at Pitcairn, and were then moved to Norfolk Island, 
contributed 51/. to the Madras famine relief fund. Dr. Selwyn,. the 
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In India the sum raised was, comparatively, not 
large, but the explanation is to lie found in the fact that 
distress wms general everywhere save in Bengal, and that 
the high prices of food and other articles made large 
donations impracticable. The following details should 
be of interest:— 

Contributiom from Indian Princes, 


H.II. the Maharaja of Baroda 


Ms, 

10,000 

a. 

0 

P- 

0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Travancore 

. 

8,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Oocliin . 

. » 

5,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Raja of Vcnkatagiri 

. 

2,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharaja Holkar 

. 

10,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharaja of M oni'bhiirj 


5,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharanee of Shorna Moye of Cossimhazar 

2,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Begum of Bhopal 

. 

1,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Vizianagram 

1,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharaja of Purneti . 

. 

1,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Maharamie of Rarjat Koer Ticari 

1,000 

0 

0 

H.H. the Raja of Poodoocottah 

. 

500 

0 

0 

Eegimental Contrihutions, 




lls. a. p. 


Es, 

a. 


2nd Itegt M.S. Oav. 

8tli Regt. N.I. . 

, 127 

2 

0 

oflicera and mon . 132 11 0 

9th Regt. N.l. . 

. 142 

9 

0 

2nd Eegt. M.N.I. .11.5 0 0 

10th Regt. M.N.I, 

, . 95 

0 

0 

2nd Eegt. Q-lioorkas 93 8 0 

16th Regt. M.N.I. 

. * 142 

14 

0 

3i-d Regt. Sikh . . 153 11 6 

20th Regt. N.l. . 

. 149 

0 

0 

4th Rogt. B.I. . . 267 5 0 

25th Rogt. N.l. . 

, 256 

11 

0 

4th Re^. M.I. . . 282 13 0 

26th Rogt. N.l. . 

. 136 

2 

0 

4th Regt. P.O.H.C. . 90 0 0 

28th Regt. N.l. . 

. 196 

8 

0 

4th Gav. H.O. . . 236 4 0 

40th Regt. . . 

. no 

0 

0 

6th Regt. Ghoorkaa .350 t) 0 

89th Regt. H.M. 

. 375 

0 

0 


Bialiop of Melanesia, states in a letter to the Bishop of Madras, that the'whole 
cominimity does not number 400 souls. ^ They are by no means well off, 
and derive their money chiefly from whaling, which is carried on for about 
six months of the year, and from the sale of then pioduce to chance whalers, 
and also hy the sale of cattle to New Caledonia, But the story of the famine 
has touched their heatts deeply *, and as they tooh advantage of the day of 
intercession to use it also as a day of thanksgiving for their safety during the 
whaling season, their offertory may bo cousiderod as in part a tlmnk- 
offering.’ 
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MANSION HOUSE INDIAN FAMINE BELIEF FUND. 


Cmnniittee, 

Tlio Right Honourablo Sir Thomas White, Lord Mayor (chairman). 
The Right Honoui’ahle the Earl of Northbrook, 4, Hamilton Place, 
Piccadilly, W, 


Sir N. M, deR Uhschild, M.P., New 
Goiu’t, St. Swithin’s Lane, E,0. 
Lieut.-Qeneral Sir Heiiry Norman, 
16, Westhourne Sq., W. 

K. I), Hodgson, Esq. M.P., 8, 
Biahopsgate St. Within, E.O. 

E. 0. Baring, Eaq., 8, Bishopagate 
St. Within, E.O. 

Sir 0. H. Mills, M.P., Lombard St., 

E.O. 

H. M. Matheson, Evsq., 3, Lombard 
St., E.O. 

Baron de Stem, 6, Angel Court, E.O. 

L. riuth, Esq,, 12, Tokenhouse Yard, 
E.O. 

0. Arbiithnot, Esq., 83, Great St. 
Helen’s, E.O. 

J. S. Morgan, Esq., 22, Old Broad 
St, E.O. 

J. Fleming, Esq., O.S.I., 18, Leaden- 
hall St., E.O, 

S. Mi.-nley, Esq., Tonbridge 
Alderman Sir W. A. Rose, 60, 
Upper Thames St., E.O. 

Aldei’man Sir Robert Carden, 2, 
Royal Exchange Buildings, E.O. 

W, R. Arbiithnot, Esq., Great St. 
Helen’s, E.O. 

Mr. Alderman Hadley, City Flour 
Mills, E.O. 

Mr. Alderman Sidney, Bowes Manor, 
Southgate, N. 

F. W. Buxton, Esq., 62, Thread- 
needle St., E.O. 

Hon. II. L. Bourke, 18, Finch Lane 
Henry Bayley, Esq., P. and O. 

Company, Leadeuliall St., E.O. 

S. P. Low, Esq., Parliament St., S. W. 


W. Scott, Esq., 6, East India 
Avenue 

M. Girod, 144, Leadenhall St., E.O. 
E. II. Ilardcastle, Esq., 144 Leaden¬ 
hall St., E.O. 

J. Sands, E.sq., 50, Old Broad St,, 
E.O. 

J. Pender, Esq., M.P., Eastern Tele¬ 
graph Company, Old Broad St., 
E.O. 

Charles Teede, Esq., College Hill, 
E.O. 

P. Macfadyen, Esq., Great St. 
Helen’s, E.O. 

G. Parbury, Esq., 87, Newgate St., 
E.O. 

Thomas Gray, E.sq., 34, Fencburch 
St., E.O. 

J. II. Orossman, Esq., Rolls Park, 
Ohigwell 

T. J. ReevB.s, Esq., 11, King’s Arms 
Yard, E.O. 

0. B. Bowden, Esq., 19, Oiillum St., 
E.O. 

A, T. Hewitt, Esq,, 82, Nicholas 
Lane, E.O, 

G. Arbutlmot, Esq., 40, Thread- 
needle St., E.O. 

G. Smith, Esq., 14, Bride Lane, E.O, 
J. N. Biillen, Esq., 65, Old Broad 

St., E.O. 

F. W. Heilgers, Esq., Chartered 
Bank of India, Australia, and 
China, Hatton Chambers, E.O. 

W. Macidniion, Esq., British Steam 
Navigation Oo., E.O, 

H. S. King, Esq., 66, Oornbill, E.O. 









KINCIPAL SUBSCKtFTlONS liECErVEI) IN LONDON. Ill 


Princ^ml Suhscriptiom received in Lorklond 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen-Empress 
His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales 
Her Eoyal Highness the Princess of Wales . 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh 
Ilor Eoyal and Imperial Highness Duchess of Edinburg!: 

His Roya.l Highness Pn:nce Leopold 
His Eoyal Highness the Duke of Oambiidge 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge 
The Grown Prince and Hincess of Germany 
The Grand Duke and Duchess of Hesse 
The Grand Duke and Duchess of Mecklenburg Strelitz 
His Grace the Duke of Bedford . 

„ „ „ „ „ Noi’thuinberland 

„ „ „ „ Devonshire 

Tlie Diicliess Dowager of Cleveland 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Salisbury 
The Earl of Northbrook 
Lord Leconfield . . . . . 

The Earl of Pembroke and Montgomery 
The United Grand I-odge of Masons . 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England 
Messrs- N. M. de Rothschild and Sons 
Messrs. Baring Bros, and Company 
Measra. Coutts and Company 
The Corporation of London 
The Grocers’ Company 
The MerceT‘s’ Company 
The Clothworkers’ Company 
The Merchant Taylors^ Company 
The Fishmongers’ Company 
The Goldsmiths’ Com|)any . 

The Oiiental Bank Corporation . 

The Widow of the late George Ashbourne, of Calcutta 
Messrs. J. S. Moigan h Co. 

Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham, h Co. 

Messrs. Stern Brothers 
Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie, & Co. 

The Commercial Sale Rooms . . . . . 1,698 16 0 

The Baltic.. 1,899 0 0 

Members of the Stock Exchange. 1,525 10 0 

Lloyds . .. 2,300 2 6 


Sl 


£ 

s. 

d. 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 525 

0 

0 

. 105 

0 

0 

. 100 

0 

0 

1 50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

. 100 

0 

0 

. 100 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 500 

0 

0 

. 1,050 

0 

0 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

, 1,000 

0 

0 

. 1,000 

0 

0 

, 1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

1,000 

0 

0 

525 

0 

0 

525 

0 

0 

525 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500, 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 

500 

0 

0 


’ This list is prepared chiefly to show the large sums given by individuals, 






PRIVATE CHARITY. 


A'bevdeen . 
Aldershot . 
Ashford 
Aston upon Mersey 
Atherstone. 
Abeiystwith 
Alford 
Alyth 
Alsager 
Arbroath . 
Aberdare . 


Burslem 
Briclport 
Bristol 
BurySt.Edmund 
Batii . 

Boston 
Brighton ♦ 
Bellast 
Basingstoke 
Banbury 
Batley 
Birmingham 
Bodmin 
Bromley 
Burnley 
Beaiimai'is . 
Bedford 
Banff . 

Barton on Humber 
Blairgowrie 
Brockley Road 
Beverley Minste 
Brighouse 
Barrow in Fumes 
Burton on Trent 
Battle 
Bedford 


TownSy t&o. 


Sl 


£ 

8. 

d. 

3,702 

10 

6 

131 

18 

6 

160 

1 

2 

60 

19 

1 

105 

0 

0 

162 

18 

2 

118 

6 

10 

lOO 

16 

0 

81 

3 

1 

460 

12 

10 

64 

13 

3 

400 

0 

0 

302 

7 

1 

5,430 

7 

2 

488 

1 

4 

1,783 

13 

6 

400 

0 

0 

2,985 

0 

0 

3,050 

2 

1 

275 

6 

0 

261 

7 

10 

350 

0 

0 

7,922 

13 

2 

121 

15 

0 

60 

1 

7 

1,803 

3 

7 

61 

4 

7 

859 

0 

0 

1,208 

5 

3 

259 

17 

2 

286 

5 

7 

56 

3 

1 

55 

5 

4 

175 

15 

3 

776 

4 

3 

214 

11 

0 

178 

6 

6 

82 

4 

0 


Butterworth 


£ 

177 

8 . 

15 

d. 

4 

Bridgeiiortli 


535 

6 

5 

Beverley . 


153 

3 

0 

Broinsgi’ove 


03 

12 

11 

Buckingham 


150 

0 

0 

Barnsley 


897 

0 

11 

Bridgwater 


150 

0 

0 

Ohelbmham 


1,561 

16 

1 

Colchester . 


806 

14 

0 

Carlisle 


949 

14 

2 

Canterbury. 


962 

7 

11 

Cambridge (Town) 

969 

1 

6 

Cambridge, (Uni¬ 
versity) . 

765 

3 

4 

Coventry . 


763 

2 

6 

Cork . 


CO 

19 

9 

Chester 


1,500 

0 

0 

Cardiff 


1,021 

0 

0 

Cleckheaton 


600 

0 

0 

Chesterfield 


314 

4 

9 

Carnarvon , 


280 

0 

0 

Congleton . 


300 

0 

0 

Couper Angus 


250 

11 

3 

Chichester . 


300 

6 

1 

Cirencester. 


331 

5 

9 

Chard 


137 

3 

6 

Cowes 


75 

2 

0 

Croydon 


213 

19 

1.0 

Chatham • 


328 

6 

2 

Crewe 


395 

11 

0 

Chipping iN'orton 

50 

0 

0 

Chippenham 


124 

0 

2 

Dublin 


13,000 

0 

0 

Dundee 


4,148 

14 

4 

Doncaster , 


962 

1 

9 

Derby 


1,912 

15 

7 

Devonport . 


815 

15 

5 

Dewsbury . 


700 

0 

0 


and Uie aroonnta contributed through the Mansion House by towns in 
Great Britain, by collections in places of worship, and from the Colonies. 
The broad base of the magnificent contribution of £820,000 may be esti¬ 
mated from the plirticnlars here recorded. 









CONTIUBUTIOHS MOM TOWNS. 
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Towm^ cbCk 
£ s. d. 


Doi'chestei’ . 

420 

7 

7 

Dudley 

724 

2 

1 

Dover 

637 

19 

7 

Durham 

340 

7 

2 

Devizes , 

269 

5 

9 

Denbigh 

148 

0 

0 

Deal . 

109 

13 

6 

Dawlish 

125 

0 

0 

Daventry . 

100 

0 

0 

Dai’laston . 

67 

0 

0 

Dunstable . 

75 

19 

8 

Dalton-in~Furness 

52 

0 

0 

Dumfries . 

61 

11 

6 

Dartmoutli. 

50 

0 

0 

Exeter 

2,560 

0 

0 

Elgin 

483 

10 

9 

Exmouth . 

321 

5 

0 

East Retfox’d 

169 

14 

7 

Eye . 

87 

1 

8 

EastLooe . 

83 

13 

10 

Faversham . 

135 

4 

5 

Falmouth . 

198 

4 

3 

Forfar 

173 

18 

4 

Fenton Urban Sa¬ 




nitary District 

280 

0 

0 

Faringdon . 

111 

12 

9 

Folkestone . 

265 

6 

0 

Fazeley 

61 

14 

2 

Famham . 

103 

6 

6 

Grimsby 

730 

0 

0 

Grantham . 

682 : 

10 

0 

Gloucester . 

594 

10 

0 

Great Yarmouth . 

509 

13 

8 

Guildford . 

363 

1 10 

Great Driffield . 

397 

6 

0 

Gi-avesend . 

416 

4 

8 

Gainsborough 

264 ; 

14 

6 


VOL, IL 


—continued. 





Glassop 


£ 

203 

s. 

14 

d. 

6 

Guisborough 


100 

0 

0 

Goole 


113 

5 

1 

Giggleswiok 


140 

6 

8 

Glastonbury 


75 

0 

0 

Gillingham. 


50 

0 

0 

Guernsey . 


387 

3 

6 

Hull 


4,746 

0 

5 

Halifax 


3,225 

11 

9 

Huddersfield 


3,750 

0 

0 

Heywood . 


1,144 

1 

6 

Hanley 


1,000 

0 

0 

Hari’ogate . 


845 

0 

0 

Hei’eford 


468 

14 

10 

Huntingdon 


460 

3 

4 

Holmfirth . 


401 

4 

7 

Hertfoi'd 


254 

4 

2 

Horncastle . 


244 

5 

5 

Hawick 


490 

0 

0 

Hallaton 


76 

3 

6 

Hove . 


67 

5 

1 

Hendford . 


86 

8 

4 

Harwich 


218 

14 

1 

Horhury 


100 

0 

0 

Hungerford 


90 

13 

1 

Haverfordwest 


250 

14 

3 

Hitchin 


176 

0 

1 

H3d;he 


70 

3 

0 

Hayling 


50 

0 

0 

Ipswich 


724 

1 

3 

Isle of Man 


492 : 

10 

0 

Ivy Bridge. 


52“ 

0 

0 

Invoimoss . 


548 

0 

3 

Jersey 

• 

256 

4 

5 

Keighley . 


1,645 

0 

0 

Kendxil 

. 

1,689 12 10 


I 









misT^^ 





Toiom^ <ScG.~ 
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£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Kilkenny 


4-14 

10 

5 

Middlesborough . 

200 

0 

0 

Kircaldy 


330 

1 

2 

IVIonmouth. 

73 

6 

6 

Kidderminster 


351 

12 

9 

Market Drayton . 

50 

0 

0 

King’s Lynn 


290 

13 

4 

Market Weigh ton 

50 

0 

0 

Kirkonbright 


187 

0 

8 

Maidenhead 

58 

0 

0 

Kingston- iipon- 





MaflPerton - witli - 




Thames , 

, 

242 

8 

5 

Wansford 

100 

0 

0 

Knottingsley 


133 

4 

5 





Knaresborough 

. 

127 

8 

4 

Norwich 

2,192 

12 

3 

K.ings])ridge 


150 

6 

10 

Nottingham 

2,408 

5 

0 

Kington, Herefoi-d 

63 

15 

5 

Northampton 

1,555 

5 

11 






Newcastle - upon - 




Ijeeds. 


7,243 13 

0 

Tyne 

5,446 

7 

4 

Leicester . 


3,427 

9 

3 

Newport, Isle of 




Longton 


621 

14 

2 

Wight . 

233 

18 

4 

IfUton 


239 

8 

3 

Newcastle - under- 




Lewes 


703 

0 

0 

Lyme 

372 

1. 

4 

Lincoln 


600 

0 

0 

Newport, Mon. . 

803 

16 

4 

Lichfield 


422 

6 

2 

Newcastle, Staf¬ 




Lymington. 


238 

2 

3 

fordshire . 

100 

0 

0 

Ludlow 


151 

2 

9 

New Malton, 




Louth 


478 

17 

9 

Yorkshire 

361 

13 

9 

Launceston. 


203 

4 

11 

Neath 

383 

9 

8 

Leek . 


253 

16 

6 

Noi'thallerton 

190 

7 

10 

Loughborough 


130 

0 

0 

Newark 

231 

5 

4 

Lyme Eegis 


85 

0 

0 

Newton Abbot . 

470 

0 

0 

liittlehampton 


55 

0 

0 

Newbury . 

261 

0 

1 

Luton Hoo. 


68 

12 

4 





Lynn . 


88 

11 

2 

Oswestry . 

380 

3 

0 

Lostwitbiel. 


70 

0 

0 

Ossett. 

200 

0 

0 

Littleport . 


50 

3 

0 

Ottery St. M’ary . 

105 

7 

9 

Maidstone , 


1,071 

16 

0 

Perth. 

3,175 

0 

0 

Macclesfield 


350 

0 

0 

Poitland 

120 

0 

0 

Matlock 


331 

6 

7 

Plymouth . 

2,216 

11 

10 

Margate 


289 

7 

6 

Portsmouth 

732 

1 

11 

Mansfield, Notts 


290 

14 

0 

Pontefract . 

405 

5 

6 

Morpeth 


155 

7 

6 

Penzance . 

390 

0 

0 

Montrose . 


140 

0 

0 

Penrith 

550 

0 

0 

Motheiwell 


73 

7 

3 

Peter!)orough 

499 : 

11 

5 








TOWKS, OOLOHXES, CHUKCHES. 
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TownSj 

(Jtx*.- 

—continued. 




£ s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

Presk)!! 

4,655 15 

0 

Sutton CJolddeld . 

267 

10 

Petersfield . 

89 16 

0 

Southampton 

1,382 

6 

Paisley 

1,000 0 

0 

Shrewsbury 

1,668 

9 




Stafford 

578 

2 

Runcorn 

584 5 

6 

Sittingboumo 

100 

0 

Rochdale » 

2,000 0 

0 

Siilisbury . 

1,040 

5 

Rothesiiy and 



St. Austell. 

211 

2 

Bute 

475 10 

0 

South Sliields 

124 

15 

Rochester . 

319 18 

5 

Sudbury 

150 

9 

Romford 

356 11 

11 

Seabarn Harbour 

135 

0 

Reigate 

550 7 

10 

St. Helens . 

738 

8 

Reading 

737 14 

7 

Shipton-on- 



Romsey 

159 15 

7 

Craven . 

449 

3 

Redditch 

50 0 

0 

Swansea 

358 

15 

Ripon 

406 0 

0 

Staines 

165 

18 

Royston 

252 15 

10 




Bamsbottom 

300 0 

0 

Torquay 

950 

0 

Riclunond (York.) 

318 4 

5 

Taunton 

667 

lu 

Rotherham . 

1,039 8 

1 

Tynemouth. 

877 

19 

Rhyl . 

164 10 

2 

Tiverton 

194 

0 

Ross . 

82 2 

6 

Torrington . 

59 

14 




Tamwoitli . 

341 

11 

Sheffield . 

6,700 0 

5 

Teignmouth 

414 

7 

Stockpoit . 

1,847 4 

0 

Tij)ton 

200 

0 

Stamford . 

313 0 

0 

Tavistock . 

252 

7 

Sidmouth . 

245 19 

1 

Tewkesbury 

112 

9 

Southpoi’t . 

1,532 6 

7 

T'enby. 

305 

5 

Scarborough 

818 12 

0 

T\irnliam G-reen . 

120 

15 

Sandwich . 

128 15 

7 

Totnes 

56 

11 

Stoke-on-Trent . 

610 19 

7 

Truro 

300 

4 

Stourbridge. 

541 14 

3 

Tenterden . 

57 

8 

Stourport . 

106 14 : 

M 

Towcester . 

70 

18 

Sunderland. 

1,791 5 

5 




Stonehouse (De¬ 



Yentnor 

51 

15 

von) 

180 0 

0 




Saffron Walden . 

404 10 

7 

Winchester. 

782 

1 

St. Stephen's 

228 10 

0 

Wigan 

1,575 

0 

St. Margaret’s 

68 10 

0 

West Bromwich . 

703 

7 

Saltash 

67 12 

5 

Warwick 

4,553 

15 

South Molton . 

120 15 

5 

Windsor 

172 

1 


I 2 


iL 

0 

2 

7 

7 

0 

s 

4 

0 

1 

0 

6 

11 

5 

7 

0 

0 

11 

0 

7 

10 

4 

0 

4 

0 

G 

2 

8 

2 

6 

3 

6 

0 

0 

3 

11 

0 
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§L 


Tovmsj 
£ s. d. 

Wolveiliamptou . 1,034 4 1 

—continued. 

Wycombe . 


£ 

78 

8, 

18 

d. 

3 

Wakefield . 1,500 0 0 

Wisbech 


164 

4 

6 

Wbitliy . . 748 14 5 

Wraxall 


132 

17 

6 

Walaall . . 407 2 7 

Whitehaven 


799 

10 

4 

Wells. . . 183 18 8 

Wednesbury 


394 

9. 

11 

West Hartlepool 603 9 8 

Weymouth. 


273 

5 

5 

Woerdle and Wardle, 

Wrexham . 


286 

4 

11 

Ilochf]«ale . 180 0 0 

Wilton . . 196 2 0 

York . 

. 2,506 

10 

6 

West Abbey , 140 0 7 

Yeovil 


100 

0 

0 

Colonies, 

Auckland, New Zealand . . , . 

500 

0 

0 


Britiali Guiana . 

. . . 

2,000 

0 

0 


Ooqiiimboo 


38 

9 

6 


Freeman tie (Western Australia). 

43 

11 

8 


Hong Kong 


140 

16 

2 


Hobart Town , 

. 

1,553 

8 

4 


Invercargill 

. 

500 

0 

0 


Jamaica .... 

. 

1,024 

10 

0 


New Plymouth, New Zealand 

540 

10 

4 


New South Wales 

. 

17,740 

0 

0 


Otago, Now Z(?aland . 

. 

4,010 

0 

0 


Pietermaritzbiii’gli 

. 

860 

0 

0 


Wanganui, New Zcidand . 


517 

3 

7 


Wellington, New Zealand . 


1,994 

5 

1 


Per Sir J. Yogel, Agent-General for New 
Zealand 

2,094 

2 . 

6 


Collected at the British Vice-Consulate at 
rium6. 

21 

3 

4 


Churches^ dx. 

Westminster Abbey. 

140 

0 

7 


St. Paul’s Cathedral . 


147 

9 

3 


Holy Trinity, Paddington .. 


461 

2 

8 


St. Paul’s, Paddington 

St. John’s, Paddington 


424 

15 

2 



402 

10 

4 


St. IMary Abbotts, Kensington . 

333 

5 

8 


St. Mary Magdalene, St. I.eonards . 

246 

2 

2 


Holy Trinity, Tunbridge Wells . 

239 

18 

3 












COLLECTIONS IN CHURCHES. 
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Churchesj <Lx .—contin n eel. 



£ 

8 . 

(L 

8t. Jade’s, South Kensington 

231 

15 

6 

St. Stephen’s, Westboiirne Park . 

228 

10 

0 

Christ Church, Highbuiy .... 

224 

4 

3 

St. Paurs, Onslow Squai'e .... 

223 

8 

5 

Camden Church, Cambei-weil 

214 

13 

7 

Matson Church, Gloucester 

213 

9 

2 

St. Mark and St. ..\.ndrew’s, Smbiton. 

202 

18 

10 

St. Augustine, Highbury Hew Peirk . 

142 

10 

6 

St. James’, Kidbrook. 

110 

14 

1 

St. Paul’s, Beckenham .... 

134 

16 

6 

Quebec Cliapel ...... 

116 

0 

4 

St. Stephen’s, Canonbury .... 

100 

0 

0 

Christ Chui’ch, Streatham .... 

146 

14 

2 

Beddington Churcdi ..... 

112 

2 

6 

St. Baidholomew, Sydenham 

181 

6 

0 

St. Michael’s, Blackheath Park . 

128 

7 

2 

St. Mary’s, Balhain. 

100 

5 

0 

St. Luke’s, WeKst Holloway 

100 

0 

0 

St. James’ Parish Church, Dover 

102 

0 

0 

St. Jude’s, Mildmay Park .... 

103 

9 

7 

Otley Parish Church ..... 

126 

0 

0 

Moiiken Hadley Church .... 
Parish Church, Holy Trinity, with St. 

100 

10 

0 

Saviour’s Chapel of Ease 

123 

0 

0 

St. John the E]vangelist, Penge . 

155 

10 

0 

St. John’s, Blackheath .... 

113 

10 

4 

Ohiist Church, Lee ..... 
Mortlake Church, with Christ Chui*ch, East 

130 

1 

5 

Sheen . 

117 

8 

9 

Christ Church, Tunbridge Wells 

120 

16 

8 

Christ Church, Folkestone .... 

170 

9 

0 

St. Stephen’s, South Dulwich 

130 

6 

9 

Ackworth Church ..... 

176 

8 . 

2 

Bath Abbey ...... 

134 

12 

0 

St. Peter’s, Bayswater .... 

183 

0 

5 

St. John the Baptist Church, Hove . 

100 

1 

2 

St. Mark’s, T^ewisham .... 

100 

3 

4 

St. Mark’s, Hamilton Terrace, H.W. . 

136 

6 

5 

St. Michael’s, Highgate .... 

108 

2 

4 

Christ Church, North Brixton , 

149 

2 

9 

St. George’s, Bloomsbuiy .... 

125 

14 

6 







Churches^ d'c. —contimiod. 



£ 

s. 

(L 

Temporary and Parish Church, Cheltenham 

182 

19 

6 

Trinity Chui’ch, ’Weston-super-Mare . 

159 

13 

9 

Parish Church, Weston-super-Mare . 

108 

11 

1 

Chiist Church, Crouch End, Hornsey . 

105 

17 

8 

Bt. George’s, Bickley ..... 

101 

19 

1 

Foundling Hospital Chapel 

105 

9 

9 

8t. Margaret’s, Lee ..... 

133 

6 

7 

Church Eaton Church .... 

126 

3 

0 

St. Mark’s, Tunbridge Wells . 

105 

1 

6 

St. Matthew, Croydon 

123 

15 

10 

Beverley Church ..... 

114 

12 

0 

Eai-ley Church, Reading .... 

142 

3 

10 

Holy Trinity, Kilbum .... 

102 

3 

8 

Christ Chui‘ch, Surbiton .... 

132 

9 

10 

Ti’inity Churcii, Eastbourne 

175 

15 

0 

Palish Clmrch of Holy Ti-inity, Sydenham 

180 

0 

0 

Christ Church, Worthing .... 

116 

17 

0 

St. James’, Holloway ..... 

165 

1 

10 

Eton College Chapel ..... 

146 

0 

0 

Satterthwaite Church. 

122 

12 

0 

St. Mary’s, Chelmsford . . 

124 

2 

10 

Christ Church, Malvern .... 

105 

16 

2 

St. George’s Chapel, Kemp Town 

147 

8 

2 

St. James’, Westmoreland Street, Marylebone 

111 

17 

0 

St. Peter’s, Belsize Park .... 

166 

12 

8 

Rugby School Chapel..... 

101 

0 

0 

Christ Church, Gipsy Hill .... 

143 

12 

2 

Clirist Chiu’cli, Chislehurst. * . , 

122 

12 

2 

St. Michael’s, Paddington .... 

158 

9 

6 

Weyhridge Parish Church .... 

116 

3 

10 

St. Mary’s, Christchurch, and St. John the 




Baptist, Wimbledon .... 

176 

12 

8 

Holy Trinity, Swane ..... 

136 

8 

4 

St. Paul’s, Hamlet Road, Upper Norwood . 

no 

5 

0 

Ford Church, Northumberland . 

143 

0 

0 

St. Michael’s, Highgate .... 

111 

19 

8 

Richmond Church 

105 

16 

2 

Oswesti'y Parish Church .... 

135 

10 

0 

St. Leonard’s Parish Church 

113 

16 

8 

Immanuel Churcli, Streatham . . 

190 

5 

2 
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Ohurches, iOc. —continued. 
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Trinity OKiircli^ Clieltenliam , ^ 

115 

2 

9 

St. Mark's, Boigate , . » 

100 

0 

0 

Oliiist Ohm^ch, Brighton 

189 

10 

0 

St. John the Divine, Keimington 

106 

8 

10 

Holy Trinity, Bonrnemonth 

162 

0 

11 

Downs Baptist Chapel, Clapton . 

113 

14 

7 

Cam den Hoad Baptist Chapel 

118 

9 

0 

Metropolitan Tabernacle .... 

270 

18 

0 

Eegent’s Park Baptist Chapel 

Chelmsford Congi'egational Chapel, London 

129 

7 

2 

.. 

102 

0 

6 

Blaekhefith Congi^egational Church 

Hew Court Congregational Church, Tolling- 

163 

14 

n 

ton Park. 

Craven Hill Congregational Chapel, Tolling- 

103 

1 

6 

ton Park. 

Lewisham Congregational Church, Tolling- 

100 

0 

0 

ton Paik ...... 

130 

13 

5 

Brixton .Independent Church 

103 

11 

10 

St. John’s Wood Presbyterian Chui’ch. 

St. Paul’s Presbyterian Ohurcb, Westbourne 

117 

7 

2 

Grove. 

141 

10 

0 

Maiylebone Pi*esbyterian Church 

133 

9 

1 

C-’entral Synagogue. 

183 

11 

0 

Boman Catholic Churches and Chapels 

832 

10 

0 

Pj*innti v’‘e Methodist Con.nexion . 

554 

19 

5 

Welsh Galvinistic Methodists 

1,060 

18 

4 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE DISTRIBUTING COMMITTEES: INCIDENTS IN THE 
WORK OF BE HER. 

The record of the labours of the various local coramittees 
and sub-comrnittees of the Madras Pre.sidency covers 
nearly fifteen hundred page.s of foolscap, in most cases 
printed in small type. It is obviously impossible to do 
more than give a general idea of the manner in which 
the money contributed was spent, and this could not, 
perhaps, be better done than in the words of the reports 
submitted from time to time. To these reports of com¬ 
mittees may usefully be added incidents of interest 
gleaned from the pages of the ‘ Weekly Statements of the 
Executive Relief Committee.’ At the outset the general 
committee in Madras determined, whilst laying down 
broad lines of relief arrangements, to have details to 
local committees. These committees pro'^:d themselves 
worthy of the trust reposed in them. Tbs will appear 
from a few illustrative particulars:— 

MOBE OF RELIEF IN THE MOFUSSIt. 

The taluks of Tripatore and Uttengeny, which are in charge of 
the head assistant collector, Mr. LeFanii, contain a population of 
about 350,000 in 740 villages. The Uttengeriy taluk is as large 
again as the Tripatore taluk, and is suffering from famine as severely 
as any taluk in the district except Darmapoory. 

The mode in which the committee proposes to work these taluks 
for relief pniiioses is the following :—The taluk of Tripatore is divided 
into eight and that of Uttengerry into sixteen divisions, each division 
containing about thirty-four villages on an average. The members of 
committee have each undertaken to vi.sit all the villages in one or 







moro divisions, to go from honse to house and to inqnii'e into the cir¬ 
cumstances of e very householder, and to enter on the spot in a book 
made for tlie purpose the name of the person entitled to relief, the 
amount of kist paid on his land, and the amount within 20 rs. to bo 
given him. If liis case be such as to require more help than 20 rs. a 
note is to be made of it for the favourable consideration of the com¬ 
mittee. Theai a ‘ ticket’ is given to the mdividual with a number oxi 
it cori'csponding to the number o})posite his name in the book, and he 
is told to come to the taluk town any clay aftei‘ the 20th instant to got 
the sum allotted to him. The object of fixing this date is twofold— 
1, that sufficient time be given to the delc'gates to prepare their lists 
and get them passed by the committee; and, 2, that sufficient time 
be given to the Madras committee to arrange for remitting the s\im 
asked for. The method entails much labour, but we are convinced 
tfiat it is the only effiaieni 'plcm of carrying out the intention of the 
relief committee. The list of gentlemen who have volunteered to 
carry out this p'an in these taluks, which I ap^>end, will show you 
that money placed at the disposal of this committee will l>e utilised in 
the l) 08 t possible manner to meet the necessities of the distressed. 

The ui’gent necessity of having the money placed at once at the 
disposal of the committee arises from the fact that unless cultivators 
are assisted within fifteen days to sow their Gelds, the season for sow¬ 
ing wnll have passed away and the opportunity of helping them lost 
for the present. I trust, therefore, that the sum asked for will bo 
sanctioned without delay. 

Our calculation of the probable sum required is made as follows :— 
Trom inquiries made by me in some villages I conclude that an 
average of ten cultivators in each village will require help on an 
average of 15rs.each. In 740 villages this will amount to lll,000rs., 
which is a little more than the sum .asked. 

This committee agi’ee with the Madras committee that it is very 
desirable to have some general standard by which grants to ryots in a 
collectoi-ate should be regulated. But tliis is very difficult, and indeed 
impossible under the circumstances, if our aid to ryots is to be of re^il 
value. The time required for conference and discussion by committees 
before such a standard could be arrived at is the very time in wliich 
the ryots should sow their fields, and hence in wliich the aid of tlie 
committee would bo of any permanent value to them. Besides, the 
necessities of ryots in diffierent parts of the same districts vary, and 
hence the average amount to be given most also vary. When I wrote 
my letter of the 13th my calculation of the probable sum I’cquii'ed for 
these two taluks was based on my exfiei’ience in some villages in the 
southern part of the district. In those villages I found that small 
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OAiltivators bad either died, left tlieir villages, or had lapsed to the 
class of coolies ; and that only the more res|)ectahle had remained at 
home, gi’eatly reduced iji circumstances; in fact, in a state of great desti¬ 
tution. Hence I calculated that there would he an average of ten 
persons in every village who would require lielp averaging 15rs. each. 
I have been this week visiting villages in this taluk every day, in order 
to prepare a list of such as are entitled to relief fi'oin the committee, 
and I find that the average number in ench village is as much again, 
})ut that the average sum required hy each person is less by one-half. 
That these villages are not a fair sample of all villages in the taluk I 
feel certain, for they are those which have suffered least from famine. 

The general principles on which, this committee give help to culti¬ 
vators are these:— 

1. Not to help such jinttadars as can obtain a loan ft’om Go¬ 
vernment, 

"2. Kot to give anything towards buying bullocks. 

3. Not to give money to any man unless the village munsif 

and others testify that what he says about his cii’cum- 
stances is true and that he will use the mo-uey given 
him for cultivation. 

4. To help cultivators who have cattle to procure seed grain. 

5. To help such as have n€uther bullocks nor seed grain to buy 

the latter and hire tlie former. 

6. To help those whose bouses are either wholly or partially 

destroyed. 

Our plan of operation, which I sketched in my letter of the 13th 
instant, is such as to secure full and corinct information of every 
cultivator, and so of enabling us to give according to the relative 
wants of each individual, from 1 r. to 20 rs.— Tripatore Cmimittee, 

I enclose an English copy of ‘ InstructionKS ’ which we issue in 
Tamil to the agents of the local committee. After defining the 
classes Government provide for, these instructions sanction the five 
following kinds of relief:— 

1. Persons in gi'eat distress who are not entitled to Govein- 

mont help. 

2. Friendless children and orphans not reached by Goverament. 

3. Hire of two ploughs for a day, or one plough for two days, 

in cases of great poverty—equivalent to a grant of 12 anniis. 

4. Where the roofs of houses have been sold for fodder, or have 

been sold for the sustenance of the owner, or have been 
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burnt, three days’ cooly for a man and a woman may be 
given when tlie need is great—-the object l)eing to give 
support while the work is being done. 

5, In extreme cases clothing may be given during the cold 
season—three yards of rough cloth to an adult, and one 
and a half for a child. 

The maximum aid per diem to be given to an adult is the vahie of 
1 lb. of rice (e<|ual to 1 anna 3 pies at present) and 3 pies in money, 
and for a child half that amount. 

JSTo aid in excess of 5-8-0 rs. per mensem is to ho given to one 
family witliont the express sanction of the Oorntnittee.— Dlndi'jid 
Committee, 

At no better place tlian this perhaps could tlie tes¬ 
timony of the Government of India to tlie good work 
done by the local committees be stated. Writing to the 
fe(!cretary of State, the V^iceroy in Council said: ‘ In 
their “ Weekly Statement” of October 20 the committee 
laid down the general princi|.)le8 which have since 
guided their expenditure. With the assistance of the 
Government officials in the districts, and by the agency 
of two of their own delegates, they established sub¬ 
committees and agencies all over the country, number¬ 
ing by last reports no less than 110; and to these sub¬ 
committees they entrusted the expenditure of their 
funds, with the general instructions that two-thirds of 
the sums supplied were to be expended in giving to 
agriculturists the means of starting afresh in their call¬ 
ing, by assisting them to rebuild their houses, and to 
rc-purcliase bullocks and implements of agriculture, &c.; 
and one-third was to go towards relieving tlie destitute 
classes not reached by Government agency. How this 
latter part of the scheme has worked, and whether it 
has clashed in any way with the relief given out of 
Government funds, we have no information; Imt as the 
district officers must of necessity be the backbone of 
the sub-committees, and as the instructions of tlie com- 
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niittee have been precise and explicit, to avoid all 
appearance of interference with the action of Govern¬ 
ment, we presume that, although the operations of the 
committee must at some points have overlapped those 
of Government, yet, on the whole, the money has been 
usefully expended, and that no friction has takeii place. 
In regard to the main scheme, however, of setting up 
agriculturists, we have explicit testimony, borne by 
several officers, to the excellent effect it-has had in pre¬ 
serving the self-respect and position of the ryot, saving 
him. from sinking to the position of a day labourer, and 
enabling him to turn to the best advantage the favour¬ 
able prospects of the season. We do not think a more 
judicious method of expending the bulk of the vast 
sums placed at the disposal of the coniiiiittee could have 
been devised, and it has doubtless done incalculable 
good. Our heartiest acknowledgments are due to the 
committee for this result, and for the care they have 
taken to avoid friction or interference with the measures 
of Government.’ ^ 

The nature of the relief actually afforded may be 
gathered from the following extracts:— 

Dindigtil, Novombor 17, 1877. 

We are now progressing well with the work of distributing tlie 
funds placed at our di.sposal. We have already sent out into the 
villages 18,000 rs., most of wliich bas been distiibuted, leaving us at 
this present with a balance of 7,000 rs. in hand. It has already been 
necessary to modify o\ir original plan of distribution. In that we 
depended principally upon the seivices of the village officials for the 
distribution of relief, their work being controlled and attested by 
honorary tnenibers of the committee, consisting chiefly of the princijral 
i-yots residing in the villages. We soon found these officials were not 
trustworthy. In most cases there was delay in bestowing relief, and 
greater delay in submitting reports and returns. During the famine 
these men have had much extra work thrown on their hands; for 

• The despatch from which the above is taken was written in ropdy to 
one from the Secretary of State, dated November 8. 
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example, the distribution of money doles in their villages, while their 
only pay was a piece of iftict-nipjxi land, which in the famine biings 
them in nothing, and is a loss to them by the amount they have 
expended upon it. Is it surprising that with daily fiwulities for mis¬ 
appropriating money, and with the prossiire of the famine upon them, 
they recouped themselves for their work and time by retaining money 
which should have I'elieved needy villagers 1 I have no hesitation in 
saying that the village officials have been domoralised during the 
famine. It would liave been money well spent if funds which have 
gone to iiiipvort men and horaea from other parts of India had teen 
employed in rewarding these wretchedly remunerated village officials 
for tho substantial and responsible work they were ctvlled upon to 
perform. As it was, a short experience proved that it was inexirodient 
to employ them; and the honora.ry members, who were appointed 
without a reference being first made to them, proved in the majority 
of cases either unwilling or incompetent to do our work. 

In tins state of things we had to look around for other agencies 
which were fortunately at hand. The Rev. J. S. Chandler, of Battala- 
gundu, undertook the distribution of funds, directly, or by the aid of 
his catechists and tcitchers, in sixty villages. Tne Rev. R. Chester 
allowed his subordinates to take charge of forty-one villir^s. The 
Rev. L. St. Oyr and the Rev. A. J. Larmey, Roman Catholic priests, 
had the distribution in thirty-one milages allottfxl to them ; and the 
special deputy collector, Subbi Iyer, undertook relief operations in 
forty-three villages; while I employed agents in seventeen villages. 
This makes a total of 197 vilkges thus provided for out of 204 m the 
taluk. The distributors are all strongly urged to avail themselves of 
the local knowledge of the vilhTgo officials and principal ryots while 
bestowing relief. 

We find this plan works very well. The committee appomts 
the proportion of rolief to be given in each village. Special cases 
needing extra .assi.stanco must be referred to the committee. Occii- 
sionally a village heiubnati refuses to attest the registers and tickets 
because he is not paid for it and it is not Government work; but a 
substantial ryot can always do this duty. At times the distributor 
has been urged to divide a certain proportion of tho funds with the 
village officials, and in one case the gooma-stah of a village munsif 
kept back a portion of the money dole, on tho pretext that tho persons 
owed money to him. We liave not yet met with any case where tho 
distributors have taken a part in, or connived at, wrong-doing of this 
sort. This committee acknowledge with pleasure the earnestness and 
promptitude with which the various clistrihutoi's have entered upon 
thia charitable duty. 
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Tlie Huffexaug in the district is still great, a.tid must needs be till 
after the harvest is gathered in. At Eettiappetty, during the short 
time the agent of this committee was there bestowing relief, three 
pontons died of starvation, Oxxt of thirteen childi’en sent to me a 
foHnight ago, five have already succumbed, and otlxers remain in a 
very precarious condition. 1 have started an orphanage, in which 
there are at present 124 childien. Within the next week the number 
will ri^ich 150. Borne of the children sent from the outl 3 ring dis*- 
tricks are in a most deplorable condition, and the utmost care and 
attention hiils in ma,ny oasas to save them. 

There are villages where special help is needed. In some places 
almost the entii‘e village has been burned clown by thieves who hoped 
to profit by the confusion. Foi* example, the village of Malliap- 
panpfitti consisted of two or three streets of Homan Catholic and one 
row of pariah houses. The houses were fired and all destroyo-d, with 
the exception of the pariah houses. This happened some months since, 
yot many of the villagers have been unable to rebuild their houses, and 
seek cud from xis. 

We are thankful for the means placed at cm* disposal for relieving 
the general distress, and trust that, as the sum ah-eady allotted to us 
will soon be expended, the general committee will gi ve us a further 
grant of 10,000 rs. for the month of December. 

—I had scarcely completed this letter, when a eommiinication 
from a member of the committee came to hand, from which I extract 
the following paragraph 

^ A young man died at our church-door last night. A Ohakklia 
boy died, and the body was left unbmied for five days in Pangahapatti. 
In Athoor, when they were distributing relief, a man who stepped 
forward to leceive his dole at the call of his name died from the effort 
before receiving the dole.’—W. Yojrke. 


Coimbatore, November 25, 1877. 


I have the honour to submit another report on the working of the 
local committee at Coimljatore; and I trust that the general com¬ 
mittee will be satisfied that the funds are being distributed and aid 
afforded to those requmng it with as much rapidity as is possible. 
My former report shows tlie modes of relief to wliich we aie giving 
our particular attention, and it is unnecessary to rc«apitulate them. 

2. In the town of Coimbatore the expenditure during the past 
fortnight has been 3,G32 rs. 12 annas, as shown in the following 
Uiblo:— 
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Form of Relief 

No. of persons 

Amount 

Support of life, money dole, &c. 

Day nurseries . . . . * . 

Clothing. . 

Bepairing houses. 

To cultivators for seed, ifec. 

Miscellaneous charity. 

Office expenses 

! 

5,270 

4,718 

205 

72 

3 

243 

Rs. A. 
2,4(38 8 

515 12 

217 15 

272 4 

28 0 

77 3 

3 


3,632 12 
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The averages will he found to be as satisfactory as in my former 
i-eport. A sum of 283 ns. 9 annas has to be deducted from the cost 
proper of feeding the children in the day niu'sery, for that su.tn was 
expended in building the three shefis required and in fencing the 
same; a lump sum of 28 rs. 10 annuls was also paid for some Swiss 
milk, of which very little, however, has yet been used. Making 
allowance for these sums, the averages are approximately 7-| annas per 
hefid for money doles; pie^ for the day nursery; 15 annas for 
clotliing; 3-12 m, for repairing houses; 9-5-4 I'S. to cultivators; 
5-1 annfis for miscellaneous charity. 

3. I mentioned in my last tliat wo contemplate:! stai^ting a largo 
day nursery, or, more properly speaking, a feeding-kitchen for poor 
children : and we find it working admirably. The number of children 
has increased, and, as will he seen, the dmly average of children fed 
numbers 337. Two of the ladies of the station hvve most kindly 
undertaken the superintendence of the kitchen, and are indetatiga})le 
in their attendance and care for the children who flock to the place. 
There are still many cases of most fearfully emaciated children, some 
still coming, whose chances of life seem quite ,^eno; and since October 
12 , when the kitchen Wius first commenced, thirteen children, who were 
too far gone when brought to the kitchen, have died. But numbers of 
children have benefited, and been saved by this timely aid; some 
have so improved that they have been removed from the list, and 
others are rapidly improving; and it is a pleasure to contrast theii* 
appearance now, bad as in many cfises it still is, with their general 
ai)pearance some few weeks hock. 

4. The Imports from the various sub-committees among whom the 
town was divided are all most cheei*ing, showing that, though distress 
still prevails in parts'and will continue until the harvest is got in and 
prices fall, the general condition of tlie people is much im[n’oved, and 
the numbers receiving weekly doles will probably be soon reduced ; 













though tlie expenditure for clothing and repair of houses may 


increase. 

5 . The item of miscellaneons charity is gi ven, to help sti-angers 
hack to their villages, and also to those who have no fixed residence 
in town and yet requme immediate relief. 

6 . In the Coiinbatoi’e teluk the returns show an expenditure of 
8,147-8 rs. ; the averages being nearly 1 r. per head tor money doles ; 
4 i annas for clothing; 7-3-3 rs. for repairing houses; 6-2-10^ rs. to 
cultivators; and 8-1 Of annas for miscellaneous charity. The average 
for money doles is higher than in the town, but tha.t is owing to the 
fact that in many ca.ses money doles have to he given for two or tlrroe 
weeks at a time, as the vOlages cannot he constantly visited, while 


in the town the doles are given ^ 

veekl}^ 


Form of Relief 


No. of persons? 

Amount 

Support of life, money doles, &c. 
Clothing . . . . • 

Repairing houses 

To cultivators for seed, &c. 
Miscellaneous charity. 


6,289 

183 

216 

109 

90 

lU A. 
6,842 10 

76 10 
1,548 8 
1,229 12 

60 0 


8,147 8 




7. The reports from the suh-conimittees of this taluk show that 
almost all lands are now under cultivation save those pui’iiosely 
resaerved for pasturage ; that the growing crops ai-e very fine, and that 
prospects are most cheering: a.t the same time, in some outlying 
villages where Government aid had cleaidy never penetrated, there is 
still much distress and much emaciation, especially among the children, 
and help will he needed till January. Besides the money doles the 
chief aid now to be given is for repairing and rebuilding houses, 
many having been totally destroyed. 

8 . In Pulladum taluk the expenditure has been 13,949-4 rs.; and 
the averages, as far as can be estimated, for the number of persons 
relieved has not always been given, is 11-10 annas for money doles; 
1-8 rs. for repairing'houses ; 6-1-6 rs. to cultivators; 5-8 annas for 
miscellaneous charity. The sum shown for clothing is the amount 
expondod in the purchase of cloths, which are being gradually dis¬ 
tributed ; and the returns do not show the number distributed up to 
tho 15tli instant. 














Fonu of Relief 

No. of persons 

Amount 

Support of life, money doles, &c. 

OlothiTig . .. 

Ilepairing houses 

To cultivators for seed, &c. 

Miscelliwieous charity, . ; . 

QfhcQ expeusas ..... 

3,046 

118 

1,703 

Ks. A. 
2,254 f) 
524 14 
177 0 
10,922 11 

60 12 

9 10 


13,949 4 


9 . EroBi tbiH taluk the report shows the prospects to be good ; 
cultivation progressing steadily, the cholum and ciiinboo crops pi‘0- 
inising to be veiy fine. But in mnny cases ryots still want help, 
having spent their all in bringing their lands under cultivation, and 
not being, of course, able to go to the Government Keliof Works, since 
they must continue to watch and tend their growing crops. 

10 . In this brink I regret to say tha t there have been very serious 
complaints of the extortions practised on the poor ryots by the 
officials, the monegars and curaums. It has been reported that in 
many cases the monegars and curnunis have extorted one-half of the 
relief given to the lyots ; and in one case where 6 rs. were given to a 
lad for liis support and to enable him to repair his house, no less than 
5 r*s, were said to have been taken by the village officials, the reason 
for such an exaction being that the lad had at first refused to give 
anything. This last case was, I am glad to say, at once brought to 
the notice of Mr. Gnanabaranom Pillay, one of our committee 
members, who was visiting the taluk, and he at once brought it to 
the notice of the ma-gistrate, who has taken up the case. The 
magistrate has written to me that on his taking up the inquiry a 
large number of simihir complaints were made to him; orid our com¬ 
mittee member, Mr. Gnjinabaranom Pillay, is going out to the taluk 
to prosecute such cases as may be brought to light. I hear that the 
prompt action of the magistrate has had an immediate good effect, 
causing the restoration of a great part of what had been extorted, and 
I trust that finy true cases may be successfully prosecuted, and this 
wholesale plunder by village officials be put a stop to. 

11. In the taluk of Oodoomalapettah the expenditure has been 
11,297-1-6 rs., the averages being 2-5-7 rs. for money doles; rs. 
for clothing; 3-12 rs. for repairing houses; 4-0-3 rs. to cultivators; 
1-11-1 rs. for miscellaneous charity. Tlie average for money doles 
may seem high compared with other taluks, but it is to be explained 
by the doles being given to last over some weeks, as the vilhiges cannot 
be constantly visited. 
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Form of Relief 


No. of persons 

Amount 

Support of life, money doles, 
Olotning .... 
Repairing houses 

To cultivators for seed 
Miscellaneous charity. 

Cilice expenses . 

. 

746 

75 

797 

2,158 

30 

Rs. a. 
1,758 8 

84 4 

788 0 
: 8,667 4 

50 12 

3 5 


11,297 1 


12. The sub-comraittee hc>pe that by the end of the month they 
will have disbursed all the money received. They x'eport that, as in 
other taluks, cultivation is gonei'al and prospects excellent, the fear 
now seeming to be that there may be too mncix rain. 

13. The return from Folia,chy taluk has not Ixeon received by me, 
it having been returned to that sub-committee for amendment; but 
the distress there is very little and the amoxmt expended Ls conse¬ 
quently small, while Mr. Moonesawmy, the assistant surgeon there, 
who lias joined our committee, reports that he still has sufficient 
funds in his hands. 

14. I tliink the general committee may rest assui‘ed that the 
funds aro being distributed wisely and expeditiously. What has 
occuiTed in Fulladuin taluk shows the difficulties that stand in the 
way of distribution, even w'here the committee membei s are on the 
spot and pay the money personally into the hands of the recipients of 
relief; and shows how impossible it is to delegate the distribution to 
others than the committee members. It is also reported that in 
many cases the village ollicers repoit lands as uncultivated which on 
inspection are found to have ginwing crops; so that it is impossible 
to rely on ropoits without personal inspection to test their truth. 
Committee members being, then, the only reliable agents for the 
actual distrilnition of the money, the distribution must necessarily 
occupy some little time. But in spite of all these difficulties I think 
the funds ai-e lieing well cUstribiited. The only complaints wo have 
had have been from the Pulladmn taluk; and I do not think the 
general committee need fear that there has been any delay such as 
to affect the cultivation, seeing that from every taluk we receive 
reports that all lands are undor cultivation. 

15. The ryots have certainly shown well in these trying timesw 
In many cases tliey have literally sold everytlring in order to be able 
to sow their lands; and though the lands are sown the ryots must he 
supported until the harvest is got in. They well deserve it, and such, 













as I gixtlier from one sixb-committee’s i-eports, will be one principal 
form of relief for the next month or two. 


F^S.—Oxiv fortnightly i‘etarn will be sent as soon as the amended 
reton is received from Pollachy. 

Trichinopoly, December 11, 1877. 

I have the honour to forward my report on the operations of the 
Tricliinopoly Local Committee to hToveraber 30, to go by to-mon»ow’s 
post togetlier with the prescribed returns and a printed copy of our 
Proceedings, dated hTovember 29, 1877. 

Th 0 i‘e was a short delay in our getting to work in the outlying 
portions of fcho district in consequence of the exceedingly heavy rain 
which fell last month and made travelling a matter of difficulty 
eveiy where, and in some places impossible, but the task of distributing 
funds has been puslxod on with vigour and we have already brought 
relief to the doors of a vast number of indigent persons. 

W© commenced work by dividing the whole district into cii*cles, 
and to each circle one member of our committee was appointed to go 
from village to village and from house to house, administering relief 
to those persons wlio were in want of food, making advances to lyots 
for the purchase of seed and for the hire of ploughing cattle and 
giving clothes to the naked. 

The geneiul condition of the district was even worse than we 
anticipated, and from nearly every side we have received repoi'ts 
vshowing ho w severe and widespread was the distress. Mr. Pattahiram 
Pillai, the collector’s slieristadar, and a member of our committee, writes 
of the Manapparai circle as follows : * The people are in as wretched a 
state as could he imagined.’ ‘ Three-fourths of the houses in Poyam- 
patti are roofless.’ In another village ‘ 35 houses have l>€)en deserted.' 

In Melayadupatti and its suburbs ^ I saw the same thing over 
again—i-uined houses, emaciated men and women, and skeleton chib 
dren, a sad spectacle/ ^ Tlie skate of these people and of those whom 
I had the good fortune to relieve in tlie Manapparai circle cannot be 
i‘ealised by any who have not seen them. ... I was suiTOimded l)y 
hundreds of females and children with scarcely a cloth to cover them.' 
Speaking generally of the condition of a group of 15 villages in his 
circle he says, ‘ The people were eating wild grown greens which the 
late rains have produced—their huts were in ruins and aflbrded them no 
shelter, their clothes were all rags, and most of them were almost naked.' 

Your committee w ill see from these brief extracts how terrible was 
the distress in . his circle, and what energy it required to bring relief 
surely and swiftly to every man’s house. Mr. Pattahiram has devoted 
the whole of his time to this work with the most gratifying results. 
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In his last reports he writes, 'Crowds of ryots went in for the 
purchase of paddy, ^rain, and cnmboo seeds in the f>:drs which are 
held in their vicinity, . They have set abonfc repairing their houses, 
ploiigliing their waste fields, sowing seeds and preparing seed beds.' 
The clothes sent by the Trichinopoly Committee (200 pieces, each 40 
yards long and yards wide) were of the gi'Oatest use. The people 
prized them highly. 

The coinxnissioner for the Kuttalai circle, a pensioned tahsildai-, 
writes that many of the ryots are in a very reduced condition without 
seed or money to pay labonrei's or to maintjiin themselves. 

Fi‘om the Musiri circle accounts ai-e rather more cheering. Mr. 
Salisbury writes that there is a fair twer'age of land under cultivation 
in the 68 villages visited by him. 

From Armlur, Mr. J. Arivanandam Pillai writes that the fitand”* 
ing crops in some 50 villages have been utterly destroyed by locusts. 
He desciite the state of one village, Thiranypoliem, as follows :' The 
whole of the ryots, including the village munsif, presented such a 
ghastly appearance that I never saw anj'thing like it during the 
whole of the famine. T was somewhat thrown hack in my ardour by 
the remarks of the tahsilclar and the dejmty collector, who were of 
opinion that there wns no gi’eat famine in their taluks ; but when I 
actually went to the villages the ravages of the locusts, tire emaciated 
bodies of the ryots, the tottering condition of their huts, the torn rags 
which covered thexr nether limbs, fill these told me a different tale. 
The distress is beyond description.' 

Ou}' opeititions in Tldayar-pollium taluk were checked by a letter 
dated Kovember 7, addressed to our Vice-President, Mr. KSeshiah 
Sfustri, C.S.I., by the tahsildar, who writes as follows ; ' On a careful 
en(|uiry into the condition of this taluk I find tliat there is very little 
necessity a.t pi-esent for affording any relief whatever to any class of 
poor people here.' 

Further enquiry, however, into the actual state of the ttdulc placed 
under Ids charge led the tahsildar to alter his opinion, and on 
December 4 he writes again to ask for nmney for ryots wdio have no 
food and no means to buy food. 

The general result of our work in the talul<s for the ixeriod ending 
November 30 is as follows :— 

In Manapparai 10,829 pei'sons have received 5,339 rs. for support 
of life; 1,779-15 rs. have Ireen spent in providing clothing, 1,525 rs. 
for repairing houses, and 2,928 rs. for purchase of seed, dec. 

In the same circle Tahsildar Sambfiinuti Ayar distributed 2,221 
rs. for support of life; for clothing, 1,196 rs.; for re})amng houses, 
897 rs.; for purcluase of seed and bullock hire, 1,310 rs 
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^ In tlio Musiri taluk 824 persons received 1,992 rs. for the support 
of life; 342 were clothed (411 rs,); 176 rs. were givpn for the repair 
of 51 huts, and 11 cultivators re(?eived 102 rs. among them for the 
purcliase of seed grain. 

In Arealur 630 persons received support, and 48 persons were 
clothed. These numbers, however, represexit but a very small portion 
of the whole work that has to be accomplished in this circle, and 
which is being proceeded with as fast as circumstances wall allow. 

In the Kuttalai circle 49 persons received 233 rs. for si.ii)port of 
life; 97 wrere clothed; 40 houses were repaired; 377 persons receive<l 
1,791 rs. for purchase of seed, &c. 

In Thatchenkurchi circle (Trichinopoly taluk) 1,439 persons re¬ 
ceived vaiying sums of money for support of life; 1,214 were clothed; 
208 received sums of money for repairs of houses; 444 received 
advances for the purchase of seed. 

The Ilev. Mr. Joyce, Boman Catholic chapkiin; Mr. Seshiah Sas- 
tri, Mr. Adoiphus ; M.B.Ey. Perriasamy Mudaliyar, and the 

Rev. Mr. Guest undertook the duty of looking after the poor of the 
town of Ti-ichinopoly. 

Ml*. Seshiali Sastri and Perriasamy Mudaliyar have disbursed 
5,457 rs. for the support of life for about 700 families of Gosha women 
containing 2,107 souls. Some of the money was intended for repair¬ 
ing houses destroyed by the rains, and some 200 rs. were distributed 
to the poorest boys in the Government Noi'mal School. 

The Rev. Mr. Guest has distributed money to 2,033 persons for 
support of lile ; 72 persons were clothed ; 30 rs, were advanced to 3 
cultivators. 

The Bev. Mr. Joyce has relieved 1,682 persons, and 200 were 
clothed ; 33 rs. were given for repairing houses. 

From the Bev. Mr. Adolphus 280 persons have received advances 
for support of life; clothes were issued costing 25 rs.; 17 rs. were 
given for repairing houses. 

Mr. Webster has sjient 597 rs. for subsistence of 121 ryots, pur¬ 
chase of seed, hire of bullocks, &c. 

Mr. ParsickjC.E., has distributed among 1,440 persons, chiefly the 
children and women of coolies attending the relief works, clothes 
valued at 1,000 rs. 

By the Bev. Mr. Nicholas 162 rs. wei*e clivStrihuted for support of 
life, and 10 rs. were spent on clotliing in the XJdaiyarpolliem taluk. 

The reports received from these gentlemen tell the same tale of 
great distress and sufjering and of gratitude for timely relief afforded. 
The narratives of distress in the town are all touching and painfully 
interesting. Of one section of people, the Gosha women, Mr. Seshiah 
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Sastri writes as follows : ‘ Some of the dwellings are respctable, bat 
the genei-ality are wretched hovels, which, with the hotusehold utensils, 
are not worfcli more than a few rupees. In them dwell Gosha ladies 
with theii* numerous finiilies, eking out a miserable subsistence out of 
their own earnings from lace-work, and making gold thread, making 
up flower garlands and green bangles and out of any earnings of their 
husbands, descended of once well-to-do families, bxit now sunk to the 
position of jutka drivers, menial servants, punkah pullers, or in receipt 
of a scanty and uncertain income from nominal i*eligious service at 
mouldering tombs and half-ruined daigahs. The tale of famine as 
wo read it in the coiidi.tion of these Gosha women and of their 
wretched huts was in many cases most heartrending. Some families 
rejiresented the nobility of the days of Ohunda SaMb : Desrans, com¬ 
mandants, killedars, i:*oyal physicians, and palace high priests.’ 
Tlie condition of other classes of people in other quaitei's of the town 
is vividly painted by the Hev. Messrs. Adolphus, doyen, and Guest. 

Extracts from these reports and from those rec^eived from the 
taluks are forwarded with this letter, and will, I believe, lie perused 
with great interest by your committee. 

We are still in full swing and have plenty to do Ix^foie our work 
comes to a close. It is not yet too late to make ad vances for the pur¬ 
chase of seed giain, and we have many poor persons who are still in 
need of clothing. Mr. Beshiah Sastri having telegraphed to llombay, 
Madras, and Hegapatam, found that the latter place afforded the 
cheapest mmket, and wo have already obtained 500 pieces of cloth 
from that town. 

Kalastri, February 1878. 

To check the application of relief the committee hfxve appointed 
four sujiervisoi'S who receive weekly a list of grants made, with their 
objects, and who, after in(][uiiy, i*e 2 )oi*t as to the use which the re¬ 
cipients have made of the money received. The girnits for seed grain 
and buUocks am the most imporhint, and tlie report on these, though 
weekly continued, cannot be completed until next month, i,e,^ until 
after sowing time is ovei*. 

The reports received to-day may perhaps be taken as typical. Tliey 
show that out of 14 villages for which reports are received to-day, the 
wdiole amount of land for which advances have been made has been 
(udtivated in eleven cases : in the remaining three cases advances have 
been given foi' sowing 44 kawmies, of which 23|- kawnies arc already 
sown, and the rest of the land is ploughed ready for sowing. The 
total expenditure thus far is, then, gi*auts for seed grain and bul¬ 
locks. liyotB understand thoroughly the gratuitous nature of the 
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gi'ant. Fully one-half of the culti vation now on the ground is fi’om 
setjd giuin bought with Mansion House money. 

The expendit ure thus far is as follows : 


(1) For seed grain and bullocks 

(2) Money doles and cloths 

(3) „ Office charges . 

(4) f, Oontingencies , 


Rs. a. 
30,996 14 
l,i>84 4 
206 1 
24 16 


This leaves a balance of 2,487-12 rs. in the Imnds of the Kalastri 
Committee, 

This Wance, together with the 5,000 rs. now asked for, the Com¬ 
mittee propose to expend thus : 


(1) Seed grain and bullocks . 

(2) Money doles, houses, weavers’ cloths 

(3) Office charges. 

(4) Oontingencies . 


Rh. a. p. 
4,500 0 0 
2,380 0 0 
680 0 0 
27 12 0 
7^12‘T 


As giving an indication of the suftering caused by 
high prices, the following letter, written by the Honour- 
ahle A. Seshiah Sastri, C.S.I., once prime minister of 
Travancore, is instructive:— 

Trichinopoly, December 5, 1877. 

I take the libei*ty of wi-iting a few lines, touching the condition of 
the poor people residing in the Fort and suburbs of Tanjore, to which 
place I paid a visit the other day, and request tlie favour of your 
laying the same before the President and members of the committee 
at your earliest convenience for their consideration. 

2. I am a native of the Tanjore district—seived there upwards of 
tlu-ee years, now ten years ago, residing in the town of Tanjore, and, 
dining the greater portion of that time, held the honorary office of 
Vice-President of the Municipality, the duties of which brought me 
face to face with eveiy class of the residents and took me to every 
nook and corner of the town. I have thus bad ample opportunities 
of observing and knowing tlie condition of the people dwelling therein, 
a.nd may tberefoi'e be trusted in the statements which I am about 
to make. 

3. Moreover, during my recent brief visit, I met many of my old 
friends, both in and out of the service, and derived much information 
from them as to the'present distress among the poor of the town. 

4. The Mahrottas of Tanjore, both Sundras and Bralrtnins^ form a 
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smgvilai’ly isolated coiniminity, wlioin the adventures of war, two 
centuries back, threw suddenly into the posseBsion of one of the richest 
and finest kingdotas in the Carnatic, and time and distance have 
ahnost completely cut off their connections with their mother-country 
-“Mahai’ashtra. 

5. Once in possession of the piincipality which foil to them for the 
asking almost, they seldom had finiihei; occasion for tlio exercise of 
military viitiies, and, as a people, , they soon- relai>sed into an easy and 
luxurious life, and everything which could contribute to finery and 
luxury was cultivated to a peifection which to this day has not been 
attained in the court of any other native j^rince in India. 

(>. Tea,ving out the members of tlio Koyal Family, the himilies 
more distantly related to it, the dignitaiies of the palace, all of whom 
contented themselves with basking in the siinsliine of royal favour 
and deriving the means of living in splendour dii-ect 


and gi-ace. 

from the Sovereign’s bounty- 


-leaving out 


the numerous class of 


officials, high and low, who, in the plenitude of unbridled power, de- 
rived a boundless income, the mass of the Mahrattas derived an easy, 
comfortable subsistence, some by betaking to service, almost nominal 
in many cases, on the numerous establishments of the KSiiperior class 
above alluded to, as bearei’s of swords, maces, lances, flags, and various 
other emblems of power—as sepoys, as peons, as mahouts, as drivers, 
as household steAvards, Others by betaking to professions not re- 
cjuixing severe manual labour, such as making floAver garlands, lace- 
work, embroideiy, and tapestry; and similar refined ocenpations too 
numerous to mention. 

7. On the cession of the priridpality to the British about 80 years 
ago, the wealth and alBuence of many, chiefly of the official class, dis¬ 
appeared. But as most of the members and dependents of the Eoyal 
Family and the grandt^es and dignitaries of State always liyed within 

•the town, their condition was not veiy seriously affected, so long as 
the Raj wa.s inaiiitained and supported by the Pimjiim Hassa allovr- 
ance. 

8. When the Rnj, however, became extinct, scarcely a quarter of a 
centuiy ago, the fall became to tliem a imlity, and in spite of arrange¬ 
ments considerately made by tlie British with a view to break the fall, 
ruin and wretchedness have been ovojriaking them year after year; for 
the ^impoverishment of each nobleman’s family involved in the ruin 
perhaps a dozen poor families, their seiwants and dependents. The 
pensioned class have been, for years, bearmg up again.st the severe 
pressure of high places. Those engaged in occupations I have already 
described have sinking deeper and deeper in poverty, both by the 

off of their trades and by the higli price of food grains. 
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Tlioiigk a few families have emigr-atecl, still the ?nfiss cling to their 
homes, trying to make a subsistence out of almost nothing. 

9. Simple, artless, ignorant, and credulous in the extreme, knowing 
and caring to know nothing of the world outside, unaccustomed to 
severe work, and addicted to an idle and luxurious life, and proud of 
historical associations yet too fresh to be forgotten, they have been, 
with very few exceptions, ^iri a very wretehed condition of late years. 
As one of them very pithily said to me, ‘ We caxmot work—we will 
not steal—we must not beg —we are left to starve.^ 

10. In several families, of even the poorest, the females are quasir 
Grosha, and are utteily unproductive members. I mean unproductive 
in an econo 7 mc sense—for otherwise, poverty and progeny seem to go 
only too much hand in hand ! 

11. ISTow, I think, it will be easy to conceive the effects of a ter¬ 
rible famine q.u a popnlation so situated—a ffimine w-'kich has taken 
away all the surplus produce of the district, and sent up the cost of 
the food giuins to at least three times the normal prices. I have been 
informed that the present condition (as indeed their past ever since 
the taniine began) of at least a thousand fimilies is deplorable in the 
extreme, and I, who, know the people so well, can well realise it. 

^ 12. It is nothing against the argument of my cause, if the district 
of Tanjore yielded a fair crop last yeai*, or if a bumper crop is maturing 
on the gi‘ound in the present. Naboth's vineyard is indeed laden with 
fruit—but what of it to the poor neighboui’s, who cannot get or buy 
a share of it. This is exactly the position of the bulk of the poor of 
Tanjore Fort and sxibiirbB, and it is on their behalf I venture to appeal 
to the general relief committee at Madras, who are so nobly adminis¬ 
tering the charity of the English nation. I feel confident that no 
portion of the MaiiKsion House fund coidd be better spent than on 
tlie mansions of fallen greatness in Tanjoie or in the tottering hovels 
where poverty reigns supreme. I feel sime that a grant o,f 75,000 rs. 
will go a great way to hring relief lioine to them and send into many 
a, poor man's hut a ray of cheerfulness in a night of darkness. I also 
think I could organise a tlioroughly I'espectable and trustworthy- 
agency to carry out the distribution of relief, should my proposal meet 
with sanction. 

The system adopted in Mysore, where district officer,s 
were more freely employed than in Madras, will be seen 
from the two tables appended:— 
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I'ktrfujt from diary of Mr. VEJHcm Row,, vSpocifll Relief Officer, 

Koliir District, 

Monday, January r.—Visited (8 miles) Ellavoopally P, Oansiis work 
occupied me from 7 a.m., to 3 p.m. During wliicli relief was given to 4. 
frimilies. 00 rs. were distributed among tlioin aa follows:—• 


lloiwe 

No. 

( 

j 

Rs. 

Name 

Purpose 

2 

25 

Akki, with a brother ami two daughters. 
I.ier condition was enough to touch even 
the Iiardeat heart. Pa}'8 12 rs. Kan da* 
yam; had 2 bullocks and 2cows last year 

Fora pair of bullocks 

d 

16 

Mooneaka, with two grown-up sons and 
2 pairs of bullocks and 30 sheep last 
year, has one bullock. No house 

For one bullock and 
to build a hut 

0 

30 

Baswa, with two brothers, a sister and 
mother, all were in the Sriniwaspoor 
Relief Oamp. .Had a pair of good bul¬ 
locks, 4 she-builaloes, 15 sheep. Pays 

7 rs. Kandayain. His land is not culti¬ 
vated ; has no house 

6 rs. for hut 

5 I'S. for food 

20 rs. lor a pair of 
bullocks 

8 

20 

Ilanama, by caste Vaddar, a son and two 
miserable daughters lately returned 
from relief camps, now lives by beg¬ 
ging. Has no house 

6 rs. for a hut 

6 rs. for food 

10 rs, for a pair of 
buffaloes 


The relief allbrded to the two last cases was an incalculable blessing to 
them, for they never oven dreamt that, in their present desperate condition, to 
which they had been inured for 18 months past, a relief of this kind, en- 
ablmg them to settle once more in life with their relations, would come to 
them so unexpectedly. 

Returned home at 4 p.m. 


Wednesday, January 0.—Visited two villages, Satoandhalli and Qim- 
ganahalli. 205 rs. were distributed among 17 families in both the villages, 
as follows:— 
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House 

No. 

Rs. 

Krtme 

Fur|)Ose 

4 

25 

Vengti, with A grown-iip kSOH and two 
children, her hushand died of sta^’va*- 
tion. Pay8'8 rs. Kandayam 

25 rs. for a pair of 
bullocks 

6 

10 

Vengatraxna, has one hullock. Pays 8 ra. 
Kandaytim 

10 rs. for a bullock 

10 

5 

Timmi and her daughter 

2 rs. to patch up hut, 
3 rs. for food 

12 

20 

Mooniga, his mother and wife. Pays 7 rs. 
l^ndayam, has become a day labo urer, 
his land is waste 

20 rs. for a pair of 
bullocks 

13 

13 

Venketrama, has one bullock, pays 7 rs. 
Kandayam 

10 rs. for a bidlock, 

8 rs. to patch up hut 

15 

10 

Mooniga, has one bullock 

10 rs. for a bullock 

20 

5 

Naga, weaver, and three dependents, has 
a loom 

5 rs. for materials 

20 

85 

Yenketramu, and nine members, all in 
miserable condition, has 20 acres of 
dry land and no bullocks, had a pair of 
bullocks and 3 cows last year 

25 rs. for buUocks, 
10 rs, for food 

22 

10 

Lutchmi and throe others 

10 rs. for a bullock 
or a cow 

20 

10 

Basaa and four others, pays 5 rs, Ivanda- 
yain, has one bullock 

Moonehanooma, and three others . 

10 rs. for a Tnillock 

.33 

5 

5 rs. for clothing 

33 

10 

Lonna, weaver low caste, has no loom . 

5 rs. for loom, 

5 rs. for matenals 

11 

7 

Byah, has no house .... 

5 rs. for house 

2 rs. for clothing 

30 

4 

Moonigah, weaver, has a loom 

4 rs. for materials 
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INCIDENTS IN RELIEF. 

(a page PKOM a delegate’s NOTE-73O0K.) 

The ryots are a very simple race, with child-like 
habits of dependence on whomsoever finds them the 
pittance they requii'e to borrow now and then to form 
the trifling capital requisite for their rude operations in 
husbandry. 

At one place the notices convening a famine meeting 
had been issued sufficiently early to allow some idea of 
the purposes of the Madras Coimnittee to get abroad in 
the bazaars and throirgh the villages. The meeting was 
held, and it was decided to apply for funds for distribu¬ 
tion. In the afternoon a band of some 250 ryots appeared 
in the compound of the house, and sent in word that 
they had come for their money. A message was sent back 
to them that no money was as yet available for distribu¬ 
tion ; when they sat down in ranks, apparently with 
the intention of being on the spot to secure the promised 
aid the moment it should arrive. As time passed on, 
and night fell, there was no clamour, but the poor 
fellows slipped away by twos and threes till the place 
was empty. Probably each of them has ei-e this been 
gladdened by the receipt of a dole sufficient to give 
them a start, and has had his faith in the committee 
fully restored. 

I wish I could paint a picture which would show 
the English subscribers the following scene: 

A window in an old public building opening into a 
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•courtyard—time 6.30 p.m., so that the Indian apology 
for twilight is almost over. On the window-seat is a 
flickering candle by which sits a pale Englishman, one 
of the best knovni of our civilian judges. Standing by 
him another judge—perhaps the best native lawyer in 
the Empire ; behind them, looming in the shadowy 
background, several members of committee, native and 
European, and your “ delegate.” Just below the candle 
on a ledge along the wall is an energetic East Indian 
gentleman, who takes now and again a ticket from the 
holder below. In the courtyard is a motley crew of all 
sorts. Gap-toothed crones and younger women de¬ 
formed or sickly ; old men tottering with age and 
yonng men with palsy; cliildren of both sexes homeless, 
friendless, and foodless. Then a sprinkling of mauvai<f 
sujets, professional beggars, and here and there a sturdy 
old mendicant of the Ochiltree type, wdio considers 
himself prescriptively entitled to a share of any ‘ awms ’ 
which may be going anywhere in his beat. 

Tliis is the Local Committee inspecting, as a body, 
the applicants for relief to whom individual members of 
their body have given tickets. 

The children are the class par excellence which the 
grisly old giant Famine delights to run ‘ amok ’ amongst. 
You can tell at a glance the poor wee bairns that have 
been in his cruel grip. The head looking unnaturally 
large by contrast with the emaciated trunk, the shoidder 
blades projecting as if they had been inserted by mistake 
in too small a carcase, the arms and legs shrivelled to 
the size of their bones, except at the knees which arc 
swollen. Then the expression of the bleared little faces. 
The vacant fixed look in the eyes, the drawn cheeks 
and lips, and the premature air of resignation, which 
one sees .sometimes in a monkey when it looks up at 
you with the mournful face of an old man whose 
troubles had told on him. 
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At one place the faces of some of the children 
haunted us so much that orders Avere given for 200 
of the worst cases to be collected. You should have 
seen them, for I could not hope to give you an adequate 
idea of their misery. In some the last forces of their 
system seemed to have been expended in growing, and 
I never saw folk out of Dore’s drawings whose length 
was so hideously disproportionate to their breadth. 

Others were tiny and wizened every way, as if an 
attempt had been made to see into how small a compass 
a suffering body and soul could be compressed. 

The whole party, after we had inspected them, were 
marched off to a camp, but as it was impossible of 
course to coerce them, over 100 slipped away, and only 
96 reached the neAv home. The poor wee runaways 
preferred, I suppose, the evils they kncAV of, bad as 
they were, to the horrid vague unknown. Those that 
allowed themselves to be taken care of, were fed ad lib., 
and in one part at least of each little body that line 
of beauty, the curve, was substituted for the hideous 
famine angles. 

But the hunger had got too strong a hold on them 
to be dislodged by one meal, however good and large. 
So during the night the small sinners crept under the 
tatties into the hospital for adults, and stole the rations 
supplied to the patients. 

And yet when morning came each little maw Avas 
as ready as ever for food—maybe the more ready for 
the stolen SAveets of the midnight meal, for in con¬ 
valescence most surely ‘ Vappetit vimt par le mangeanV 
—F. Rowlandson. 

Scenes hy the Wayside. 

On a recent tour, I heard directly of not less than 30 deaths from 
starvation, in five or six villages. I also saw soveml in a starving 
condition, some of whom have since died. In one enclosm*e I saw a 
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man, willing and strong to work, bixt, from hunger, lying upon his 
back, with arms and legs extended, apparently insensible. Tlie empti¬ 
ness of the abdomen showed the cause of his trouble. A little 
distance from him lay his wife, in a half-conscious state, with an infant 
trying to extract nourishment fi*oin its 3nothei‘’s breast, and an older 
child lying a little way off, in tlie same condition as the mother. I 
have heard that the man died soon after. In the same village, the 
day befoi*e I was thei‘ 0 , a young man climbod a tree in search of half 
gi’owu fruit, became dizzy from weakness, fell, and was killed, 

I was told by three men, each of different caste, in another small 
village, who mentioned the names of deceased persons as they counted 
them over, that in four families of potters in that village, conhxining 
20 individuals, there had been nine deaths from stai’vation. And that 
of 16 houses belonging to people of another caste, only six are now 
occupied, and that in these 7 persons had died from hunger. 

I was also told by the v?amo men and another belonging to a little 
village near, that 11 of the 18 houses in this latter village are now 
empty, and that in the remaining 7, six have died from want of food. 

It is for the xelief of persons thus situated that assistance is 
requested. 

My duties as a missionary call me to go much among the people, 
bring their wants to my notice, and give me opportunities to help 
them had I the ability. 

The rains that have fallen have afforded relief to some, in some 
respects, already. They also give promise of future harvests. These 
however, from the lateness of the j*ain and other reasons, will be less 
abundant than in ordinary seasons. Till the time of harvest the 
price of grain must continue to be very high.—llev. J. Herrick, 
Madura. 


JExtreme Wretchedness. 


Mr. Dawes, the deputy collector in charge of theOotenghiri taluk, 
was one of the passengers, and I had much useful conversation with 
him. He took me to see a ‘kitchen’ near the Moinpoor station, but 
a stream running across the road was so swollen by the heavy rains 
that we could not reach it. A number of the jicople, however, 
gathered about us, and I have seen nothing in the camps near Math’as 
to compare with their wretchedness. Small-pox has been very rife, 
and one poor woman by the wet road-side appeared to be dying of it. 
The emaciation of the sufferers was the more striking fj’om their naked¬ 
ness, which, in inany^cases, was almost wholly uncovered. Mr. Dawes 
asked for clothes, seed grain, and bullocks.— F. Rowlandsok, Sept. 25. 
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/( Day’s Work By an, Honorary Secretary. 

The-work of dtspeosing aid as- per your rules, enclosed in your 
letter of the 18tb. instant, has gone on well. The plan we here adopted 
is briefly as follows:— 

(1.) I personally p^y out all funds and as far as possible to tho in¬ 
dividuals receiving the aid. tlosha women and sick persons of courae 
have the aid sent to them by trustworthy Mends. 

(2.) 'Hie other momhors of the committee examine and inquire 
into the needs of all applicants for relief except Ohristians, and those 
iujcepted are sent to me with a note giving some pvrticulara, &c. 

(3.) From 7 a.m. to 10 a.m. I re«3ivo all who have the notes of my 
coll&agiies, and take the liberty to inquire into any a,pplications which 
may be made after those having the ‘ chits’ are cared for. 

(4.) All members of the committee are boimd by promise to exer¬ 
cise every precaution to keep out the unworthy, and each is personally 
responsible for all whom he may send. . 

(5.) The amount which each applicant may receive is left entirely 

to me. 

Of course these brief rules are sirbject to alteration if found to be 
contrmy to your wishes or undesirable. 

(6;) My accounts are subject to inspection by any member of the 
committee. I have up to this evening distributed 1,384 rs. to 352 
families. Consequently I have only 616 ra. now in my hands, and 
this will go off at the i-ato of 200 rs. or more per day. 

Poor ryots by scores, and othem of every caste, creed, and profes¬ 
sion armed wittir' chits,’ stating the urgency of their case, from the 
village mimsif and kiirnani where they reside, from near and afar 
come hero daily for aid. Each ‘chit’ generally tells a sad tale of bul¬ 
locks dead, house tumbled down or burnt up, seed gmin required, or 
a widow and destitute children, or orphans, or of sickness and distress 
in the family of the bearer, whose whole demeanour shows that the 
letter is only too true. Thus come the wails from the-villages day by 
day. Each memtor of tho local committ.3e has assui^d me that the 
importunities of the crowds about liis house or office daily, for an oixlei' 
that they may get money to relieve their need or distre.ss, \s, perfectly 
eoscnm.ating. Personally, it is not too much when I say that fre¬ 
quently 1,000 persons m-e in or about my compound, each trying to 
get an oi>portnnity to press his claim for aid. Tlie rush is so great 
that I have to have a police constable and two or thine trusty men 
constantly on duty to keep order. But I think I succeed pretty well 
in giving to the deserving and in getting rid of the drift. I first 
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receive all applicants for aid sent by my colleagues on the committee; 
(2) those sent by village rnunsifs and knrnams; (3) those known 
to me personally or to some one of my tnistworthy native assistants; 
(t) all those sent by any responsible person, knowji to be such by any 
one of us; (5) I then look over the company of other applicants and 
listen to what each has to say for himself; of course in the case of 
many a look is enough. I have no idea that our plan is the best pas- 
sible, but it is tlie l^evst I can think of, and it seems to work well. 
While we do not do all we slioitld like to do, and while, no doubt, we 
are sometimes deceived, thousands are aided who otherwise would 
either soon be in sad distress or dciid.—Rev. J. E. Clough, Ongole. 

Difficulties in Distrilnition. 

A few of the incidents that one meets with may l)e interesting as 
sliowing the condition and disposition of the people. In Rammei'aclierd 
we met a small farmer who had been very well off; he had spent a 
great deal of money in buying fodder for his cattle; but prolonged 
drought l)ahled his effoids to keep them alive ; he had lost every one, 
had no means to cultivate his land, he w^as badly off for clothing, his 
house had become quite desola.te, his wife had died some days pre¬ 
vious to niy visit; and the poor man was thoroughly disjhrited. I 
gave him a blanket and a little money for the purchase of seed grain. 
In other instances I have found that there was great need of careful 
enquiry in giving lielp. In one village I found two families, culti¬ 
vators, extremely poor, receiving the Government money dole. I 
asked if they had not sown their lands. The reply was that jUl their 
cattle were dead and they hjul no means whatever to sow their fields. 

I visited their houses and saw the empty stalls, and ploughs lying 
idle. It seemed a worthy case for help; but on further enquiry 
where the fields were, tlie kind of soil, what seoil they proposed to 
sow, <fec., I discovered that the natux^e of the soil was such that it was 
useless to sow it this season, as the cold wcixther crop would not grow 
in it; and that it would be therefore quite useless at present to give 
any help for ploughing the land. 

In a neighbouring ^ullage to which tlxis news lind spread, I was 
met the same day by a number of farmers who pleaded for help, as 
they had no means to cultivate their land. Oxie man in particular 
said he had 60 acres, and had not been able to cultivate a foot, ho 
was so poor. I said I would go and see his land, and was then told 
by an on-looker that tlie man had let it, that it had been cultivated 
and the crops on it doing well.—Rev. E. Lewis, Bellary. 
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Taluk Triumvirates . 


Oooty, October 2, 1877. 


I bolievo the following an outline of the sclieme we agreed on 
til is inor uing. 

Operations to bo eiitriigted to the ‘ taluk tiTunvirates ’ (as I may 
call them) comiDosed in each case of (1) the taluk relief officer, (2) a 
selected native gentleman, and (3) myself. 

The nnmea of the taluk officers and native members you are 
aware of. The forms of relief to be two, viz.:—■ 

1. The feeding of children in day nurseries. 

2. Tlie relief by money pittances of persons wlio by reason of 

social position are deterred fi'om accejiting GoveiTiinont 
relief on works or in close camps, and yet are legitimate 
objects of charity. 

There will be no difficulty in deciding upon the claims of children, 
inasmucli as the mere fact of obvious need will be a sufficient cpiallfi- 
cation. 

The task of selecting proper objects for the second kind of relief 
will he much more delicate and diffievdt. Oim object will be to relieve 
the sulForings of persons who may reasonably be excused for persist¬ 
ence in shrinking from the tesbs of need which Government have 
imposed.—VV. H. Glenny. 


An Atidacious Suggestmi. 


At the Erode meeting it was projiGsed by some of the native 
gontlemon present that one of the committee’s operutions should lie the 
lending of money at a low rate of interest to the more wealthy lyots, 
Le., their own class, as they complain that they have to pay high rates 
now. I did not imderstand that the loans were asked for with any 
idea of indirectly benefiting the population generally, but gathered 
that these genblemen were seeking simply to enrich themselves from 
your funds. This incident throws some little light on the difficulties 
which attend the disbribution of our funds in outlying pkmes.— 
F. Eowlandson. 

Snfferi^m among Classes heyond Scope of Government Operations. 

For some months past the evidence of sulTering in i-egard to the 
families of ceiiaiii classes has been quite clear, and the scheme of 
Ck)vernmeiit out-door lelicf in cooked food, thougli meeting the 
necfissities of the old and feeble, has not been brought home to the 






great bulk of the poor requiring food. It is well known that food is 
distributed daily at the Government feeding house and camps, one 
meal a day to from 12,000 to 16,000 persons; but although these 
feeding depots have been iii^creased since February, so scattered is the 
area of the town that it is (juite impossible for parents who may be 
in service and earning small wages to absent themselves and accom¬ 
pany their children to the feeding depots. The consequence is these 
cliildren, in very large numbers, have suffered and are suffering from 
the usual consetpiences of chronic starvation, and unless means can bo 
devised to supply the children of the industrious poor with food in 
excess of the means of the parents, many must die before food supplies 
return to their normal value. 

Some weeks ago, one of the very worst ctises of starvation I have 
ever seen came under my notice, and on enquiry it turned out that 
the i>oor little victim was nob a waif and stray from a famine village, 
but Ksimply the child of the widow of a domestic servant, out of 
employ, who had been fighting the battle of life for years, almost 
witliin a stone’s throw of my own residence. This child was simjily 
a living skeleton, with every bone and ^ anatomical process ’ distinctly 
marked, and so weak that she could not stand alone. In this instance 
the effects of starvation wer‘e too far advanced to admit of remedy, 
blit investigation sliowed that there were many others travelling 
along the same road to jiremature death, and who were not, and who 
could not be, reached by the Government scheme of reli ff. Recent 
inspection of the recipients of money dole from the town relief 
committee in Madras (the classes who are ordinarily in no way 
deiiending on charity) convinces me that the food deficiency is affect¬ 
ing very seiiously their condition, and that the yoimg children of these 
classes must bo helped with a liberal hand if we would preserve their 
lives for the benefit of the commonwealth. —Dr. Cornish. 

Horrors of the Famine, 

Allow me to add some incidents supplied by one member of the 

committee, the Rev. J. S. Chandler, of Battalagundii, wlio writes :_ 

* On Fiiday, the 19th instant, a child died in my compound that had 
been picked up in the streets, after having been deserted by its mother 
for three clays. On Saturday, the 27th instant, another cliild died 
from the same cause. On the morning of that day my school-boys 
found the body of a famine-stricken woman in the Battalagundu river. 
On the day previous, Catecldst Anthony found a body in the Venka- 
davsthri Kottai river, and had it buried. He repoits having seen 
twenty-fi\e or thirty bodies that liad been brought down the river. 

T. 2 
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Ob the 29th instant I overtook a starved weaver tottering along the 
road two miles from Ins home. He had a fresh wound on the top of 
his head produced hy a recent fall. 1 placed liim in my handy and 
conveyed him home. 

‘On the 21st instant, on visiting a hamlet, I was pained to see 
that all the children there were in a starving condition, yet none of 
tliem were beggai’S. 

‘ A few days later, the catechist above mentioned was sitting in a 
public place in a neighbouring hanilet, when a boy came along with a 
liunch of greens to l^e cooked for the family. As he was slowly passing 
})y, he exclaimed, “ My eyes ai-e dim,*' and falling to the ground, died 
in a shoi-t time. 

* .PCecently the corpse of a woman was cai'iied along tlie road slung 
to a pole like an animal, with the face partly devoured by dogs. The 
other day, a famiwsbed crazy woman took a dead dog and ate it, near 
our bungalow.’ 

This is not sensational writing. The half of the horrors of this 
famine have not, cannot, be told. Men do not care to reproduce in 
writing scenes which have made their blood run cold. Yet it is neces¬ 
sary, time and again, to allude to these sufferings, that pooplo beyond 
our borders may know that the famine is still a dreadful reality.— 
W. Yorke, IJindigul, 


Female Nakedness, 


I have been much struck by the absence amongst the famine sub¬ 
jects of that modesty which so generally prompts tlie native women 
to cover their breasts, iind have been assured by more than one oiRcer 
tliat it is the result of their inte.use misery. It is true one native 
gentleman on the Salem committee (himself I l)elleve a Madrasoe) 
told me tliat this modesty was not as habitual in the Salem district 
as in the neighbourhood of Mach'as; but a district oiHcer told me that 
in normal times the women alv/ays keep themselves covered iinlevSS 
when about the doors of their houses or at work in their own fields. 
Another consideration is that in Salem the Government have hecn 
giving employment to the large weaver community, and have now in 
stock so enormous a quantity of cloths that it will be diHicult to avoid 
the sale of them becoming, for a time at least, a Government monopoly 
when trade in the commodity recovers its normal activity. Possibly 
some aiTangement could be made by wliich the naked can be clothed 
and the danger thi’eatening the weavers’ trade be aYei't<3d.-—F. Bow- 
LANTDSON. 


WIN/S 


THE PATrENClC OF THE PEOPLE. 

Insect Pests in the. Fields. 

A groat calamity lias bofallea a largo tract of some 50 villages in 
the Poraiiiltaloro taluk—a calamity greater tlian the famine. The 
ravages of locusts was something fearful—there was not a grain of 
cholum, cumboo, or varagu loft on the stalk. My road was crossed 
by s^varins of these, and the road was acdually covered by them 100 
yards befoa-e me. The young ones hop their march while the winged 
ones lead the anny. When they alight on fields, the yonng ones 
stick to the root and cut the stalk down, while the bigger ones take 
their position on the ears and eat away the grain. Yon see a field 
after their devastation—-the sight is most melancholy—as if a row ot 
sticks wei'C stuck in the ground; no blade, no ears, and no freshness 
in the plant, as if their vitality had departed from th.im. One ryot 
determining to cut his crop, green jis it was, to save at least some of 
it, had collected labourers to do so the next moruiug; but to his 
amazement, the whole had been eaten up during the night; and tho 
locusts stuck to him in such numbera as threatened to eat liiin up 
alive .—Member of Trichinopoly Oommittee, 

The Patience of the Feojde, 

My immediate object in writing to you is to warm you that appli¬ 
cations hitherto made for relieving disteess in this district do not 
represent anything like even a tenth part of wha.t we want. I believe 
the acting collector’s committee applied to Madras for 1,000 rs., and 
jajrhaps you have sent on© or two more thousands to the district. 
Nowj in one taluk alone there are u])ward3 of 5,000 ryots, holding 
pnttahs of 10 rs. and under, whose crops have failed. Supposing, 
then, wo give these men 10 rs. a head, that will represent 50,000 rs. 
I know this district well, and, as you knovr, I can converse with the 
people in Tamil, and I tell you th.at ovorywliere iu tho uplands of this 
district there is a veiy great mortality among their cattle used for 
ploughing, and a very general inability among tho people to provide 
themselves with new bullocks or to buy seed. 'I’here aiti also nniny 
cultivfttoi’s who have never been and who neverwillgo to a relief house, 
and who wmuld rather die at homo than leave their villages and seek 
Government gmtuitou.s relief. These men are simply ihnuig away 
slowly, and to make proper use of tho funds at our di,sposal it is 
neceskry that those persons should l>e sought out in their own homes 
and relief given them then and there in the shai)e of a small money 
donation. In trntli, tho closer you look into mattens, and the better 
you know the people, the more you see how fcivrfully widely spread is 
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the present flistresa, borne by the poor creatures in diiml) resignation 
to fate, and with scarcely a miirnaur. I dare say you have received 
reports of the cultivation prospects of the coming year, in their general 
tenor very favourable. I advise you to.distrust them. It is quite 
time that at the coinmeiicoment of tlie cultivation season a very gi’eat 
deal of land was ploughed and sown, and it was then, as of course 
you kiiow, that tlio kunmm's accounts wtu'e drawn up and sent 
on through tlie taluk to the collector’s office; but a.s far as I can 
ascertain, no account has been taken of the subsequent loss by drought, 
and in my wanderings about the villages I should say iii this neigh- 
bourliood half the dry land is still lying wa.ste, as the crop planted in 
July failed for want of rjiin later on, and then mortality among the 
C4:ittle and poverty among the people prevented a second sowing of 
crops.—E. Forster Webster, IV'Ichinopoli/. 


Disappointments; Gratitude, 

Tlie first sowing, after the rains came in September, very generally 
I’otted ; the second sowing, jis soon as the young plants were ribove 
ground, has generally been devoured by the grasshoppers. Kyots 
during the past few days and now are trying to sow again, but tlie 
poorer onevS are sorely pressed for seed, I assure you. Every hour of 
the day, yes, every half-hour, and frequently much oftener, I receive 
‘ chits' from some one of my colleagues travelling in the distiict, or 
from Government inunsifs, which read like this—‘ The liearer of 

this chit is a ryot living iu the village of -. Before the famine 

he \va,s well-to-do, but three of his four bullocks are dead. He culti¬ 
vates - acres of ground. He sowed one half of jowalee and the 

seed rotted. He sowed it agjiin, and the grasshoppers ate up the 
plants as soon as out of the ground. He has no means to purchase 
seed grain, and no one will sell to him on credit. His family is also 
sutfering for want of proper food. Please help him all you can,' (fee. 
Or anotlier chit reads thus—‘ The bearer of this note is a widow who 

resides at -. Her husband died of cholera some months ago. 

She lias a little land and two buffaloes are yet alive. If she can get 
a little seed grain she hopes to get some of her neighbours to sow a 
small piece of her ground at least. She is very poor; has four 
cliildreu, and two of them aio sick. They all need cloths badly. 
Please do for this poor woman all you can,’ &c. 

These ai*e not fancy sketches, but like applications, either by letter 
or in pemon, are dozens eveiy day. As I give 3 rs. or 5 rs. or so to 
such as described above and tell them, ‘ This is charity given by 
kind'hearted generous Esiglishmen to you who are suffering and 
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starving. Take it mid trg /or another crop with ail your mighty that 
yo^i and your little ones Quay live and not die^ I sliowld like you aiul 
your friends in England to see the expression of thankfulness and 
gratitude upon their dark, carewoiai, hnggjird faces. A chord had 
been struck piobably never touched befoi-e. 

I hope you will send me a large donation this time. X now 
fn3quently sit to receive applicants from 7 a.m. until 4 p.ni., with a 
recess of twenty minutes for breakfast only. 10,000 rs. put out 
here just now would (D.Y.) do a grand work for this section, the 
boiieiicial effects of w Inch would last thiough a, generation. My col¬ 
leagues are helping with a will that does them all great credit. 
Goverinnent munsifs from near and afar are begging for the 
privilege of sending in people for aid. As funds at iny disposal here¬ 
tofore were limited, of course I have had to go slowly. I can now 
distribute, if health continues, and put it just where it ought to go (a 
few exceptions no doubt) 1,000 rs. per du.y, live days per week. 
Plejise ask the coinmittBe to give us here this time 5,000 rs. at least if 
possible. We should like 10,000 rs. to meet the emergencies described 
above, but <]onT want to appear selfish. I am ket^ping the name 
ot each individual, caste, tuje, village, taluk, district, amount given and 
why ,— J . E. Clough, Ongole, 

Gratitude. 

Children and even infants in arms have had relief put into their 
little hands by me, one rupee, lialf a rupee, or a quarter of a r upee, all 
in silver, as each case needed—the parents in the same family being 
separately provided for with larger sums. In making this distribu¬ 
tion I told tliG parents they would see from tliis that their emaciated 
little cliildr’cn too were cared for by the ladies and gentlemen and 
even the children of England; school childreu, too, of England having 
contributed to the bounty. In every case the money has been paid 
by me direct to every indivi<Iual, old as well as young. 

On the part of tlie recipients of the bounty, the most heartfelt 
expressions of gratitude have been addressoil to me, and eveiy pos¬ 
sible outward token, indicative of the inward feeling, exhibited, 
both by Hindu and by Mussulman, by male as well as by femalq. I 
give here some of these grateful tokens exhibited after leceiving the 
relief, H^cause these are genuine expressions, deliberate dictates of the 
heart; expressions of respect, <kc., before receiving relief, I consider 
mostly perfunctory and commonplace ; these I do not mention. Com¬ 
plete prostration' of the pei-son; bowfing the head almost to the 
ground; kneeling down, clasping both hands before the chest and 



throwing them over the bead, and salaming from the foot to the head 
over and over again ; throwing themselves at my feet unexpectedly— 
this I always restrain when I see it corning, but it has been diflicnlt to 
do so. There have l}een more toucldng tokens also in the grateful tears 
of Hindu and Mussulman widows who may have handled inipees when 
their depaHed luisbands received pay, but who have not had that 
gi‘atification I know not for how many years—ten, rifteen, twenty, 
thirty—and in all probability never expected that gi*atitication again 
in this world. When such as these actually held in their hands hard, 
shining, full mpees (the Treasury had fortunately supplied me with 
many now * Empress ^ rupees) two, tlireo, four, or more which they 
could call their own, for themselves a.Tid starving children, it was but 
natural that they should ever and anon open the pain), take a glance 
of the money, then close tlie palm as if sure of the money, and after a 
while repeiit the procesvs of taking another glance, all the while their 
and their children’s names, &c., were being entered in the register. 
These in particular retired with fervent protestations about lighting 
especial lamps in their homos in honour of tlie kind donors, and pray¬ 
ing the Almighty to bless the donors anti their otKspring. 

Some poor creatures declared they had been living on gi’eens, and 
they tpiite looked it, and now, they wiid, they would get a little meat 
.>r fish. Borne old women between sixty and seventy had longed for 
a little mittoy, a luxuiy they enjoyed in hotter days, which days liad 
now so long passed away, anti now, for once—they would treat them¬ 
selves to some and gratify their longings. (This reminded me of the 
patriarch Isaac.) Such and similar were the outj)OUi’ings of heart 
on the part of these poor cimturos in the comparative secluwsion of my 
verandah where they receivetl the money. It so happens that I can 
sj^eak Hindustani as well as Tamil. 

When thanks, loud and i^epeated, were expressed to me with pro¬ 
fessions of my being their visible Band—a notion which of course I 
instantly checked—I have told tliem, using an Oriental illustration 
which would be well understood by them, tliat they (the famine- 
stricken people) were the dry fields and dry garden-beds perishing for 
want of irrigation; that the ladies and gentlemen of England were tl ie 
gi-ainl lake or large tank which contained the water su[)ply. It was 
to them that, under God, the thanks were due, and not to me who was 
a mere channel, and nothing more, through which the precious liquid 
flowed. 

This always led to a fresh outburst of hearty good wishes; that 
the British nation might flourish for generations to come, and the 
Britisli flag wave over the land for hundreds and hundreds of years. 
— TUq Rev. T. P. Anonruus, Trichinopoly. 
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Extortion hy Village Officials. 

Extoition by village officers of portions 6f doles given to the poor* 
has been very general [in tliis sub-division]. In only one case did 
there seem sufficient evidence to make prosecution advisable. In that 
case the defendant (a village headman) was sentenced to six mouths^ 
rigorous impnsonnient, and a line of 50 rs. or four mouths more. 
The difficulties of getting convictions in such cases were strikingly 
illustrated in this one. In the first place the detection was quite 
accidenfcilly made hy the Euj’opean officer himself. And the conviction 
took place in tlio face of the refusyil by tlie principal witness to give 
evidence. Eor-tunately the officer had on the spot caused this witness's 
complaint to bo recorded. The defendant’s father actually, by bribing 
a Government peon, detained the witness on the way to court and 
cleh^yed the ti-ial for a week, and but for very energetic personal exer¬ 
tions by tlie fjimine officer would doubtless have spiiitod the witness 
away altogether.—W. H. Glenn v, Gooty, 

Dislike to Relief Gamps, 

I heard of men and women being harnessed to their ploughs in 
plfico of their lost bullocks, and of other poor agriculturists, who not 
havdug even ploughs, were seen dragging large branches of trees over 
their little plots of land. The recent excellent fall of rain has brouglit 
up all over the country a weed with a bull)ous root, which although 
in ordinary yeiirs it is only used in small quantities, owing to its iin- 
wholesomeness, is now being eaten largely by the poor, fonniiig the 
staple of the only diet they can procure outside of the Government 
closed ciimps, which appear to be as much disliked as is the ‘ work- 
house ’ by the lespectfible poor at home.— F. Rowlandson. 


llie Goodness of the Poor towards each other. 


A gi*eat deal too mucli is said about tlie readiness of the poor to 
sponge on the bounty of Government, or of private cliarity. Half of 
the tales on this subject are untrue and the otlier half gar>)led or 
exaggerated. Exceptional cases have been known, but the-general 
oxpeiience of the Teynampett nursery, and I imagine of othei-s, is, 
that mothers, aunts, gi’andmotliers, or neighbours will bring children 
up to be fed, and, though in want tlvemselves, never express by word 
or sign a desire to share in the help they know is meant only for 
young children. ' Big hoys will bring little boys, and, though lank 
and hungiy, and casting longing eyes on the food, ai’e only intent on 
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seeing their charges get their allotted ration. For six weeks past a 
little girl of ten or eleven has been bringing np two sicldy children 
twice a 'day, nursing them Avith the tenderest care and never asking 
for bite or sip on lier own account. She showed no signs of starvation 
\mtil tlie last few days, when I noticed that she was beginning to go 
down, and I have asked the lady in charge of the nursery to bring her 
on the list of those to whom one good meal a day may inefin the salva¬ 
tion of life.— Dr. Cornish. 

Tmetical Help. 

I would venture to make a suggestion on one point in which 
jnivate charity could in the intoitor of the district Ix) employed with 
tlie utmost advantage, and afford relief which (though urgently re- 
quirecl) cannot l>e given by Government. Many hundi-eds of cases of 
poor ryots liaA^e come to my notice whom this famine has reduced to 
absolute destitution. They have lost their cattle, sold or mortgaged 
tlieir lands and their little personal property. Plitherto they have 
managed to live by working on roads, but when ordinary times retuxTi 
and works are closed, they will have simply nothing to flico the world 
with, and their condition in fact will fee Avorse when the famine is 
over. For sncli as these (and they are painfully n\imerous) Govem- 
ment am do nothing beyond having kept them alive hitherto by pro¬ 
viding work and by keeping them alive till the end of the famine. 
But |)rivate charity could do a gi-eat deal of real good by making 
small gi-ants to such persons, and by enabling them again to start in 
life when the present hard times are over. 

I can imagine no better object for private charity than this, and I 
would eamestly bring it to the notice of the committee. There are, 
of course, many other excellent and legitimate objects to which piivate 
charity can be devotod. But if the committee's funds are limited, far 
more good v'jll be done in the inteiior of the district by devoting as 
much money as ]>ossible to one com})rehensive and useful measure, 
than by dividing it among many schemes however beneficial in them¬ 
selves.— W. A. Howe, Divisional Officer. 

Personal Investigation of Relief Lists. 

On the whole I am of opinion from what I have seen that the Ijest 
way of doing the most good with this money in tins estate, where there 
is such a dead level of poverty in all the villages, with all cfistes and 
classes, is not so much by giving large sums to a few persons, as small 
amounts to a gi’eat many, to enable them to get their lands already 
sown weeded, or to re-thatch their houses, wliich are roofless, or to 
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have a small s^im in hand to ruaintain themselves till Jannai’y. My 
procedure is very simple. I know the general state of each village as 
well as anybody else. I select as many of the worst as possible with 
reference to the amount allotted, making no distinction whether they 
are owned by the zemindar or by private persons. Tlio hea<imen are 
directed to prepare a list of persons deseiwing and wishing to receivf3 
a small assistance, and not holding more land than five kalems of seed 
land and ton giiriikoms of dry land, or possessing more than one 
bullock. This list is submitted to the tahsildar, and when the day is 
lixed, the ryots come up for distribution. A few questions are asked 
on each case, and sometimes it happens that a kurnam has included 
all his own friends and servants and excluded the others. When the 
list is gone through, I ask to see the remainder of tho villagers, who 
have come up to watch proce<3diiigs; and some of these I select on 
persoiial enquiry. In fact I believe that I have got some of the most 
d( 3 serviug cases in this way. As the ryots must often come with some 
of their fimilj, eacJj ryot is asked to bring up bis own people with 
him ; and in this way I have seen a vast number of families in a more 
thorough manner than I could have <ione at any other period of the 
last eight months. The majority of the women and girls of the lower 
castes, and indeed some of the Sudms as well, seem to bo barely 
covered with decency; and I should be glad to have more to give 
away in cloths; but I (juite see that there is great danger in this of 
the same women following from camp to camp; and getting a double 
or treble share,—J. Lee Wahneb, Ramnad. 


The Inadequacy of Funds. 


The population of the taluk is 320,723, of which 12,818, or close 
upon four per cent., are in the town of Dindigul, and 3,753 are in the 
hill villages where no relief is i*equired. The remaining 301,152 arc 
distributed in 204 villages in the taluk. Now, reserving 1,000 rs. 
to he spent in tlie town of Dindigul, wo have 7,000 rs. foi* each of the 
months of Novemte and Deceinl>er to be s];>ent in the taluk, being 
23 IS. per 1,000 inhabitants, and for October and January, only lialf 
that amount. We are already learning how difficult a thingit is to 
take 23 rs. into a village containing 1,000 inliabitants ami render 
efficient aid to the distressed there. It is only sufficient to aid al)out 
five cuHivatoi-s out of tho 1,000 inhabitants. What are these rupees 
among the many people who have been plunged in poverty by tho 
severity of the famine 1 The wiiiie sum will re-roof four or five houses 
only in a village^ of about 330 houses, leaving nothing for other cases 
of distress. The donations appear generous when we speak of the 
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lump sums, but when we examine the distribution in detail, we then 
realise how very little it will do to mitigate the general distress. 
From one village of 1,000 inhabitants, well-authenticated petitions 
for 105 rs. were presented in one day. We were able to send them 
23 rs. as their propoition for the month of ISTovenlber. Such illustra¬ 
tions might be multiplied to any extent. From all sides the repre¬ 
sentation of the distiibutor is that the grants we allow are nothing 
like adequate to meet the distress. I write tlius, not with a desire on 
the part of this committee, or of myself, to complain of the allotment 
made by the general committee to us, but to represent the actual 
facts, and to express the hope that the general committee will be in 
a position to give iis additional aid for January and February.-—W. 
Yorxe, Dindigul. 

My grants to individuals have been almost ridicidously small; but 
the geiieral poverty of fill classes on this liii*ge estate is so great that 
there is no otiier course open. I will give an instance. At a place 
called Karem^ottai I held a distribution taking in 20 odd villages 
which have been much afflicted by the famine. When the money 
was nearly all exhausted, there remained a great numb3r of applicaivts 
whose names had not been included in the prepared lists. All these 
persons held out their puttahs, pleading most lustily for help. Their 
appearance gave unmistakable signs of long privation. When I ex¬ 
plained to them that the money is a free gift and that it cannot he 
made to go farther than it does, the wliole chorus shouted that they 
might at least have a rupee apiece, and return to tlieir villages. Even 
this I was unable to do for tliem. ISTurnbers are beginning to return 
to their homes from Ceylon, many of them dreadfully emaciated. 
Their Kstory is always the same. They went over in the siimmer 
months to escape starvation. The plaiders took advantage of the 
n umbers to lower their rates for labour; and hundi-eds only obtained 
one meal a day, and are now returning with nothing saved and a 
blank future before them, unless they can get assistance.—J. Lee 
Warner. 

A Lively Seme of Gratitude, 

Both in Coimbatore and Salem fine rain lias fidlen, and much land 
has been already brought under cultivation, but I am. soriy to say 
that a large number of puttadam (ryots) are still present in relief 
camps, having lost their bullocks, their implements, and cveiything 
they possessed (including their health and ability to work). 

The present season, so far, is the most favourable that has been 
known for years past, and with small advances to the poorer ryots to 
buy seed grain‘ or a pair of bullocks and a plough, an immense 
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amount of good ixiiglit be douo. Whatever the cjommittee may see fit 
to allot to district committees with the object of helping the poor 
but respectable ryots should be given without delay, for it is essential 
in these dry districts that the ploughing and sowing should be done 
before the setting* in of the north-east monsoon. 

I was present yesterday at Sunkerrydroog when Mr. Longley, tlie 
collector of the district, enquired into the (jircumstances of a lyot. 

The man atfcr-acted my attention, amongst thousands of starving 
creatures, by his extreme emaciation, lie holds a pnttah of land, for 
which he pays ten rupees a year. A poition of this land he managed 
to plough and sow with the help of his friends. Ilis own bullocks 
died in the hot weather. He lias had no food or means of support for 
months past, and applied at the camp for relief, simply to keep life in 
his body. Tins poor fellow was so attenuated that the chcumfei’ence 
of his arm in the thickest portion measured only four and a half 
inches, and his thigh in the middle nine inches, and, although a well- 
built and tall man, measured only 25 inches round the chest. His 
present condition is such as to render him physically unfit for any 
exertion. Mr. Longley told him he should have an advance of 15 rs. 
to buy seed and bullocks, and the man was quite happy and i*eady to 
go back to his own village, though literally at death\s door from long 
Btar%mtion. I saw another case this morning of a man who pays 30 
rs. a year to Government—who has lost wife, children, bullocks, and 
eveiything that constitutes a- native’s enjoyment of life, but who is in 
better health and strength for work, and who will be helped by an 
advance. 

There are thousands of cases of this description in Coimbatore and 
Salem. Tlie Government officials have been already overwhelmed 
with applications for advances from respectable landholders, and after 
discussing the matter cai*efully with the officials in Coimbatore and 
Salem, I can only come to the conclusion that the bountiful private 
charity of our fellow^countryinen cannot be better bestowed than in 
helping the class of small landholders to set themselves up again in 
tlie implements and accessories of a husbandman’s career. ISTo time 
should bo lost; in the allotment of grants for this purposo if the com¬ 
mittee are satisfied that the object is one coming within the sjihere of 
relief contemplated by them. 

The cliiss of persons to whom this relief is applicable are well 
known to native and European officials. They ai'e the tillers of the 
soil, and non-migratory in their habits. Belief can be apportioned 
without the slightest difficulty to the necessities of each case.— Dr. 
Cornish. 
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Ahsunl ‘/Scares.’ 

lu anticipation of the approva,! of the committee, I am authoris¬ 
ing my colleagues to grant estimated cost of cultivation to ryota paying 
less than 20 rs. of annual land assessment vliose Idiarif crops have 
been entirely destroyed by the recent excess of moisture. The' marked 
fall in temperature indicates that the rain has at last ceased. We can 
now see what amount of iiTeparable damage has been done. W hole 
fiekls of kharif crops—cholnm and cuinhoo—have been utterly 
destroyed : some half harvested, some untouched by the sickle, but 
which were almost ripe for it ten days or a fortnight ago. 

I submit that no class are more legitimate objects of assistance 
than these poor people who, after seeing their crops safely through the 
periloirs days of July and August, and giving promise of a bounteous 
Imrvest, have at the last moment heon disappointed of the fruit of 
their enterprise and industry. 

There can be no doubt or deception in these ca.sea. hlor can there 
be any suspicion or fear on the part of the recipients. I should think 
that gifts of this kind may perhaps at least force upon the lyote the 
conception that these grants of money do not come from Government, 
hut from the English people. Hitherto, in the majority of casas the 
donees have received with manifest incredulity our as.surance that 
‘ the Sircar ’ turn nothing to do with the matter. In one instance a 
number of people who had actually ploughed their lands declined at 
the last moment to receive the money from Captain Hopkins. They 
admitted that they suspected some new device to screw revenue out 
of them. Another scare remains at this moment: doitbtless it will 
shortly be overcome by a little management. The Gooiukicul nursoiy 
is empty, owing to an idea tlrnt the nui'series am intended as traps in 
which to'catch children to be carried away to Madras or across the sea 
to be christianised. On October 1 ten thousand people on our works 
deserted to a man simply because of a rumour oiiginating in the idle 
chatter of a subordinate, that all the coolies were to be carried off to 
forced labour in the Nilgiris. I mention these occutTcnces tfi illustrate 
the necessity of cautious dealings with this population in the present 
matter.—W. H. Glenny. 

Uwelfish GhiMren. 

There were 943 children, some of whom were (pute, and many 
nearly, naked. 

Probably they would be equally so in normal times at their own 
homes, but then in the wet and cold they can got warm shelter, sind 
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need not leave it for their food. But in the camp it is necessary to 
collect all the inmates in pens for feeding, and there is no shelter from 
the wind and rain, either as they make tlieir way aci'oss the wide spaces 
between the sheds, or as they sit on the wet ground. I went down 
the rows and selected 187 children to whom the stib-committee will 
give cloths. 

1 was sti’uck by the goodness of the elder cliildr’en to their orphaned 
little brothers and sisters. I noticed, as they flocked in, two or three 
lads staggering along under the weight of a chubby little one, re¬ 
minding one of ‘ Sloppy ’ and ‘ The Minders.' As I Aveiit down the 
row I found a small damsel with hei* portion iintasted before her. On 
questioning her I found she was a caste girl, and could not eat until 
she had fet peifoi*med her abl ations. IShe coidd not have been more 
than seven years old, and looked a healthy child and likely to have a 
good appetite.—F. EowLAND*so]sr. 

A Selfish Reason, 

A 8. we were leaving the village they brought forward a boy of about 
14, and told me he had wet land but no means of cultivating it, as his 
older brother had sold off everythingandgone away. I asked how many 
bullocks they had in the village, and was told 22 pairs! I then asked 
the richest man in the village if he would help the boy with the loan 
of some bullocks, but he entirely refused. I learnt subsequently at 
the committee meeting that owners of cattle here will neither lend 
nor hire them to landownei'S who have none. ‘Of coiu’se not,’ was the 
remark; ‘if they can prevent the othei*s from cultivating they will get 
so much the better piice for their gi*ains.’—F. IIowlandson. 

Typical Cases of Distress. 

Case I. —]N"arasami, widow of Raghavachari, aged 38, Vislinava 
Brahmin, has dependent on her (1) son Kistnadu, aged 12 years, (2) 
son Oopaludu, aged 10, (3) son Samadi, aged 8, (4) daughter See- 
tamma, aged 5, (5) daughter Alamelii, aged 12 months, and (6) 
Seshamma, lier sister, aged 40. Her husband died two months ago. 
He was up to his death pnsari (priest) of the Yishnu temple, for 
which he got 5 I's. per mensem. The widow has a dilapidated house, 
and half a cawnie of land, which cannot be cultivated, as she has no 
male relation or cattle. She cannot, according to her caste rules, 
leave her liouse for twelve months after the death of her husband. 

Case //.—Nagamrna, widow of Subba Row, aged 36, Brahmin. 
She has a father-in-law, Chedambaii Row, aged 75, and blind. Six 
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inoiitiis ago he went to Tripatti to borrow money on land already 
mortgaged, but she has not heard of biin since. She herself has no 
land. She lives in her own house, which is mortgaged. Her h;xs- 
band’s grandfather was tahsilclar of Chittoor. She has one brother, 
who gets his living by begging, and who occasionally helps her. , 

Ccm ///.-—Ohengamma, widow of Siddappa,, aged 42, Karamala 
caste; has one son Annasami, aged 6. Has no property or house to 
live in; lives in a chuttriim ; is reduced to weakness by the fiunine. 
She had village relief dole, but this had been discontinued by Govern¬ 
ment ; she will not go to the relief camp on account of caste pre- 
j udices. 

Case /FI—Lntchaini, widow of Eaina KediU, aged 28, Beddi 
caste. Her husband died hve days ago ; has a son Thalwa, aged 6, Has 
now neither land nor house; all were sold owing to the famine. 

Case V, —Sayarnma, widow of Chunga Beddi, aged 62, Beddi 
caste. Lives in the house of another, having no propeiiy of any 
kind. She looks weak, did work on the roads, but is now xiaable; 
her feet are swelling. 

Case FT.—-Chengamma, widow of Sixbbamiua, aged 80, Pariah. 
Has no one to supj>ort her, has no propert}^ will not go to the relief 
car/ip, as she thinks * there is no one to feel for her. —Tfe-y. J. M. 
Strachan, M.B. 

" EeaV Charity hy the Taluk Triummrate, 

We are much in want of more handvS, but perforce have to do 
without them. There are no non-official Europeans in the division. 
Among the mercantile community there may be fit persons, but we 
do not know of any. The agxicxxlturists, with whom we have constant 
intercourse, have many excellent qxialities, and are, under noraial 
circumstances, honest enoxxgh. But recently we have had, in the way 
of our public business, conclxisive proof that it is unwise to subject 
their temptation-resisting power to too severe a strain. Be it xxnder- 
stood that oxxr native colleagues are altogether exceptional men. Any 
one of them is a richer man than any of his Exiropean colleagues ever 
will be. This, however, is a minor matter. All three are men of un¬ 
blemished character and eminently chaiitable dispositions, d'utxu* 
Sxxbba Eeddy’s repxxtation is local, bxxt the fame of tlie good works of 
Sanjiva Eeddy of .J oliarapuram and ISTigi Pteddy of Goonclacul has, I 
believe, reached England. The munificence of these gentlemen, be it 
observed, has manifested itself in deeds quite different from the ex¬ 
tremely * other- worldly ’ peiformances wliich form the staple Indian 
vaiiety of ‘ charity.’ These gentlemen have actually spent their 
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Dioney in feeding the hungry—the clean and the unclean : a thing 
that no Hindu ever did pour fair e son salut. —VY, H. Glenn y. 

Evil of IndiscriminaU Charity. 

Spending money is a simple matter. Fot instance—let it be 
known in a village that a charitable gentleman will present a cloth to 
every old woman who approaches the presence with a plentiful lack 
of raiment. The rustic murmur will spontaneously spread abroad ; 
and evei^where he halts the charihible gentleman will not only have 
opportunity of attiring hies upon files of ancient dames, hut his ex- 
j)enditure will be assisted by a rise in the local cloth-market of any¬ 
thing from five*and-twenty per cent, upwards. If the evil effects of 
unthinki ng and short-sighted benevolence were confined to the con¬ 
genial sphere of the elderly female portion of the community, one 
would let it pjass without serious criticism. But the affair assumes a 
darker complexion when it is a question of sapping the self-reliant 
and imhistrious character of a valuable population, and holding out 
rewards foi* success in deception. 

We wish that our leisure had been greater, so that wo might 
have done more. But we humbly claim for our work the modest 
merit of careful execution. Ho doubt, with fill our care, we have 
occasionally l.)een egregiotisly imposed upon. With less care there 
would have been more imposture. 

Every case waS separately enquired into, by the light of the lx'.st 
information availalfie, and every rupee delivei-ed, with all circum¬ 
stances of publicity, into the hands of the grantee, by or in presence 
of a European officer, and each case is recorded in detail. I speak 
chiefly of ‘ agricultural cases there was no analogous need for details 
in giving people cloths, for instance, Doles and donations ‘ in sup¬ 
port of life ’ were not granted without very thorough investigation. 
Grants of money for cost of cultivation were, as fiir as time allowed, 
followed as well as preceded by enquiry; with the result thfit in some 
cases it was discovered that the money had been obtained by false 
pretences. The mendacious recipients were in such event called upon 
to disgorge: which they invariably did, through fear of imknown 
consequences. One poor fellow of his own motion came from some 
distance and delivered up his grant, saying that he had changed his 
mind 9 bout cultivating. He was pro])ahly afterwards ascei-taihed to 
be a fit subject for a donation ‘ in support of life,’—W. H. Glenny. 
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Scene in a Relief Camp.. 


This morning I ■visited the relief camp of Chittoor. Formerly 
tlmre were in it over 3,000, now about 1,000. The situation of the 
camp is most pictiu’esque; not fai‘ from a beautiful tank, wliioh re¬ 
minds one of a miniature Scotch loch, it is surrounded by hills, whose 
crags and gi'assy crewices looked beautiful in the light of the early- 
sun. Not far from the entj-ance is a graveyard full of riameless 
graves ; and on enquiry 1 fouiul it was the convichs’ gmveyard this 
time last, year there were not many graves ixi it, but about last 
Christmas cholera came and the yard was filled. I went carefully 
through each line of the inmates of the relief camp, and I can bear 
witness to the fact that the able-bodied have been weeded out. I saw 
very few indeed that did not bear the unmistakable stamp of starva¬ 
tion. A group might easily have Imn formed as ghastly as any that 
have been photograpJied. Their ‘ bones speak ^ as tlio natives expres¬ 
sively say. About 50 cloths were given away, and many of the 
i‘ecipients fell clown on their faces and touched our shoes in token of 
their gi-atitude. I visited the hospital and found it clean, but veiy 
damp owing to the heavy rains. There were the usual cases of 
starvation-diaiThma, In the women's ward we came to a fail? young 
gild, covered nicely in her cumbly, her band under her head, apparently 
sleeping comfortably, but on trying to feel her pulse, I found her 
dead. In the men’s ward, a well-built young man was found in 
extremis, his eyes sunk, his cheeks drawn, the slow, laboured heaving 
of his chest, all showing that the end was not far off. A stimulant 
•svas aclmhiistered, but he was beyond the reach of remedy, beyond 
hope. In passing through the lines of the women, 1 saw one with a 
baby, and asked to see it; its skinny form was nestled to its mother’s 
breast; I told her it was dead; and then she gave a look of siiiibring . 
that went through one’s heart, and burst out into a wail that told a 
mothers .suffering at the loss of her last, her only, child, I saw 
also thi'oe other boches that of a young man, a young woman, a 
young girl, who had died dining the night. The young woman’s 
mouth was wide open and her eyes were dreadfully staring, as if 
craving in death for food. After visiting the camp, I went and saw 
about 500 ryots who had come in from the villages for seed grain, all 
of them willing to cultivate and yet obliged to stand idle.— Eev. J. 
M. Stiuchaist. 
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From Drought to Debtge. 

Camp Kamutlii, December 15, 1877. 

I am more cheerful to-day, and thei'efore think it the best oppor¬ 
tunity to write to yon. again what has happened in this part of the 
estate, There was an unusual fall of rain all the night of the 6th, 
and in consequence all the rivers were in liigh flood. SiidJeiily and 
simultaneously almost, a gj/eat many tank bunds in tins and the 
neighbouriug estate of Sivagnnga gave way: and all these waters, 
taking the direction of tlie sea-level, were poured upon the Kainiithi 
taluk, and the Vizgai, which tiikes its coui’se through the Harnnad 
taluk. All the tanka of these two taluks had already received an 
fibundant sxipply, and the ragi harvest was almost ripe, and the ryots 
were cheeifully looldng forward to the termination of last year's 
sufferings in the cutting of the crop, some of which would support 
them, wliile the sale of the I’emainder would enable them to l)uj^ fresh 
paddy seed for the second crop, or bullocks if they had already got 
seed, or to clear their debts. In one day all th() standing water, and 
the works which held it in, were s\yept away, and in some places the 
crops lost or inaterially damaged This is not all, unfortunately. At 
Torncbali and Kainuthi, two large villages, and one of them almost a 
town, the Hoods passed over the towns, and in many cases, besides 
throwing the houses down, swept everything out of them. The 
people were already in a miserable condition enough; and now many 
of them are turned out into the open. In Kamuthi, where I am 
now wiiting, having got here after the greatest difSculties, 379 houses, 
including 65 terraced and well-built houses, have l>een knocked to 
pieces. In the hamlets round it 200 more houses have been swept 
away, and from this place down to the sea.every village has its tale of 
distress. The loss of human lives is not very great so far as I can 
ascertain, hut all the cattle wliich were gi’azing on the open fields (the 
whole countiy is a plain dow’n to the sea for 25 miles) seem to have 
been swept before the flood. The shepherds of one village, besides 
their houses, lost them whole stock, 1,500 sheep, 37 oxen : therefore, 
I tliink that if you have a large surplus at your disposal, you will 
cheeifully give me an additional grant. I think what you have 
already given me would have been enough for all my wants, without 
this additional disaster, but now I cannot fix the exact amount winch 
I really may want, as till the water subsides it is so difficult to follow 
the track of the flood ; I should say that another 10,000 rs. would ho 
enough. My horse has been nearly drowned twice in this tour in mud 

quicksand, anci I have re-peateclly had to do a march on foot, 
wading in m;b*e, and to get to Kamnthint all I had to take my clothes 
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oiBF. Eeally I am not exaggerating the misery of this small town 
when I say that it is sickening to see it, and not have the funds to 
alleviate it all. If you send me another small grant, I can alleviate 
some of it, though, of course, I am writing to the collector of the 
district, and I do not know what help the Government is inclined to 
give. — J. liEE Warner. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

THE QUANTITY OF FOOU NECESSARY TO SUPPORT LIFE. 

Long familiarity with the dismal duty of fighting famine 
in India has not yet led to certitude in modes of conflict. 
The experience of former disasters has not yet been 
formulated and made easy of access. Consequently each 
new catastrophe presents the spectacle of schemes at¬ 
tempted which ai'terwards have to be amended; indeed 
experience has to he ‘ made ’ instead of a few broad 
lines of policy being followed, adapted to meet particular 
circumstances, which, in time of scarcity, are pretty 
much the same in all parts of India. In 1873-74, when 
the scarcity' in Behar was occupying much time and 
attention, one of the chief subjects of consideration was 
the amount of food required daily by the people who 
were to be fed at the State’s expense. Lord Northbrook, 
the Viceroy, on the data that if lb. is enough for an 
adult, 1 lb. per head will feed a population including 
children of all ages, put the quantity at half a seer, or one 
pound of grain for each man, woman, and child. - Sir 
Richard Temple, w-ho took over charge of the famine 
])ortfolio w'lien he succeeded Sir Geoi’ge Campbell as 
Lieutenant Governor of Bengal, put the quantity at 
three-quarters of a seer, or 1 ^ lbs. In ui’ging the 
adoption of this standm'd. Sir Richard said; — 




This rate (J of a seer, or about l-l lbs. per head, for men, women, 
and children), at which grain should be provided, was as3ui]Q.ed after 
clue consideration and discussion. The lowest diet provided in Bengal 
gaols for non-labouring prisoners is equal to about 1 seer, or 2 lbs. The 
ordinaiy diet of a labouring adult in Bengal is taken, after statistical 
enquiry, to bo 1 seer of rice, besides ^ seer (about ^ lb.) of fish, pulse, 
pepper, or other condiments. The diet prescribed for adult Bengalee 
emigrants on shipboaxfi and for Bengalee sailors, always exceeds one 
seer a day in total weight, and in some cases it reaches 2 seers a day. 
Many of the poor people for whom grain was to be provided would 
be labouring hard on relief works during inclement and exhausting 
weather. Nearly the whole of the Government provision of grain con¬ 
sisted of rice, which contains less strength-giving qualitiesi than wheat 
and some other grains. It was known that each bag of the expected 
consignments of Burmah rice would contain from 8 to 20 per cent, of 
innutritions husk. In view of all these considerations I fi'amed my 
estimates of total requirements on the bavsis that each person to be re¬ 
lieved would on the average require | of a seer (1^ lbs. of grain) a day. 
In practice it is found that even to ordinary paui)ers, who did not 
do any work, local committoes had to give of a soer of rice daily be¬ 
sides one pie (g of a penny) for the purchase of salt and condiments; 
to women in delicate health and to persons redixced by previous hunger, 
a still larger daily dole had to be allowed. 

The Duke of Argyll was at that time Secretary of 
State for India, and when the question came before him, 
he supported the larger estimate and ordered its adoption. 
His Grace argued that it was better to err on the safe 
side, and give the people a fraction more than was ab¬ 
solutely essential rather than a fraction less. 

When distrewss, in 1876, occurred in Bombay, as is 
stated in the Bombay narrative, in vol. i. of this book, a 
system of works of two kinds, viz., professional agency, 
in which 75 per cent, of an ordinary dayks toil should 
be done, and Civil agency, in which 50 per cent was 
required, was adopted; those who worked hardest were 
best paid. The rates which were decided upon have 
been already given, but they may be repeated here. 
They are:— 
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1 anna, plus tlie value 
of 1 lb. of grain. 

I anna, plus the value 
of 1 lb. of grain. 


Public Works Department Scale. 

WOMA-TT. OlQLI) OVISR 7 T13AES OF AC4E 
J anna plus the value ^ anna, plus the value 


of 1 lb. of grain. 
Civil Agency Scale} 
I anna, plus the value 
of 1 lb, of gi’aln. 


of ^ lb. of grain. 

I anna, plus the value 
of ^ lb. of grain. 


[n Madras the Board of Revenue, dealing with cer¬ 
tain pi’oposals then before it, prescribed the following, 
with I’eference to the existing orders of Government as 
to addition of condiments or equivalent in money, to 
grain wages. 


Maximum in money. 
BS. A. p. 

Men.0 2 0 

Women and grown boys .014 
Children . . . . 0 0 10 


In grain and money. 

I^ lbs. and 3 pies. 
1 lb. and 2 pies. 
05 lb. and 1 pio. 


The quantity of rice which the maximum rate, 2 
annas, would purchase in most districts at that time 
was from 1‘7 to 2 lbs., and 3 pies would purchase 
about ^ lb. Hence the 2-anna rate, which was very 
generally in force, left about 1.^ lbs. over and above 
what had to be bartered for condiments. This the 
Board considered excessive. 

The orders from which the above rates are quoted 
go on to say:— 

The Board will therefore piresciibe 1^ lbs. and 3 pies as the grain 
and money wage of a man cooly, and I’ule that when prices rise so that 
anna 1-9 will not buy 1^ lbs. of second sort rice, the grain and money 
scale is to be introduced. The following will be substituted for the 
draft rule 10 in certain instructions submitted for sfinction:— 

Wa ges paid in money are not to exceijd 2 annas for a man, 
anna 1-4 for a woman or boy between twelve and fifteen years, and 
10 pies for a boy or girl between seven and twelve years old. Boys 
over fifteen are paid as men, and girls over twelve as women. Chil¬ 
dren under seven are not to bo employed on relief works. Wiien local 

^ It should be borne in mind that there were never more than 10 per 
cent, of the people ob Civil Agency works : nine-tenths were on the Public 
Works scale. 
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prices rise so high tliat anna 1-9 will not purclmse 1^ lbs. of second 
sort rice (38*98 tolahsssl lb.), arrangements are to be made to pay in 
gi’ain and money on the following scale 

Men.1^- lbs. + 3 pies. 

AVomeii and gi*o wa boys , . 1 „ 4 - 2 „ 

OMidren . . , . 0J „ +1 pie. 

It will be noted that the Board have throughout 
taken rice as the grain with reference to the price of 
which wages are to be adjusted. This is favourable to 
the cooly, as the other grains which are the ordinary 
food of the bulk of the labouring classes are still cheaper 
than rice. Government had not then specified what 
grain should be taken. 

When the correspondence came before the Madras 
Government on January 12 (his Grace the Gover¬ 
nor had not returned from Delhi), the Government 
approved the Board’s proceedings, with the ex¬ 
ception of the rule regulating the rate of grain 
wages, in which they considered 1| lbs. should be 
substituted for lbs., and they directed that when 2 
annas would not buy lbs. of second sort rice, or 
other grain in general local use, w^ages were to be paid 
in grain, together with a small money payment for 
condiments, thus:— 

lbs. pies. 

Men. . . . . . , 1J + 3 
Women and grown boys . . .1+2 
Children. Of + 1 

It was added : ‘ The adoption of rice as the grain 
with reference to the price at which wages are to 
be adjusted is approved. Collectors will, of course, 
understand that so long as the local market rates for 
other staple grains will provide the prescribed ration 
for the money wage, the change to gi-ain wage need not 
be made.’ ^ 

^ The oflicer (Mr. J, F. Price, asBistant to the collector of Belhiry, soon 
after made acting collector of Ouddapah, where, during the distress he 
did most excellent service) upon whose comments this order was passed, 



Tkis^ was practically tlie ration which was being 
g-ranted in the Madras Presidency when Sir Pichard 
Temple hurriedly arrived in the Presidency~‘ like 


gave the following reasons why at least two pounds of grain per day, and 
condimeuts^ should be given!— 

. _The coolies are not in good conditiion. One ciiniiot positively 

call them emaciated, but they are below the mark, and getting any decent 
amount of work out of them will, iinlees tliey are fairly fed, end in the 
appoavanco of sicknesa; certainly cholera, and probably fever and dysentery, 
which wdll soon cut them off by hundreds. The recent outbreak of cholera, 
which made its appearance after a slight shower of rain, showed how prone 
the coolies were to take disease. 

Secondly, _There are no relief houses on tlie w^orks, an<:I all that Is given 

in the way of relief is to persons who are too much emaciated to work, or 
who (according to y our verbal instmctions to me) are blind or maimed. We 
employ only those able to work, and the coolies have from their earnings to 
suppoid- a brood of children, and perhaps an aged relative or t wo. It the 
allowance is cut down, the working memhei-s of the family, as they have 
citlier to do their tasks or to receive reduced wages, must eat what they get, 
and the family must go hungry. Aa the State will not allow them to starve, 
it must maintain them by that pernicious institution (relief houses) which I 
bole upon as an incentive to pauperism and rascality of all Itinds, To say 
nothing of their evil effects, the cost of relief houses would be a far heavier 
charge upon the public purse than that of the small extra allowance of rice 
given to the actual working coolies, 

Thirdly ,giving Uu amount of food which will allow of the working 
meinhers of a family keeping tJiose who are too yomig or too old to labour 
produces want, and its .sequence crime, and the latter, as far as tlie district 
is concerned, not of the ordinary petty class, but of a serious type. The 
interior arrangemonts of gaols are nowadays so comfortable that people in 
these famine times often prefer the regular, plentiful, and varied diet, the 
easy work, and comfortable quarters which accompany a sentence of 
imprisomnent, to the hard life of the free man. Persons with these views 
are not, as the present state of the district gaol shows, very few, ami they 
will cost the State many hundreds of pounds long after the famine has 
become a thing of the past. The Bellary taluk, I may in support of my 
view mention, is free from anything but petty crime, 

The price of everytlung here is so high, that by the time 
that a coolie has bartered a portion of bis day’s wage of grain for salt and 
condiments, which be miust have, or eventually die from the simple fact of 
Ids eating rice; he has less than half of what ia considered amongst natives 
to be the”ordinary amount of food which a labourer in hard work, such aa 
digging gravel or breaking stones for eight hours a day, can consume. 

Having been for two months brought in constant contact with a very 
large body of faiidno coolies whom I have carefully observed, I consider it 
rny^’diity to state why r think that the present scale of payment should bo 
adhered to. If another is ordered, I will at once introduce it, but I feel 
hound to express my conviction that it will lead to much misery and want, 
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an arro-ff released from tlie bo-tv,’ as one collector 
described liis advent and progress—about the middle 
of January. 

Sir Richard Temple left the presence of Sir John 
Stracbey on January 0, strongly impressed with 
these ideas above all others, viz. (a) that no waste 
was to be permitted ; (i) that extravagance was to be 
sternly checked ; (c) that lavish expenditure was not 
to be sanctioned for a moment j (d) that, in a word, 
the State’s resources were to he carefully husbanded. 
The Delegate pondered this counsel, and, ten days after, 
when in Bellary, sa'w means by which he thought he 
could reduce probable expenditure by 25 per cent. 
The people were receiving more food than they needed; 
it might be cut down by at least one-fourth. So on 
January 19 he wrote, with a confusion of expres¬ 
sion* not creditable to an ‘ experiment’ of such vast 
importance, as follows:— 

The present rate of wages is fixed at 2 annas per diem foi* an 
adult, and proportionately lower for women and children. This rate 
is fi-xed upon the supposition that it will purchase 1-|- lbs. of grain per 
diem—a quantity which is deemed essential for a mcm lohih at %vork. 
Thei*e might indeed be a question whether life cannot he sustained 
with 1 pound of gi’ain per diem, and whether G ovenimerit is bound to 
do more than sustain life. This is a matter of opinion ; and I myself 
thinh that 1 lb. per diem might be sidS&cient to snstodn life^ and that 
the experiment ought to be tried. Possibly the gangs might not per¬ 
ceptibly fall off in condition. After a week or foitnight of experience 
it would be seen whether they so fall off or not; if they were to 

seriously fall off, then the point could be considered.The 

people are in very good case. A reduction might now he demanded 
in the interests of financial economy, and might be attempted for a 


to the necessity for opening relief-houses, and to increased crime and disease, 
and that it will eventually add to the burden which the State has taken 
upon itself. 

^ See passages italicised in the succeeding extracts. 
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time a,t least without chmger j at all events the trial miglxt be made 
for people at taskwork, and especially with those who are not really 
at taskwork and who, thoxigh nominally at some sort of taskwork, 
are doing very light or nominal w^ork. One poxincl of grain ought to 
he made to suffice. At the present piices, a rate of one anna and a 
half would purchase a pound of gi’ain, and would leave a small margin 
for condiments, vegetables and the like. It may be that Government 
■^vould be willing to allow more than a pound a day of gi’ain if its 
hiiancial means permitted; but the demands of economy seem to re¬ 
quire that at all ©vents a trial should be made as to whether a pound 
a day might not be made to suffice for the one purpose which is ad¬ 
mitted, namely, the staving off of danger by starvation, 

A copy of ttia minute was sent to the Madras 
Government at the same time that the original was 
forwarded to the Government of India. The siiffffes- 
tion was received in divers ways by the different 
authorities. By the Supreme Government, solicitous 
for the financial aspect of the question, it was cordially 
welcomed ; by the Madras authorities, anxious to save 
the people alive and in good heart, it was looked 
upon with hostility, and, for a time, resisted. In his 
journeyings through the Presidency, the Delegate 
arrived at Madras at the end of January, and had 
repeated conferences with the Governor and his Council, 
in which he urged, with much force and persistency, 
the desirability of adopting his suggestion, which was 
that one pound of grain plus half an anna (three 
farthings) be the daily ration. The Madras Govern¬ 
ment were prepared to give all due consideration to 
the arguments for economy, and the problem they 
found difficult of solution was whether the quantity of 
food proposed would suffice to keep the multitudes in 
fair health. Their medical officers, when consulted, 
gave a most emphatically adverse opinion; other 
officers—^those in charge of camps—were equally em¬ 
phatic in condemnation of the proposal. Such state¬ 
ments as the following from Major A. G. Murray, 
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special relief officer, were before tlie Government, and 
naturally caused hesitation on the part of the Council. 
Majjor Murray, writing to the collector, Mr, Barlow, 
said:— 

The hospital assistant in medical charge of the camp at the Bed 
Hills assures me that lbs. of raw rice per diem is no more than is 
absolutely sufficient for an adult person, whether he bo old and infirm 
or no, and I quite kold the same opinion. 

A less amount of food might sustain life, but would not; be sufhciont 
to save the recipieiit from hunger, which in feeding these pei'sons is, I 
suppose, the intention of the G-overnment. 

The complaint of the able-bodied adult doing a day’s work is that 
he receives no more for his day^’s work than, this bare allowance of 


food. 


At length, with a desire to be loyal to the Supreme 
Government and in Bynipathy with the wish for 
economy, the Madras authorities yielded, and on 
January 31 an order of the Governor in Council 
was issued, in which Sir Eichard Temple’s proposal 
was adopted, and the amount to he given to labourers 
on relief works fixed at the value of one pound of grain 
plus half an anna. 
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CHAPTER n. 

THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE DELEGATE AND 
DU. CORNISH. 

Ho sooner were orders issued for the ‘ experiment ’ 
of keeping the people on one pound of food per day than 
a great outcry was raised. In voL i., chap, iii., of this 
book, reference is made to the feeling evoked in 
India generally, but particularly in Madras. Further 
instances need not be given here, but attention may at 
once be directed to the controversy, in which the Sani- 
, tary Commissioner of Madras, Dr. Cornish,^ Avas pitted 
against Sir Richard Temple. Of the argument betiveen 
these two functionaries as complete a digest as possible 
will be given. 

Su- Richard Temple’s minute Avas gazetted on Feb¬ 
ruary 3 ; on the 15th of the same month Dr. Cornish had 
prepared a protest Avhich he submitted to the Madras 
Government. He began with citing the passage in 
Sir Richard Temple’s minute wherein he expressed the 
‘ opinion ’ that the ration might be reduced. ‘ As the 
adviser of Government on public health questions in this 
part of India,’ Dr. Cornish recorded his ‘ respectful pro¬ 
test’ against ‘opinions’ which were in direct contradic¬ 
tion to the accumulated testimony of scientific observers 
in every country in which the question of the quantity 
and variety of food essential to keep a labouring man in 

^ ‘A fanrine autborilty of whom all India will one day be proud/was the 
expression used of Dr. Oornisb by Sir W. Robinson, K.O.S.I., speaking in 
the Madras Legislative Council, in March 1878* 
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health and strength had been the subject of investigation. 
‘ Sir Ricliard Temple’s opinion was an individual one 
only, unsupported by evidence, scientific or otherwise, 
as to the sufficiency of 16 oz. of cereal grain to maintain 
a labouring adult in health,’ whilst there was a large 
accumulation of facts which did not afford any support 
to such a theory. Sir R. Christison, of Edinburgh, was 
of opinion that ‘ the adult human body requires 35 oz. 
of dry food per diem, arranged so that the carboniferous 
and nitrogenous principles may be in the proportion of 
three of the former to one part ot the latter.’ This is 
seldom obtained in India, the nitrogenous principle 
in foods being defective. 

In 1863 tile question of the quantity and quality of 
food necessary in India was made the occasion for 
close and searching enquiry. This enquiry was insti¬ 
tuted at the instigation of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, and the reports of district 
medical officei's and others on this point were submitted 
by Dn Cornish to the Madras Government in the year 
1864. ‘It is a curious fact,’ Dr. Cornish says, ‘that 
amongst all the reporters there was this combined testi¬ 
mony, that the minimmn grain allowance of a man in 
health and in w'ork was not less than 24 oz.^ while the 
amount which a native ot good appetite was capable of 
disposing oij estimated by natives themselves, was from 
24 to 48 oz. per diem. For Bellary and Cuddapah the 
average daily allowance of dry cereal for a labourer was 
reported to be 33 and 48 oz., respectively. 

The physiological needs of the adult human body, 
according to all scientific investigators, necessitate the 
expenditure of from 140 to 180 grains of nitrogen in 
twenty-four hours, while the body is in a state of 7'est. In 
ordinary labour about 300 grains of nitrogen will be 
excreted, and under great pliysical exertion, such as 
that of walking for many hours consecutively, fi-om 500 
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to GOO grains. Now, if this amount of nitrogen is not 
provided in food, it is obvious that the body must prey 
on its own tissues so long as any remain to be preyed 
upon, and this is, in fact, what happens when the food 
taken into the body is insufficient in quantity or quality 
to compensate for tiie constant waste that is going on in 
every organ and tissue. 

'I’he quantity of nitrogen in 16 oz. of rice may l)e 
from 68 to 80 grains. Hr. Cornisli proceeded to remark, 
that the qiiantity of food essential to maintain life is a 
question very much of the W'ork expected to be got out 
of the eater. ‘ If we want to get a maximum of steam- 
power out of an engine we mu.st feed the furnace liberally 
with coals, and in like manner a man woidd soon cease 
to have any power in his muscles If the food supplies 
were inadequate.’ A feeble vitality might be maintained 
for a certain length of time on a diet the sta.])le of which 
is a pound of rice per diem, but labour on public works 
on such a dietary is quite out of the question. As 
soon as the nitrogenous mattens of the food cease to sup¬ 
ply the normal waste of the muscular and other tissues, 
the body itself begins to die. If this slow death of the 
body goes on for too long a time, the Indian labourer 
finds liiraself precisely in the condition of the Edinburgh 
physiologist (Dr. Stark, who tested in his own j)er8on 
the effects of a reduced dietary); he is the victim of a 
form of starvation fi’om which no amount of subsequent 
liberality in feeding can save life. Dr. Cornish urged 
that practically the important point was this ; any 
diet.ary which contain.s less than 200 grains of nitrogen 
for natives of India will not permit of severe labour or 
ta.sk wmrk. ‘The gaol diets in this Presidency are cal- 
culate<l to providq from 200 to 600 grains of nitrogen, 
and in certain instances these diets have had to be sup¬ 
plemented by extra meat and vegetables to prevent tlie 
voi,. II. N 
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men from falling into a low condition unfitting them 
for their daily task. It cornea therefore to this ; 
whether in the present dearth of supplies a man engaged 
on task lahour and paid at the rate of one pound of giain 
per diem, and half an anna in cash, can with the latter 
coin purchase a sufficient amount of nitrogenous nutri¬ 
ment (to say nothing of salt, oil, condiments, vegetables 
and firewood) to make his daily ration equivalent to 200 
grains and upwards of nitrogen. The reply is, simply, 
that neither in the shape of meat, fish, dholl, milk, or 
buttermilk, can he procure a sufficiency to eke out the 
defects of his grain ration.’ 

In a previous letter (No. 105, dated Ifebruary 7), 
Dr. Cornish had pointed out that the effects of insuffi - 
cient nutriment might not be immediately apparent, and 
in regard to this question of a pound of grain being 
enough, or not enough, they would never know the 
results until the mischief resulting from a deficient 
supply of nitrogenous food had gone so far that a 
retracing of their stejis would he powerless to save life. 

^ I cannot too often repeat, he said, that it i.s the slow 
and o-radual form of starvation by defective nutrition in 
the daily food that is the most difficult to deal with by 
after-remedies. It is easier in these cases to break down 
the vital powers than to build up or restore.’ The 
Sanitary Commissioner s final remark, in his letter, 
indicated a blot in Sir Richard Temple’s proposals. Dr. 
Cornish said‘ If the 1 lb. of rice be inadequate for 
the daily ration of a labouring man, it is sufficiently 
obvious that if he attem]5t to divide this amount of food 
with young children, or do without food for one day in 
the week (ou Sundays), the breakdown in strength will 
come only the faster.’ 

The Madras Government Avere much ’mpressed 
Avith the tone and spirit of this letter—strong on its 
scientific side, powerful in its appeal to humane and 
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utilitarian considerations. The Governor in Council 
resolved to forward a copy of Dr. Cornish’s letter to the 
CoverTiment of India and to the Secretary of State, 
with an intimation that the Madras Government were 
anxiously watching the effect of the scale of wages in 
force, and had directed that weekly, or, if necessary, 
more frequent reports of the results he submitted to 
Government. They also arranged that Dr. Cornish 
ehotdd personally inspect some of the working gangs in 
the North Arcot and Ceded districts, and report the 
results of his observations. The Governor in Council 
further resolved that a copy of Dr. Cornish’s letter 
should be forwarded to the Board of Revenue and every 
collector and district officer in charge of i-elief opera- 
tion.s, in order to warn tliem of the importance of the 
anxious duty confided to them of watching the effect of 
the tentative reduction of subsistence allowance, and 
directed that all Zillah surgeons at stations in the vici¬ 
nity of which relief works were in progress, should, as 
soon as the new scale of wages had been in force for one 
week, report to Government, after careful inspection of 
the labourers, whether they could, or could not, detect 
any indication of loss of power or flesh in the coolies; 
they were also to maintain constant supervision, and 
forward periodical reports on the subject. 

Sir Richard Temple was not slow to take up the 
gage thrown down. He wrote another minute, re¬ 
viewing the objections of the Sanitary Commissioner, 
Madras, to the reduced scale of wages, dated Coimba¬ 
tore, March 7, in which he remarks:—‘ Inasmuch as his 
(Dr. Cornish’s) views, if these were to be adopted with¬ 
out adequate deliberation, might involve a large and 
unnecessary expenditure of public money, I would sub¬ 
mit for the cortsideration of the Governments of India 
and Madras, a few remarks on these objections.’ Into 
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tiie purely profeesional part of his opponent’s arguments 
Sir Richard would not enter further than to note that 
while no doubt abstract scientific theories of great value 
on the subject of public health are of modern growth, 
the Indian population with whicli they were then deal¬ 
ing had lived for centuries in disregard of them, and 
practically at the present date the poorer classes, even 
in countries much more civilised than. India, did not 
actually obtain, either in food, lodging, or ventilation, 
tlic amount declared by scientific men to be necessary. 
Sir Richard further noted particularly that ‘ most of Dr. 
Cornish’s observations refer to E uropeans living in a cold 
climate, where waste is greater, and largely exceeding 
tlie natives of India in average weight, requiring there¬ 
fore more food. The Edinbui’gh enquiries, which he 
cites, however applicable to European cases, and how¬ 
ever valuable in the abstract, are not strictly and 
exactly applicable to the poorer chisses of the Madras 
Presidency.’ The practical question, howevei’, w’as 
this : ‘ Can and does the new scale of wages suffice to 
keep the peo])le with whom we are now dealing in fair 
health under [iresent conditions and circumstances. 
More than this Government has declared itself unable to 
undertake.’ The evidence of relief camps in the Madras 
Presidency showed that a native at rest can gain flesh 
on a pound a day.^ Dr. Cornish apparently assumed 
that by the new scale a man could not obtain 11 lbs. To 
this Sir Richard replied;—‘ But in the first place it is 
to be observed, that at present prices throughout the 
greater part of the distressed district a man can, with the 
half anna which he receives in cash, buy an extra half- 
pound of grain a day, and still have a small margin over 

* I Avas infomed at Vellore that indigent adults admitted to the relief 
cnnap in consequence of their inability to work have improved considerably 
on a ration of a pound a day. Dr. ¥oXy the Civil surgeon, and Captain 
Harris, the relief olFicer, were agreed on this point .—Sir It, Temple, 
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for condiments ; that is, lie earns sufficient to allow him 
the minimum quantity requisite to keep him in health 
while at Avork. More than this, I submit, it is not in 
the power of Government to do,’ 

It must be remembered (Sir Richard continued) 
that in the Madras Government Orders of January 31 
two I’ates of working pay are laid doAvn, and that all 
persons who do work amountivig to 75 jier cent, of 
the Public Works rate, receive one pound of gmin and 
one anna in cash, while those who receive a pound of 
grain plus half an anna (who alone are referred to by 
T)r. Cornish) are only required to render task-work at 
half the Public A¥orks rate. Now the Public Works 
labourers are paid by piece-work, and no definite task 
is asked for ; they do as much or ns little as they like, 
and are paid accordingly. The minute proceeded: — 


The result is that those who reiilly undergo the severe physical 
exeid/ion describetl by Pr. Cornish do actually receive wages equal to 
1^, perhaps even 2 lbs. a day, which is tantamount to wliat he recom¬ 
mends. It is only for tliose who do not undergo such exeii^ion that 
the lower scale, recommended by me, and ordered by the Government 
of Madras, is intended. Practically, at tikis time, by Public Works 
rate is meant the amount of work done per rupee, aiid relief labourers 
on the first standai’d ai-e expected to do three-quartei's as much for a 
rupee as common labourers, that is, supposing the Public Works 
Department rates for earth-work to be 8 cubic yards per rupee, then 
relief labourers of the Ist class have to do 6 cubic yards for the same 
money ; and two annas being taken as the minimum wages on which 
they can be maintained in health, | of a cubic yard is the task assigned 
to enable men in this class to earn their two annas. It is considered 
(and tlii.$ is in accordance with Dr. Cornish's views) that persons doing 
less work than this can live on less, so wliile the 2nd class hibourer 
docs only i a cubic yard of earth-work <laily, he receives in retiini 
annas. But as observed, the Public Works rate is not a task but a 
scale, and ordinary labourers are not content to earn 2 annas daily by 
excfivating one cubic yard, but as a matter of fact earn much moro 
than this. I was informed by Mr. O’Shanghnossy, the district 
engineer of Nelloi'e, tliat some of the gangs at work on the East 
Coast Canal were earning 5 and even 6 annas a head daily, that is 
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were doing five or six times as much avovIc as is demanded from the 
relief labourers on the lower scale. 

The objection to the new scale, whicli Dr. Cornish states in detail, 
is properly formulated by the phrase a full day^s wage (that is, somo- 
thing more than the .1 lb. and tlie anna) for a fair day's work. But 
the phmse postulates that there is a fair day's work, Avhich is just 
what the vast majority of the relief labourej’s do not render. There¬ 
fore they }u*e not entitled to, and do not physically need, the full day's 
wage. Where they render a really fair clay’s work, there they do 
rec/oive, under the new miles, more than tlie reduced scale. The ratios 
wei'O avowedly recommended l)y me as ex])einmentaj, and if they shall 
ho found insufficient they may be increased; but it appears to me tliat 
they have not yet been found so, and that Dr. CorniBh argues from 
a mistaken premise wliicli nndermirn^s his conclusions. If* the poor 
|)eoj)le were foiuul to be falling off in condition, then I would at once 
recommend an alteiation in the rate; but at presenb we have no such 
experience, 

There was one point which Sir Richard felt he must 
concede to Dr, Cornish’s arguments. In laying down 
the minimum scale, it was of course intended' ihat 
each labonrer should be able to consvime his own wages, 
and not have to share them with other persons of his 
family. These members of the family should either 
work for themselves, or if iinalde to do so should be 
admitted to gratuitous relief. The case of young child¬ 
ren who accompanied their parents to the works, but 
Avere too young to work, tliat is children from one year 
to seven years of age, had already attracted his atten¬ 
tion, and he had reconiinended in a sepai'ate minute 


^ With respect to the remark ^ it Avas of course iuteiulod,* &c,, one of the 
Mndraa papers at the time renuvrlied, ^In his f!:‘8t order about reducing the 
■wages Sir Richard forgot the children. It is all very well to say that he 
had always intended that they should b(i separately provided for, hut if an 
officer comes in Avith full powers to raahe a change, reduces wages, and does 
not give the compensatory provision for the children (Avhich would have left 
matters very much ns they were before) it is not surpriring that the relief 
was restricted to t he actual worker, and not extended to their families. Mr. 
Ross, of Bellary, expi*cesly put the question as to Avliether he Avas to relievo 
the children of workers, and was told that be Avas not to do so. How, then, 
about the intention” which was said to be cherished ?’ 
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that a subsistence allowance be granted to them. Sir 
IMchard continued;— 

Fiirtlier I would urge, as the one motive common to the Govei*n- 
ments of India and Madras and to all connected with the famine relief 
works, the preservation of life and the mitigation of extreme sufferiug 
at the smallest cost to the State consistent with tl\e attMiiment of the 
object in view, that the enquiry as to wliether the reduced scale of 
wages is sufficient to enable the jieople to tide over tlio next few 
months without serious danger to tliemselves should be decided not 
by preconceived physiological theories, but by patient pnicticiil examin¬ 
ation of the j)Oople themselves, with a view to ascertain wliether there is 
in fact any, or any serious, change in their physical condition under the 
new scale as compared with their average condition inordinary times. 
Having carefully inspected diu-ing my tour in this Presidency thou¬ 
sands of relief labourers, I giA^e it as my opinion that with very few 
exceptions, which are not as a rule traceable to insufficient relief 
wages, the general physical condition of the labourers is ns good now 
as in ordinary years,* If, as aheady stated, I find after a little more 
experience, that the new scale of wages does seem inaiiffieient to rnain- 
tiiin the people in health, I will the first to say so ; but so far, this 
has not seemed to be the citse. 

In conclusion, it is not possible, I submit, to determine d priori 
on scientific datfi what amount of food is necessary to sustain the par¬ 
ticular classes who come to our relief. The real point to be considered 
is whether in ordinary times they get more than ono pound a day for 
a male adult. This is an economic question wliicli cfin be determined 
l)y calculating the rates of wages in the rural districts—not the wages 
of trained professional labourers employed by public Ixjdies, not the 
wages of stalwart men of the professional class of workmen, but men 
of lesser physique and lighter frame, such ns that of tlio village pool* 
—the wages received by the labouring poor in the villages of the 
intenor; and then by taking the juices of common gi'aiiis in ordinary 
years, l^ow from enquitirs made in various districts of the Maelras 
Presidency, I apprehend that the labouring poor in rural localities can 
hardly get more than one jioimd a day for a male adult in ordinaiy 
times. If this be so, then the reduced scale must be sufficient for these 
irame people on the Govei nment relief works, and need not Vx* iiici eased. 

Another minute followed quickly from the &^ame pen 

^ This assertion is shown to he hasekss from the fact thxl during iho 
morth when ibis was wiitten the death registers showed ^50,000 additional 
deaths, and, further, lliere weie many deaths wdiich w’ere never registered. 
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in which Dr. Cornish’s scientific argument was tra¬ 
versed. After quoting certain passages from his 
antagonist’s letter, Sir Richard says:—‘In the “Madras 
Manual of Hygiene,” compiled under the orders of 
Government, and published in 1875, the main parts of 
1 )r. Cornish’s theories are adopted. It is stated, jiage 
96:—“ The unavoidable internal work of the adult 
human being, that is, the movements necessary for 
respiration, circulation, and digestion require a mini¬ 
mum of 1.88 grains of nitrogen in 24 hours for their 
maintenance. In a state of idleness of mind and body, 
//le least amount compatible with health may be stated as 
200 grains for a man and 180 for a woman. In the 
ordinary circumstances of the soldier, the artisan, the 
field labourer, and the prisoner in most of our gaols, 300 
grains will be a fair minimum, A'"ery great physical 
exertion will demand 500 grains or even more.” ’ 

Sir Richard admitted that the opinion that 1 lb, 
a day of grain might suffice for a relief labourer, toge¬ 
ther with some allowance for condiments and the like, 
or some nutritious substance, was not indeed based on 
scientific theory It was founded rather on probabili¬ 
ties practicall}' deduced from tlie condition of the poorer 
classes in ordinary times, and on the results of general 
expeiuence. It was not put forth with absolute confi¬ 
dence. It was to bo subjected to trial, not by theore¬ 
tical data, but by the observation of its actual results. 
He added: ‘ Certainly this opinion was not based on so- 
called scientific evidence, apparently taken as proved on 
the strength of e.xperiments made on men of different 
races and habits, living under different circumstances, 
in an altogether different climate, and, probably, ex¬ 
ceeding by a third in .average Aveight the people to 
Avhom the residts of the experiments are with such 
confidence applied. For administrative and financial 
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purposes, I should not base my recommendations on 
such data, inasmuch as the question must be one 
extremely difficult of scientific ascertainment, and in 
respect to which even the best-conducted experiments, 
if made in different parts of the world, might lead to 
varying results. And in order to show liow little these 
data can be accepted for these purposes, it is sufficient 
lor me to refer to the Madras Mannal of Hygiene ’’ itself/ 
Sir liichard pioceeded :— 

lu an appendix, from page 361 to 380, tire given the whole range 
of Madras dietaries for soldiers, sepoys, and prisoncis—niilitaiy and 
civil—under various drciimstaiices of sickness and in health. They 
prove, lii'st, that as I'egarcls natives of the country the enrboniferoiis 
bear to the nitiogenous elements of food, the ratio of about 7 to 1, 
instead of 3 to 1 a.s in English dietaries (in the ration of the sepoy on 
foreign service tlio proportion is 10 to 1-26*70 oz. to 2*68, page 379), 
and as the absolute weiglit of food bikon daily by natives end Europeans 
is probal)]y about tlie same, it follows that the iuiiount of nitrogen 
required by natives must be much less tlmn that rec^uired by Europeiins. 
And when the diets are exn mined this is found to be the case. The 
Madras sepoy, when ordered on foivign service, during which In^ may 
be, and often is, chilled upon to undergo severe pliysical exertion, 
receives a full ration from Government. According to the theory, he 
ivcpiii'cs a nunimiim of 300 gniins of nitrogen when performing ordinar 3 »‘ 
duties, but when marcliirig or undergoing severe labour he needs 500 
or 600 grains. Asa nmtk'rof fact, begets (page 370) only 178 grains, 
little more than half the ininimuiii recpiired, and only about a third of 
what is declared necessfuy to him when called upon to do strenuous 
work. According to this theory, then, the Madras sepoy would be 
undergoing starvation at the hands of Government, But, in fact, he 
is not so reduced physicivlly, iioi* does he fail that Government when it 
calls upon him for exei*tions com|)ared to which the labour demandeil 
from most of our relief laboiii*ei*s is as nothing. This aise, I submit, 
makes very strongly against Dr. Ooniish’s theory, but a still stronger 
one yet remains l)ehind. 

Tlie British soldier, to whom, if to any one, the theory should 
apply, requiring like the 8ej'K>y 300 to 600 grains under like circum¬ 
stances, receives 242 grains of nitrogen in liis full mtion, that is, 25 
j)er cent, less than the minimum required to keep him in health when 
in garrison, and less than half what he ought to have when marching 
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or on aoi'vice. Bnt this is not all, for when bis ordinary work is not 
demanded of him, ns when he is in garrison or at sea, he receives only 
a reduced ration and, singnlarly enmigh, though the details of the two 
rations are altogether different (“ Madras Manual,” pages 364 and 369), 
the amount of nitrogen contained in each is identical,namely, 1B5 grains, 
about half of the amount declared to he the minimum necessirry to 
maintain him in health, a quarter of what ho should have when on 
seiwice, and considerably less than the lectst miiount compaiihle with 
health in a state of rest of Imdy and mind, as laid down in the (juota- 
tion from the “ Madras Manual” already cited. According to this 
theory we should have to imagine that the British soldier is half 
ahirved on board ship, or that he is landed in India in a reduced con¬ 
dition physically, or in a state of health wliich could hardly be restored 
by sidtsefjuent nutrition. Tlie actual feict is, of course, the roverse. 

‘ These statements and estimates of the chemical 
constituents of the military rations, both for European 
and native troops, are not (bo it remembered) made liy 
me,’ continued the Delegate, ‘ but they have been fur¬ 
nished by the Madras Mannal of Hygiene;” they are put 
in the simplest form possible, and can be verified by any¬ 
one, though he may not be versed in the chemistry of 
food or the data on which the calculations are made. 
And I submit that tliey prove conclusivelj^ that the 
theories enunciated by English authorities, however 
eminent, and apparently adopted without additional 
experiment by the “ Mannal,” do notin fact apply except 
in the most general way to Englishmen themselves, and 
cannot be at all accepted as valid reasons why Govern¬ 
ment should desist from a trial suggested by experience, 
which, if successful, will conduce to saving the people 
on the one hand, and to preventing unnecessary expen¬ 
diture on the other. I should not have discussed this 
matter at all had not the scientific theory been pro¬ 
pounded with so much decision and wnth such strongly- 
worded remonstrance against the disregard of it. I’ut 
w e see that the theory is not applicable, and cannot he 
implicitly accepited. If, as stated in my minute ot 7th 
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curi’eufc, it is found on a deliberab*v.“. and dispassionate 
trial that the new scale is insnflicientt and that the 
labourers do not maintain their health, it can, or'’ir’onrse, 
be revised. But I have sufficiently shown tliat this is 
a matter whicli may be left to careful observation of 
the condition of the people, and not deduced h priori 
from theoretical considerations which break down when 
subjected to plain criticism and are shown to be inap¬ 
plicable to the case in hand. Though constrained to 
demur to the manner in which the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner applies certain theories to the proposed practice 
in our relief operations, I am fully conscious of the 
benevolent and cliaritable motives by which Dr. Cornish 
is actuated, and of his meritorious labours for the wel¬ 
fare of the people in this Presidency.’ 

Tlie rumour was current in Madras that when Dr. 
Cornish received the two minutes of Sir Richard 
Temple, which W'ere forwarded to him liy the Madras 
Government, he exclaimed, ivith Cromwell just before 
tlie battle of Dunbar, ‘ The Lord has delivered him 
into my hands.’ Certainly the Sanitary Commissioner 
girded his loins, and penned a reply which the medical 
profession generally considered smote the adversary 
hip and thigh. This rejoinder was written in a white 
heat of feeling, but, competent authorities assert, without 
being in any sense unfair to the antagonist’s argument. 
A summary of the minute woidd not do justice to it, 
and, in spite of its length, a full abstract must be given. 

In his covering letter, forwarding the reply, Dr. 
Cornish said :— 

Tlie GoATrnmeiit of India, while giving every publicity to tlie 
minutes above referred to in tlie official Gazette of has not 

tlioiiglit proper to gi^'c a like publicity to my letter No. 115 of 
February 13, ter overthrow the arguments of wliich these minutes were 
especially designe<l. The subject involved is the aulHciericy or other- 
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wise of an arbitraiy allow^'^nice of food to maintain the liealth and 
sti’ength of the lahoiitring poor. It is a practical question of the 
highest interest 'co men of science, political economists, and social 
reformons in every part of the world, and in the intfirests of humanity 
generally I venture to express a hope that the fullest publicity be 
given to my own part in the discussion j:ts well as to Sir llichard 
Temple's, so that the public, and scientific men in particular, may 
have the subject of discussion before them. 

This remonstrance produced effect, for Dr. Cornish’s 
letters appear in the Blue Book on the Indian Famine, 
having been previously published in the Gazette of 
India. 

Dr. Cornish, in the earlier paragraphs of his ‘Eeply 
to Sir Kichard Temple’s Minutes of March 7 and 
14, as to the sufficiency of a poui^d of grain as the 
basis of famine wages,’ is somewhat apologetic as 
regards his own action in bearding an official of the 
eminence of Sir Richard Temple. ‘ Sir Richard Temple 
thought,’ he says, ‘ that tlie sufficiency or insufficiency 
of this grant of food was a matter of “ opinion,” and 
recommended that a scale of payment based on the 
price of a pound of grain should be tried “as an experi¬ 
ment” in the various relief operations throughout this 
Presidency, and the Madi’as Government had already 
acceded to the proposition, and issued orders for the 
enforcement of a reduced scale of wages, before I was 
aware that the subject had been before tlie Government. 
Under these cirmiinstauces there was a choice of courses 
before me: I might have held my peace, and in the 
event of subsequent calamity have sheltered myself 
under the plea that the Madras Government had not 
done me the honour of seeking iny advice before sanc¬ 
tioning the reduced scale of wages ; or, knowing from 
long and painful oxp)erience the risks to the population 
resulting from inadequate food and nourishment, and 
the general want of accurate knowledge of subjects by 
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most people, I might have ventured, unsolicited, to 
sound a note of warning to the Government, and to 
state iny opinion in terms admitting of no misunder¬ 
standing. I chose the latter course, and .1 am very glad 
that I did so, as my letter has drawn forth two elabo¬ 
rate minutes from Sir Richard Temple regarding the 
basis on which he calculated that a pound of grain a day 
would suffice for a labouring man, and the subject can 
now be discussed purely on its merits by scientific men 
and the public at large, quite irrespective of the official 
positions of the parties contributing to the solution of 
the problem of feeding a people with the least ex¬ 
penditure of life and money.’ 

Then followed a thrust: ‘ I have, of course, been 
an attentive reader of famine literature, to which Sir 
Richard Temple has been so large and valuable a con¬ 
tributor. His most masterly “ Narrative on the famine 
in Bengal and Behar in 1874 ” lays down with clearness 
and precision the data on which the importation of grain 
was then determined, and I need not say that I agree 
almost entirely with every word Sir Richard Temple 
tlien wrote in regard to the quantity and quality of the 
food required for the maintenance and health of the 
people.’ The passage which is quoted in chapter i. of 
this section is given in parallel columns, with extracts 
from the minutes of 1877, and Sir Richard Temple is 
convicted of inconsistency. 

In his minute of March 7, 1877, Sir Richard 
Temple declines to enter into the ‘ purely professional 
arguments’ advanced in Dr. Cornish’s letter further 

C> ^ 

than to note that, ‘ while, no doubt, abstract scientific 
theories of great value on the subject of public health 
are of modern growth, the Indian population, with 
which we are now dealing, have lived for centuries iii 
disregard of them.’ To this Dr. Cornish replies :— 
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I must confess that I am not quite clear a.s to the meaning of 
the above extract, I did not pub forward any ‘ abstract scientific 
theory,’ but merely stated a Jxwtj that as the human fi’arne, in every 
race and climate, disposes of a ceitfdn amount of nitrogenous matter 
every twenty-four hours, a like amount must be taken into the body 
in food to restore that waste, otherwise the tissues of the body will 
gi-jxdually disappear; and that in my ojunion one pound of rice, 
(nntaining from sixty to eiglity grains of nitrogen, and a small money 
payment of six pice, or three iarthiugs, would not suffice to enable 
a labourer to provide a sufficiency of nitrogenous food to restore his 
daily waste of tissue. .Tn reply, I am told, in effect, that abstract 
scientific theoiios are very pretty in them way, but that the Indian 
people, who disregard them, manage to get on very well without 
them. But this manner of disposing of the subject does not seem to 
have satisfied Sir Eichard Temple, for in a subsequent minute, 
dated March 14, he endeavours to grapple with the scientific objec¬ 
tions to his proposals. 

It was, however, with the practical objections of the 
first minute that Dr. Coriiisli preferred to deal at the 
outset. lie did this by showing that the enquiries of 
1863 p)-oved that Sir Richard Avas in error in supposing 
that his (Dr. Cornish’s) remarks had reference to the 
dietaries of Europeans, Avhen he Avas at .special pains to 
point out that an independent investigation, conducted 
hy 20 or 30 medical officers in the niofussil civil sta¬ 
tions, and checked by lus (Dr. Cornish’s) owrt indepen¬ 
dent enquiries and observations, showed that the 
minimum grain allowance of a man in health and in 
Avork was not less than 24 ounces, and that it Avas fre¬ 
quently double that quantity in favourable seasons. 
Moreover, in regard to the proportion of nitrogenous to 
non-nitrogenous food, the reference made to Sir Robert 
Christison’s labours Avas simply to show the standard 
to which all successful dietaries should approach, and 
Dr. Cornish expressly admitted that in the food of an 
Indian people the ‘ proportions of 1 to 3 are but barely 
attained, and the tendency is alw;ays to a smaller pro- 
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portion of nitrogenous food.’ The whole experience he 
wished to hring forward on this question of food and 
health was Indian experience, and he expressed himself 
sui’iirised that Sir Richard Temple, who knew so well 
in 1874 what the ordinary food of the people was, should 
■write as if there had never existed any pieriodical 
medical literature in India, or that he should ignore the 
fact that every Indian medical authority who Ivad 
written on the subject of food for prisoners was opposed 
to his recent opinions. ‘ One might think,’ indignantly 
writes the Sanitary Commissioner, ‘ from Sir Richard 
Temple’s minute, that men like Leith, Chevers, Ewart, 
Bedford, Strong, Mouat, Fawcns, Irving, Forbes, 
Watson, Mayer, Lyon, myself, and many others, whose 
papers I have not immediately at hand to refer to, had 
never thouglit out the subject of feeding in its practical 
and scientific aspects, and that gaol and other diets in 
India had been constructed without reference to the 
nutritious quality of the food grains, or to the propor¬ 
tions of the various kinds of food. It must be abun¬ 
dantly clear to Government that if this new theory of 
Sir Richard Temple’s is correct, viz., that 1 lb. of 
grain and a small money payment equivalent to three 
farthings, is enough to keep a labouring man in health 
and strength while undergoing a fair daily task, then 
every administi*ation in India has been for years past 
inciting people to break the law by providing criminals 
with a dietary beyond their actual necessities, and all 
the carefully recorded experience of the last 30 years, 
as to the effects of food on health in Indian gaols, must 
be discarded as worthless.’ 

Dr. Cornish would, he said, have occasion to show, 
however, that the carefully built up experience of the 
past must be the guide iu this matter, in preference to 
the mere ‘opinions’ of a gentleman who, appm’ently 
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unconscious»of the cruelty involved in his proposals, 
would desire to begin a huge ‘experiment’ on the 
starving poor of this country, at a time and under con¬ 
ditions which would prevent the results of that ‘ experi¬ 
ment’ ever being tested and recorded. Dr. Cornish 
continued (and in these passages he touched some of the 
vital points of the controversy, particularly in reference 
to the examinations of relief gangs periodically):— 

What in fact was the proposition of Sir' Ilicjhard I'emple^s to 
which I took exception 1 It was this. * There might indeed he a 
question whether life cannot be sustained with one pound of grain per 
diem, and whether Government is hound to do more than susbdn life. 
This is a matter of opinion, and I think that one |)onnd per diem 
might 1)6 sufficient to sustain life, and that the ex|>eriment ought to ho 
tried. Perhaps the gangs might not perceptibly fall off in condition. 
After a week or fortnight of experience, it would be seen whether 
they so fall off or not.' 

If it were not so serious a matter as a blind experimentation on 
the limits of human endurance, it would be amusing to note the 
method by which Sir Eichard Temple here proiX)ses to test the results, 
* After a week or fortnight of experience,^ he says, ‘ it would be seen 
whether the gangs fall off perceptibly in condition.’ Now what are 
the conditions abroad in the country by which such an experiment 
could be subjfK5ted to those rigorous tests which would satisfy practical 
men as well as scientific men 1 Our relief works are scatterf^l over 
many thousands of square miles of country, they are but indi/ierently 
supervised, and in no instances are the native supervism-s qualified to 
test the results of any special system of feeding or payment as 
regai’ds the health of the peojde. To record the results of such an 
experiment with the accuracy required it would be essential to weigh 
every individual of a gang, to enter their names and weights in 
columns, and to repeat the weighing week by week for a period of 
seveml months,—to note also the condition of each individual, w^eok 
by week, as to anaiinia, puls(^, tongue, heai-t’s action, muscular power, 
&c. An ‘exiwiment’ of this nature might be canned out as 
regards a few pei-sons under the conshiiit observation of a medical 
man, aided by careful assistants, hut it is obvious that the i-esults on 
a large sciile, according to the tests proposed by Sir Eichard Temple, 
could j\ever be ascertained. Sir Richard Temple does not seem to be 
awai-e of the fact that * a week or two ’ of low living, while doing 
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much mischief, niiglit still give no results mefisurable by the eye or 
by ^vGighiag. 

Tliere is ^ nothing more remarkable in connection with theso 
famine relief works than the sudden changes and fhictuatioiis in the 
personnel of the gimgs. The people inspected one day may be away 
the next. The people fiilling ill and unable to work are replaced by 
others, and there is never Jiny certainty that two inspecting officers 
going over the same ground within a short interval of time are 
seeing the same people Any comparison of their observations or 
reports, therefore, can scarcely be gone into profitably while this 
unceitainty exists in regard to the identity of the individuals com¬ 
posing the gangs. 

There is, however, a rough and coarse test of the results of the 
reduction of wages ‘which may commend itvSeh* to the notice of 
Government. It is that while the numlrers paid for and supposed to 
be employed on relief works in the fii’st w^eek in Febniary were 
907,316, they fell in the last week of March to 662,195, and that the 
numbers ‘ too weak for work, requiring cooked food in relief bouses,’ 
Lad iiicieased from. 38,163 in the first week of March, to 99,113 in 
the last week of the same month. Fi’om my recent inspection in 
Madanapalli and Royachoti I found these helpless and infirm people 
wer (3 increasing at the rate of more than 100 a day at each relief 
house, and if they continue so to increase, tis I think is but too 
probable, the numbers to be fed in tbe Cuddapah district will 
probably reach 20,000 within the next two months, instead of 3,294, 
as in tlxe last eek of March. I leave it for 011161*8 to determine 
whethei* the policy of instituting a bai‘e subsistence wage on relief 
works has, or luis not, contributed to the enormous increase of the 
sick and feeble, and of the gratuitous feeding throughout tlio dis¬ 
tressed districts. 

The condition of the labouring gangs varied veiy 
much ill tlie several localities. Some had very little 
distance to go to their labour, and in such cases the col¬ 
lection of half a cubic yard of road material Dr. Oornisli 
thought might not involve any unusual exertion. But 
even in these cases he had seen work attempted when 
the ground was as hard as iron, and with tools much 
too heavy for the strength of those who had to wield 
them, and oflicials of the Public Works Department had 
told him that in their contract rates no coolies would 
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ever think of attempting work of this kind except 
when the gromid had been softened by rain. In 
such cases the bodily wear and tear of moving half a 
cubic yard of material, or executing 50 per cent, of a 
Public Works Department task, Avas considerable, and 
especially in the case of weakly gangs. He had seen 
moreover very wretched and enfeebled creatures in 
the gangs who liad come, some distances of four, 
six, and eAnvn eight miles to tlieir work, some of 
them dragging their children to and fro with them, 
and he had no hesitation in stating that Avhen these 
walking distances and carrying Aveights Avere taken 
into account with the day’s Avork, the expenditiu'e of 
force was far ahead of its replenishment in the shape of 
food wages. 

With regard to the statement that tlie loAvest scale 
of Avages Avould pei-mit in most instances of men buying 

lbs. of grain in addition to condiments and some 
other nourisJuneiit, hoAAmver that might be tlie case in 
the Bell ary district or in certain stations on the line of 
laihvay Avliich Dr. Cornish liad not then inspected, it 
AA^as not so in the upland taluks of Jforth Arcot and 
Cuddapali. At Goorumkonda the bazaar price of rice 
Avas only 15 lbs. the rupee, and at Royachoti about 
14 lbs., so that one anna Avould not purchase even 1 lb. 
of grain, ihe mode of calculating the Avages, too, in 
some districts had practically the effect of redneino- the 
earnings of men from la. 6p. to !a. 5p. or la. 4p.%nd 
what Avith deductions for short Avork, and the ‘custo¬ 
mary tribute' to the gangsmen, there Avas reason to fear 
that in a very large proportion of cases the labourers 
did not get anything like the irhole of the reduced Avao-e. 

Dr. Cornish noted that Sir Richard Temple hlid 
made a most important concession to the famine labour¬ 
ers in consequence of his protest, and if no other good 
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liad resulted, he felt bound to thank the Delegate for the 
consideration given to the last paragraph of his letter, 
in which he pointed out that a man must eat, even if he 
had no work, on Sundays, and that a subsistence wage 
ought not to be shared with young children. 

Practically (Dr. Cornish continues), there is now very little 
differtmce between Sii’ Ilicbarcl Temple’s wage-rate and niy own recom¬ 
mendations. I ba,ve contended, and Lave given reasons for consider¬ 
ing, that the basis of a pound of grain foi' a labouring man was unsafe, 
especially when that wage was paid only for six days in the week, 
and when helpless children had to share in the food. Sir.* Hichard 
Temple admits the weakneSvS of this portion of his scheme, and by con- 
codiaig additional lielp to feed the young, has in point of fact yielded 
all that I felt justified in urging. 

Accoi-ding to my obseiwation, though the oi-dinary wage rate 
of 2 annas, 1-6, and 1 anna for men, women, and children respec¬ 
tively, may in some districts he too little to procure a sufficiency 
of nourishiiig food to keep up health, yet in times like these the people 
are ready enough to work for such wages clieeifully, and with a good 
heart, getting payment for and doing work only on six days in the 
week. Whatever deliciencies in their food there may be they supple¬ 
ment in their own fashion by using articles that, though not in general 
use, may help at a pinch to sustain life, such as the seeds of the 
bamboo, tomarind, etc., the juth of the aloe plant, and certain jangle 
leaves like tlie Sethia Indica. 

The actual wage receipts of a man, wife, and four children, on the 
old and amended now scale of wages are given below' 


Ordinary Scale. 

Man . . 0 days at 2 annas 

Woman . . „ „ 

2 Children . „ 1 „ 

2 Children under 7 years of age 


Total per week 


R. A. p. 

0 12 0 

0 0 0 

0 12 0 


2 


Sir 

Man 

Woman . . „ 

2 Children . „ 

2 Children under 7 years 


Richard Tem^jles Amended Scide. 

7 days at H annas . . 0 10 6 

„ H „ ..080 

„ 1 „ . . 0 10 0 

i „ . . 0 3 0 


Total per week 
o2 


2 13 
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From this oompaiison it will be seen that in the case of a man 
with a family of four children, two of whom are workers and two 
non-workers, he is actually better off by three pies per week under 
Sir Eichai'd Tem]:)le’s modified reduced wage than he was when work¬ 
ing six clays in the week for ordinary wages. Mr. ‘West, C.E., in 
chai’ge of the Cheyar emhankment works, informs mo that to meet the 
views of the district authoiities, and to avoid the appearance of com¬ 
petition in the labour market, he has reduced his rates from the 
ordiiiaiy two annas to the modified scale of Sir Richard Temple’s, and 
paid for the Sundays, and tliat, practiciilly, his disbursements pei* bead 
average just the aame a« before. 

The great financial saving, therefore, of ever so many lakhs of 
rupees is not likely to accrue from the inti*odnction of the new scale of 
wage. It has given intense dissatisfaction to the labouring^ 
who could not or would nob comprehend its terms; if. has opened the 
door for abuses of various kinds, and it has not tended to economy in 
disbiu’sements. 

Sir Eicbard Temple asks if I will admit that a pound of giain a 
day is sufficient to maintain an adult native of India in a * state of 
rest.’ In I’eply, I have to state that I do not know of any cereal grain 
which would give a sufficiency of albarnmous mattei- in a lb. weight 
to replace the daily waste of nitrogen finm the adult native body, and 
conset(uently I am unable to admit any such proposition. The * evi¬ 
dence ’ adduced by Sir Richard Temple in regard to this matter is in 
reality no evidence at all. Sir Richard says that in the Yellore relief 
camp Dr. Fox and Oapbain Harris were agi-eed that men had so im- 
].roved on 1 lb. of grain; but when I came to enquire into this matter 
I found that the ‘ evidence ’ rasted on general impi*essions, and not on 
periodical weighing and individual record of weight from time to 
tune. 

Even in the * weiglit test ’ some caution is necessary, for many of 
the people who come into camps appear to Ije tilling out and fattening, 
when in reality they are getting dropsical and in a fair way to die. I 
can easily undei-stand that the people in the Vellore camp did better 
on 1 lb. of grain per diem than they did on 12 ounces, wiiich was 
the scale in use a few Aveeks ago when Dr. Fox urged an increase. 

I have tliought it safer and more prudent in this matter to fall 
back on our experience in dieting non-labouring piisoners, and to re¬ 
commend 20 ounces, or lb. of cereal grain besides dholl, vegetables, 
condiments, tfec., for adults fed in relief camps, and this allowance 
is now sanctioned by Government, and should be, I think, a minimum 
allowance, considering bow much tissue these poor creatures have to 
rc)>air l)efore they can be binught into a state to do a day’s work. 
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In a paper recently brought to niy notice by Surgeon-Geneml G. 
Smith, I find that at ISTellore Surg^ 3 on-Major A. M. Ross has been weigh¬ 
ing coolies on relief works, and their average weight is below thab of 
average ‘ under trial ’ prisoners in gaol. Thus :— 


l7i Gaol. 

Women. 
92-3 lbs. 


Ohilclren. 
70 0 lbs. 


Men. 
lOO'l lbs. 


lieiirf JVorh. 
77‘G lbs. 


•iO'O lbs. 


94-3 lbs. 


These weights appear to indicate much wasting, but tlie weighings 
will be continued and leported on from week to week. 

In the last paragraph of his minute of Maixjh 7, Sir Richard 
Temple states his belief that the labouring poor in Madras in rural 
localities can liardly get more than one pound of grain a day for a 
male adult in oidinary times. The enquiries on which this belief is 
founded were made, I apprehend, by Sir Richard Temple himself, in 
his rapid journey through the country. 

But I should submit to any impartial person whether qn.piiries 
made in this way, to satisfy a foregone conclusion, can he compared in 
value with the careful statistical enquiry undertaken calmly and 
deliberately in the yearn 1862 and 1863, and whicli enquiiy famished 
the basis for all our subsequent aiTangements in the dieting of the 
people under circumstances where they cannot have any voice in tiio 
choice of their own foo<l. Most people in India are acquainted with 
the sort of answer n high official personage will get in reply to leading 
questions, and if Sir Richard Temple thinks he has got at the truth in 
this matter, I can assure him, after a close practical study of the food 
of the i)eople of Southern India for the last fifteen years, tliat he is 
utterly and entirely mistaken, and that so fir from the laboui’ing 
adults living upon a pound a day, they eat on the average nearly 
double. 

Dr. Cornish tlien proceeded to the consideration of 
Sir Diehard Temple’s second minute, of March 14, 
in whicli he entered upon the scientific ejnestions in¬ 
volved in the objections to his diet scale. Here again 
justice will not be done to the argument save by 
copious quotations. Dr. Cornish says :— 

In this mimito Sir Eiclmrd Temple ob-serves, paragraph 6:— 
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* The opinion that 1 lb. a day of grain might suffice for a relief 
labourer, together with some allowance for condiments anclthe like, or 
some nutritious substance, was not indeed liased on scientific theory. 
It was founded luther on proliabilities pnmtically deduced from the 
condition of the poorer classe^s in ordinary times, and on the results of 
genera] experience.' 

I think it would have been more to the point if Sir Eichard 
Temple had given something a little more precise than the vague 
toim ‘ general experience.' I may ask, in return, whose experience? 
Not Bii* Eichard Temple's, surely ; for in 1874 he assures us that the 
people in Bengal habitually use from one to two seers of grain (2 to 
4 lbs.) per adult, and that even the people in relief houses, doing no 
work, got two-thirds of a seer (U lbs.) Sir Eichard Temple records 
nothing of his travtds in Bombay, showing that the people on relief 
vvrorks there lived on 1 lb. of grain a day. It was only on his arrival 
in the Belhmy district that he evolved this strange doctrine, that a 
M adrassee could do, what the jwple in no other part of India can, 
thrive on 16 07.. of cereal grain a day. 

A quotation wa>s made from a letter by Sir R, 
Christison on the rations of soldiers ; the passage urged 
that ‘ luiskllled constructors of dietaries in famine 
times^ should be ‘ somewhat modest^ in respect to their 
knowledge. It should make them especially cautiouR 
in the enunciation of new and strange doctrines such as 
‘ that the amount of nitrogen required by natives must 
be much less than that required by Europeans.’ Dr. 
Cornish proceeded:— 


This is really the crucial te.st of the whole question, and I am 
afraid it cannot he definitely settled on the ipse diocit of Sir Eichard 
Temple. In the scientific w^udd we are accustomed to ask that any 
one bringing forward a new tlieory shall state the fivets on which his 
theory is bused ; and in this case it would be quite fair to ask Sir 
Eichard Temple whether by himself, or wdth professional aid, he has 
endeavoured to test his theory by estimating and measuring the 
amount of nitrogen which natives of ordinary size and w'cight elimi¬ 
nate from their bodies. The investigation is one of by no means a dif¬ 
ficult character, and no one has any right to bring forward such a 
theory in proof of the sufficiency of a scale of food without first ascer¬ 
taining, by repeated investigation and experiment, that the nitrogen 
excreted by natives is projiortionately less than in Europeans. Tlie 
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conHoquencos of our accepting such a theory without the clearest and 
plainest proof might be mast disastrous, and the ontis prohandi re¬ 
mains with the originator of tlie theory. 


I almost wish, in regard to Sir Richard Temple’s reputation as a 
gentleirum of many and varied accomplishments, that he had spared 
me the difficulty of dealing with his ‘ crucial tests’ in paragraphs 11 
and 12 as i-egards the alleged discrepancies in theoiy a.nd practice f\s 
to the amount of nitrogen neceswuy to a succassful dietary. It is not 
a pleasant thing for one in my position to point out en-ors of compre¬ 
hension on Sir Richard Temple’s part; but, however painful the opera¬ 
tion, it must he done. Sir Richard Temple quotes from the ‘ Madras 
Manual of B^ygiene,’a work of admitted excellence, by Surgeon-Major 
B. King, M.B., the composition of a scale of rations allowed to native 
soldiers on foreig-n service. He points out very truly tliat these 
rations, while yielding an abundance of carboniferous food (32 oz. 
of rice), are very defective in nitrogenous piinciples, the wliole weight 
of food in fust yielding only 178 giains of nitrogen per diem. * Ac¬ 
cording to this theory,’ observes Sir Richard Temple, ‘the Madras 
sepoy would be undergoing starvation at the Ijanda of Government* 
But, in fact, he is not reduced physically, nor does he fail tlie GoveiTi- 
ment when it calls upon liim for exertion. This case, I su bmit, makes 
very strongly against Dr. Cornish’s theory.’ 

I have no excuse to make for this dietary of our native soldiers 
on foreign service. I gave it up iifteen years ago, and recorded my 
opinion of it in the following terms :—‘ The deficiency of animal food 
in the diet, and the excess of carboniferous material, is undoubtedly a 
fertile source of the prevalence of sickness in native trooj)s on foreign 
service. The mortality of Madras troops on this diet in Rurmah is 
more than double what occurs in Indian stations, wliei'e they find their 
own food.’ ^ 

The foreign service ‘ ration ’ in fact is a ‘ survival ’ from the 
time of the first Burmese War. It was formed in times long before 
sanitary commissioners or chemists learned in food-composition 
existed ; and at the present time it is no more to be regarded as a 
typical ‘ diet ’ than are the buttons on the backs of our dress-coats to 
be regarded as a device for suppoi-ting a sword-belt. The i-ation is 
simply an ‘ aid ’ to the soldiers employed in a foreigri country, and the 
men are put under no stoppages whatever on account of it, but draw 
the full pay of their rank, just as if they had to find every particle of 
food out of their pay. If the relief coolies in whose behalf I have 
protested had seyen or nine rupees a month in addition to the pound 

' Madrm Medical Journal^ vol. viii. p. 30. 
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of grain, I should have made no objections to the insnfliciency of their 
rations. 

Tlie Goyerninent expect, in these settled fames, with the Burmese 
markets well siipjilied with poulti-y, oggi^j hsh, and flesh, that the 
Sepoy can buy his nitrogerious food for himself, and practically he does 
so to such an extent that of late years the troops stationed in Biirmah 
have been almost as healthy as when in Southern India, 

But thei'e ai*e and have l)een excerptions. I need not go back to 
the vei'j teriible moHaiity of native troops from bowel complaiivts in 
the first and second Biunnese Wars. Tliese things are matters of 
histoiy, but no later than the year 1872 a detachment of native 
ti’oopvS was sent from Bunnah to occupy posts on the Arrjtcan river 
in co-operation with tlie lamhai expedition. 

In this IcKiahty the men had no inai'keb at hand in which to l>uy 
animal food, and in attempting to live on their ‘rations’ they sickeiied 
and died in large nuinhei'S. 'I'he proportions aac given in the following 
table:— 


Strength . , . . 184 

Hospital admissions . . 901 

Deaths (12 from ‘dropsy,’ 5 
from ‘ ciehility’) . . 17 


Ratios of sick to strength 
per iiiille , . . 4,896*7 

Deaths . . ♦ » .I46‘7 


In this case and in all otliei's demanding acti vo service away from 
markets of Siiipply, the native soldier on foreign service does^ in fact, 
* fail to do what the Government expects of him,’ and simply becjuise 
his ‘rations’ are unfitted of themselves to 8U})]:)ort his health and 
strength. The fact is acknowledged and admitted by every officer 
who has commanded in Burmali, 

Tlien, again, the ‘ I’ations ’ of the EuroiDean soldier do not, as Sir 
Bichard Temple supposes, constitnte his whole food. Every com¬ 
manding officer knows that the British soldier hahitiially buys extra 
meat from the boi^xar out of his ample pay, and there is no regiment 
in the country which has not a pi’oviaion shop of its own in wlxicli 
anything, from a Yamoiith bloater to a ttuffled sau.sage, may ho 
bought. The x*a.tions on tlxe whole are faiidy adapted for the Britisli 
soldier, although there is no doubt that he eats more meat than the 
qxiantity contained in the ration. 

I must confess that I was a little staggered l)y Sir Bichard Temple’s 
quotation of the scale of food allowed to ‘ Eiiropeaix soldiei'S on board 
ship.’ I was travelling at the timeof mceiving the minute, and away 
from all l)ooks of reference, so that I could not verify the composition 
of the diet as given in the ‘ Madras Maiiiml of Hygiene ’; but 1 knew 
that thi.s diet had l)oen framed under the advice of scientific men, and 
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that it wm tiot likely to err in the direction of giving too little nitro¬ 
genous food, and I was quite satisfied that some error had crept into 
the calculations, and that Sir Richard Temple had pitched upon this 
‘ crucial instance ’ ■without thought of the possible inaccuracy of the 
fjguros. The o:xplaiiation of the calculated quantity of nitrogen in 
this diet being only 155 grains per day is veiy simple. The diets 
which are valued in the appendix to the ‘ Madras Manual of Hygiene * 
are all taken from the ‘ Madras Medical Code.^ The quantities of this 
particular diet will be found in the code, page 133, vol. ii. The 
transcriber instead of entering 4 lbs., or 64 oz. of ‘ fresh bread’ for a 
week’s ration, has made the mistake of entering 4 oz., and, as a conse¬ 
quence, all the calculations of albuminous and carbonifeious food are 
below the actual truth. 

There is also another error. The calculator of the nutiitive 
values has assumed that ‘ salt-meat * contains less albumen than fresh, 
and has put down a less propoi tioii of nitrogen for the salt-meat; but 
this is not really the case, though in salt meat the fdbianinous mattei* 
may be less easily digested, Tiie effect of salting meat is to harden 
the albuminous tissues, and to cause the .watery juices of the meat to 
enter the brine; consequently salt meat has more albumen in a given 
weiglit tlian fresh or preserved meat, On the whole I consider the 
ship-boai'd dietary' of the Eiii'opean soldier, containing as it does, 
according to my calculation, from 200 to 240 gi-ains of nitrogen per 
diem, very well suited for a class of people who have nothing whatever 
to do. ..... 

I feel bound, however, to protest against the lino of argument 
advanced by Bir Richard Temple, that, as the British soldier only 
needs so mucli nitrogenons food, the native of India can do with two- 
thirds of that amount, or less. We have no grounds whatever for 
admitting so dangerous a theory, end all our practical experience tells 
ju.sttho other way. .... 

The effects of improving the standard of diets in the Madras gaols 
in 1867, so as to raise the amount of albuminous food equal to from 
200 to 240 gi‘ains of nitrogen per diem, has been to diminish the mean 
annual death-rate fr*om 107 to about 22 per thousand for the eiglit 
years in wliich the new^ dietaries have been in force. This ought to 
be fairly convincing testimony, but there is more behind. A few 
years ago a gaol superintendent, who had been admonished h}' Grovem- 
ment for over much flogging, was requested h) adopt some other mo<Ie 
of piini.sl iment, and the punish men t-book showed, in the course of a 
few months, some hundreds of entries to tliis effect: * Half rations 
until he completes his task.’ The result was great increase of sickness 
ami mortality from the diseases such as now fill our famine camps, 



viz., sloughing ulcers, bowel complaints, dropsy, and impoverished 
blood. On discontiuiiing the food punishment, the mortality began 
slowly to subside to its normal proportions. So close is the connec¬ 
tion in fact between a siLfficiency of nitrogenous food and the health 
of the prisoners, that I nevei" now heat* of an increase of bowel 
disorders and dropsies in a gaol w'ithoiit at once aus|>ecting tam- 
peniig with the food or provisions in the distiict prisons. In 
talking the matter over with, the Inspector-Genei-aJ of Prisons, I 
find that he lias arrived at precisely the sjime conclusion. After 
the Bengal famine, I see it noted that the rate of mortality in the 
Jiilpigoree gaol wm 27 per cent., chiefly from ‘bowel complainte/ 
In Eungpore 17*6 per cent. In Cya, Tirhoot, and Ghumparim the 
mortality was 17, 10, and 15 per cent, respectively. ‘ Dysenteiy 
was the most fatal disease.’ The prhis writer who compiles the 
sanitary statistics of the India Office does not aj)peai* to have had. a 
notion of the connection of the undue gaol mortality with the famine, 
but notes that a ‘ special report has been called for ’ to explain it. 
Heading l)etween the lines I can at once tell him that it was a 
mortality ft‘om starvation diseases. 

With all these facts before mo, I think myself quite justified in 
having given early warning of the danger of reducing wages to the 
basis of one pound of cereal grain a day, even admitting that my re¬ 
monstrance was, as Sir Eichard T’emple states, ‘ strongly worded.’ It 
saves time to shite in plain terms one’s actual meaning, and my mean¬ 
ing was quite evident when I showed that Sir Eichard Temple’s 
proposals were out of harmony -vvitli the experience of the 'P>engal 
famine, and with our actual knowledge of the effects of insufficient 
food. 

Up to this point, however, Dr. Cornish had been dis¬ 
cussing the (juostion apart from actual facts furnished 
by the famine. In the remaining portion of his ietter, 
wliich is quoted in its entirety, he deals with observed 
facts. Me says :— 

Tliore remains yet one more point to he noticed with reference 
to differences of opinion in regard to the present condition of the 
labouring poor. On this point Sir Eichard Temple states : ‘ Having 
carefully inspected diming my tour in this Presidency thousands of 
relief labourers, I give it as my opinion, that witli veiy few excep¬ 
tions, which are not as a rule traceable to insufficient wages, the 
general physical condition of the labourers is as good now as in 
ordinary yeai’s.’ 





This is Sir Eichavd Temple's opinion, but not mine. I too ha.ve 
seen a considei^able number of relief labourers, and have taken some 
pains to find oiit whei*e the distress really is, and my GX|.>erience is 
this, that if I want to see the darkest side of the famine picture, I 
must look for it elsewhere tlian amongst the ranks of those wlio have 
still sfcrengtli enough left them to work. Conse(][uently I make it a 
point of examining, wherever I can, the condition ot the people fed 
in relief houses, lungerkhanas, and by private charity. I try to 
ascertain the condition of the poor who frequent the public baz^urrs 
and mai’kets; and I pay special attention to the condition of the old 
and the young, whom I find almost invariably to be tlie earliest 
victims of distress. It is in this respect probably that my estimate 
of the effects of the'famine on the health of the lower classes differs 
so widely from Sir Richard Tem]3le'8. My own view is l)riefly this, 
that the famine is pressing with peculiar severity upon certain 
sections of the labouring classes, who average from twenty to thir*ty 
per cent, of tlie ijopulation of the several districts; that amongst 
these classes there has been already a very large mortality, primarily 
due to bad and insufiicient feeding; and that the condition of the stm- 
vivors is in many cases critical in the extreme, as shown by the rapidly 
increasing proportion of persons who are unfit to work, and who have 
to be fed entirely at Government expense to keep the feeble vitality 
they h^^ve fi*om being ixltogethor extinguished. 

Immediately the condition of a people becomes so low that they 
cannot work, the question of saving life becomes enormously com[>li- 
eated, and in plain language the time has then passed by when 
Government relief can do more than attempt to rescue a few 
possessed of the strongest constitutions. What lias been our experi¬ 
ence in this respect in the Madras relief camps now being established 
throughout the country? Sir Richard Temple, I observe, in his 
numerous minutes, has passed by this subject of the actual mortality 
of the famine-stricken, but as a public health official, I am bound to 
take notice of it. 

The following figui*es show the mortixlity amongst this class 
of the population in the Madras cjinips for ten weeks ending 
March 31 :— 

Mean strength Total clf3atli8 Annual rates per millo 
11,005 . . Ifni . . . 030*8 

This enormous mortality simply means an annual deatli-rato 
equivalent to 930*8 per mille of the population constantly under 
observation, afid, in fact, is a death-rate which wipes out nearly the 
whole of the living within a year. The excessive death-rate going 
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on in Mfuli‘as is going on in every relief camp in the country* 1, find 
blit little difierence in the propoi'tion of deaths, whether in North 
Arcot, Oiiddapah, or Madras. And it innst not be supposed that this 
excessive deatlerate is due to cholera or small-pox, for the Madras 
Ciimpa have been singularly free of the former, and by means of 
vaccination the small-pox epidemic has been controlled. The deaths 
are almost entirely due to diseases which invariably, in India, attack 
nnder-fed and starved people, viz., extreme wasting of tissue, and 
destruction of the lining membrane of the lower bowel. This is a 
simple statement of fact. Thanks to the assistance of Surgeon-General 
G. Smith and his able medical stiiff in Madras, this question of the 
iifituro of the famine disease has been abundantly verified by post-mortem 
•examinations. Burgeon-Major Porter informs me tliat the average 
weight of bodies of full-grown men he has examined has varied from 
fifty-seven to eighty-five pounds, and it is enough to record tins fact 
to show tlie extioine wasting going on during life. 

But if the condition of tlie labouring classes is so generally 
satisfactory to Sir Bichard Temple, how is it, I may fisk, that the 
death-re turns of the famine districts are so much above what is usual 'i 
I have not as yet received the returns for February, but tliose for 
December and Jfinuary are available for compaiison with the average 
rosiilts of the previous five years. I must, however, note with 
respect to these dLstrict death-i*eturns, that from personal investiga¬ 
tion in the districts, I know they very much understate the real 
moi*tality of the last few months. The truth is, tlie fiunine has 
disorganised our village estahlishinents to such an extent that the 
actual numbervS who have already perished will iievei’ be known. 
Hundreds and thousands of peo|)le have died away from their homes, 
have fallen down by the roadsides, and their bodies liave been left to 
be eaten by clogs and jackals. Mr. Gribble, the sub-collector of 
Ouddapah, in the course of a morning’s ride of fourteen miles, came 
upon eight unbniied bodies, and at Boyachoti in January last Mr. 
Bujiervisor Matthews informed me that after an outbreak of cholera 
fifty-three dead bodies lay for days exposed in the dry bed of a river, 
near the works tlie relief coolies were engaged on. Walking over 
this ground two months after the event, the numerous skidls and 
human bones scattered on the surface convinced me that the state¬ 
ment was founded oii fiict. 

With our village establishments panic-stricken, and the village 
inessongers away at relief works, it is quite cei*tain that the death 
registration has been most incomplete. At Madanapalli I found that 
the deaths in tlie civil hospital had exceeded those borne on the 
village register for ceHain months, and at Koyachoti the deaths 
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amongteit the starving people sent into the relief shed in March had 
exceeded the registered mortality for the whole town. It is obvious 
therefore that the figures I now give do not represent the real truth of 
our losses; they are at the best apprnxiinate only. 


Mortality in Famim Districts, 



Cliingle- 

put. 

Nellore 

North 

Arcot 

Knrnocl 

Oudda- 

jiah 

Bellnry 

Population 

03}^,184 

1,370,811 

2,016,278 

914,439 

1,351,194 

1,608,006 




MegUtered Ltaihif. 



Averaj/o of 5 yt'ai‘9 f December 
emUxig' 1S7/J 1 January 

1,892 

1,404 

2,007 

3 445 
3,943 

1,420 
1,371 

2.336 

1,933 

2,585 

2,253 

.Fre«eiit sejison 

2,a(;rK 

(5,094 

6,044 

11,142 

(5,04(> 

13,68(5 

11,862 

6,?58 

6,012 

13,301 

7,440 

6,361 

lintio por 1,000 of population 
per aiummi 

Average of 5 years (fcwo months) 
Piesent season (two months) 

21*08 

07*2 

73*7 

21*9 

08*7 

18-3 

118*8 

18*9 

88*7 

17‘4 

60*4 


Even these figures, which we know to be under the truth, show 
an appalling mortality ijr the famine districts during Becomber and 
January. I have no reason to suppose that the state of things here 
indicated has mucli improved in Eehruary and March. But in our 
municipal towns, or in some of‘ them at least, within the famine area, 
death registr-ation is more efikiently managed, and the following 
figures will tend to show the gravity of the famine as exemplified in 
an abnormal death-rate. In Bellary I have long had reason to sup¬ 
pose that the registration was not properly done, and the returns of 
some of the Bellary municipalities are obviously imperfect. The fir-st 
thing that attracted my attention in connection with the famine, on 
mtiirning to duty in the end of January, was the abnormal death-rate 
amongst cei*tain classes and certain localities of the Presidency town, 
and Host no time in drawing the attention of Oovernment to the con¬ 
dition of the people, and suggesting measures for combating the great 
destruction of life tlien going on. While tlio mortality of the Presi¬ 
dency town was exaggerated by the intlux of starving immigrants, the 
experience of other municipalities shows that throughout the famine 
tract the death-rate has risen out of all proportion to its normal 
condition. 
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Mortality in the Municipalities of the Fam.ine Districts. 
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The famine so far has already fallen very heavily on the old, the 
weakly constitutioned, and young children. It is still ‘ weeding out ^ 
from our labouring classes a large number of victims, and in consider¬ 
ation of the fact that diseased conditions dependent on insufficient food 
follow many months after the cause has passed away, I apprehend 
tliat a heavy and unusual mortality will continue, even after the 
period of (bought and dearth of food has ended. 

The aurvi\'ors of the famine will bo the strongest and best fitted 
of their race to continue the species, and when plenty again blesses the 
land, they will produce a vigorous race of descendants; but I tliink 
there can be no reasonable doubt that this food deficiency has fallen 
very heavily upon the ordinary agiicultural labouring poor, and that 
many years must elapse before they will have made up the numbers 
who have fallen, and are still falling, victims to the combined famine 
and pestilence now in our midst. I have in former rex)Orts called at¬ 
tention to the fact, that tlie children born of famine-stricken mothei’s 
are nothing but skin and bone. My recent experience goes to show 
that the biith-iute is seiiously diminisliing, and that pregnancy 
amongst the distressed women is becoming a rare condition. 

It is on these gi'ounds that I cannot subscribe to the pleasing and 
hopeful telegT'ams in which Sir Richard Temple summarises the weekly 
progi’oss of events for the benefit of the Home Government and the 
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English people. There aie two aides to every pictnre. Sir Richard 
Temple, like a skilful general commanding in battle, naturally fixes 
his attention on the main points of attack and defence, and so long 
as these are safe, his main work is accomplished. 

I, on the other hand, as a public health ofBcial whose special duty 
is to preserve life, am bound to listen to the cries of the wounded, and 
to note in what way the combatants sufl'er, and I should be wanting 
in my duty to myself and to the Government I servo, if I failed to 
state the facts coming to my knowledge, and the deduction di-awn from 
those facts. 

A few days before leaving the Presidency of Madras 
to assume the governorship of F>ornhay, Sir Richard 
Temple replied to Dr. Cornish’s letter in a minute 
dated Cviddalore, April 18. It was comparatively brief, 
and was confined to a few points upon which he held 
exactly opposite opinions to Dr. Cornish. Having 
regard to the importance of the subject, Sir Richard 
refrained from ‘making the objections which might 
ordinarily be made to the tone of some parts of the 
Sanitary Commissioner’s minute as an official paper.’ 

Sir Richard accepted the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
assurances that the ‘ Madras Manual of Hygiene ’ was 
wrong on the point upon vvliich the Delegate had rested. 
He proceeded to indicate a weakness in the argument 
of Dr, Cornish. Sir Richard says :—‘ It is not neces¬ 
sary, however, to pursue this point, or any such like 
points, because I understand that the medico-chemical 
theories upon which the Sanitary Commissioner of 
Madras seems still to rely are not implicitly accepted by 
the highest sanitiiry authorities in India, and do not 
entirely coincide with the newest development of scien¬ 
tific thought regarding the carbonaceous and nitroge¬ 
nous elements necessary for the nutrition of the human 
frame. Nor is it practically necessary to discuss further 
the Sanitary Commissioner’s opinion regarding the suf¬ 
ficiency or otherwise of the reduced wage, because in his 
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present minute he admits that, as now applied, it is suf¬ 
ficient. His previous objections appear to have been 
diminished by the granting of the wage on Sundays as 
well as week days, and by the granting of a small 
allowance for the support of the young children of per¬ 
sons employed on the works. I had myself always 
contemplated that the reduced wage should be allowed 
on Sundays. As regards the very young children, their 
case did not at first suggest itself for consideration, as 
all young children frotu seven years and upwards were 
admitted to relief. But as soon as the case of the children 
under seven years of age was brought to my notice, 
I recommended that they also should receive a small 
allowance. I found, however, that this had been already 
ordered by the Madras Government.’ 

On the main point of the sufficiency of the rate to 
support labourers on works, Sir Richard Temple 
would not give way. He had his own observation to 
go by. Seeing is believing. Consequently, he re¬ 
marks: ‘ Though I do not undertake to pronounce any 
opunion upon a medico-chemical point, yet I do under¬ 
take to say whether thousands of relief labourers in¬ 
spected by me are physically in fair working condition 
or not. And 1 adhere to the opinion previously ex¬ 
pressed, that the many gangs which I inspected working 
on the reduced wage were in such condition, regard 
being bad to the condition of such p)ersons in ordinary 
times. In this opinion I was confirmed by the expe¬ 
rienced medical officer on my staff who had seen the 
realities of famine in other pjarts of India. But in 
order that no doubt raiglit retnain upon the pioint, I 
asked for and obtained the opinion of the Sanitary 
Commissioner with the Government of India. And 
after insp)ecting in different prarts of the country some 
3.5,000 relief labourers, he pronounced them to be, with 



some individual exceptions, in fair condition. This, 
tbfen, is the true test of the insufficiency or otherwise of 
the reduced wage, to which I have always appealed, and 
still appeal. According to this test the wage appears 
to be sufficient at present. If at any time any marked 
deterioration of the physical condition were to indicate 
that the reduced wage is insufficient, then I shall be the 
first to make a revised recommendation.’ 

Sir Richard drew a distinction between those em¬ 
ployed on works and those in relief camps. He said ; 

‘ Inferences deduced from the condition of the reci¬ 
pients of gratuitous relief are wholly irrelevant if 
attempted to be applied to the conditions of relief 
Labourers. If, unhappily, there be mortality among 
the inmates of relief camps, it by no means follows that 
there is any mortality among relief labourer’s. In point 
of fact there is no mortality among relief labourers 
except from cholera, small-pox, or other diseases, and 
when sometimes cholera ha.s stricken and dispersed 
large gangs of relief labourers, there has never been 
any reason to suppose that the scourge arose from want 
of food. Again, if notwithstanding scientifically ar¬ 
ranged diets the condition of the inmates of relief 
camps continues bad, no amelioration whatever could 
be afforded by raising the wages of relief labourers, who 
are a totally different class. These poor inmates have 
never gone to relief works at all.^ Indeed the very 
reason of their admission to the relief camps is this, that 
they are incapable of going to relief works. They are 
diseased or infirm, or being indisposed to work have 
wandered about, or, passing by means of relief close at 
home, have wandered to a distance. Being thus help¬ 
less for one reason or another, they are picked up and 

* This was shown to he entirely incorrect. Thousands went from 
worlss to camps, either immediately, or after an interval of starving at home. 
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taken care of; but when picked up they are often 
beyond the reach of human aid. -No analogy, there¬ 
fore, drawn from these persons can possibly be appli¬ 
cable to relief labourers, and to mention the two cases 
with any sort of parallelism and in any kind of oonnec- 
tion, would be to produce confusion of ideas and other 
misapprehension. If indeed persons who were pale on 
being admitted to relief works were to become thinner 
and thinner and weaker and weaker, till at last they had 
to be drafted off to gratuitous relief camps as unfit to 
work, then that would be a reason for considering the 
wages, but this is just what has not occurred, and is not 
occurring. If I saw or knew of any signs of it occur¬ 
ring, then I should be the first to move. Many relief 
labourers indeed have left the works of their own 
accord, not so much, however, becau.se the wage was 
reduced, but rather because task-work was enforced, or 
because the scene of labour was removed to a distance 
from their homes.’ 

With this the wordy warfare between the Delegate 
of the Government of India and the Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioner of Madras came to an end.^ 

^ On more careful examination of the papers I find that the Goveniraent 
of Madras asked Dr, Oornish to reply to one of the para^’aphs of Sir Richard 
Temple’s minute (theJast passage quoted above). The Sanitary Commissioner 
did so, and quoted the Delegate’s own words and instanced his own acts in 
sending people from works to relief camps as the last thing Sir Richard 
Temple did in the Madras Presidency. 
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CHAPTER III. 


EVIDENCE PRO ET CON AS TO THE SUEFICIENCV 
OE THE RATION. 

After the scale of wage.s prescribed in the Government 
order of January 31 had been in operation six weeks, 
the Madras authorities had before them a mass of papers 
from district officers, which, in their opinion, proved 
that the wage was insufficient to maintain, in all cases, 
the condition of people working on relief works, while 
their Sanitary Commissioner considered the sustenance 
afforded thereby generally insufficient. Further, from 
a letter written by the secretary (Mr. 0. E. Bernard, 
C.S.I.), to Sir Richard Temple regarding the Delegate’s 
classification of gangs, it appeared that out of 94,250 
persons inspected in the Madras Presidency, 28,850 were 
reported as middling, and 15,800 as indifferent, while 
of the gangs inspected in other f)rovinces, numbering 
3,100, 1,000 were reported as indifferent. It further 
appeared that in Mysore a larger food allowance per 
head than was permitted for Madras had been authorised. 
His Grace the Governor in Council carefully considered 
the papers proving the above statements, and also liad 
the advantage of conferring with Sir Richard Temple 
thereon; he resolved to wait reports from other districts 
as well as further reports from the Coimbatore and Cud- 
dapah districts, before finally deciding on the que.stion of 
the adequacy or otherwise of the scale of allowances 
laid down in the Government order already quoted. 
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There was, however, no doubt, in the opinion of his 
Grace in Council, from a perusal of the reports already 
received, as well as from the personal observations of 
members of the Government, that many persons were 
to be found in gangs who were failing in strength 
from insufficient nourishment or from other causes. 
This might arise from their having been previously 
weakened by insufficient or bad food before coming to 
the works, or from their having been in bad health ; or, 
again, from the task of work exacted from them being 
too heavy'^, having legard to the sustenance given. His 
Grace in Council therefore directed the special attention 
of all collectors and divisional officers to those predispos¬ 
ing causes. Any persons found in working gangs whose 
appearance indicated foiling condition were to be at once 
withdrawn from sucli gangs and given some lighter 
work, or if, on any large work, such persons were found to 
be numerous and no relief camp was sufficiently near, they 
were to be placed together in a special gang and given 
such additional allowance as might be found necessary to 
maintain their health and strength. Where the members 
of a gang generally shoAved signs of physical deteriora¬ 
tion, it might indicate that the work had been too great, 
the allowance of food too small, or possibly that they 
had not received the full benefit of the allowance granted, 
either in consequence of malpractices on the part of 
maistries and overseers, or because they had dependents 
living upon them, and sharing their bare subsistence 
allowance, whose wants should have been discovered 
and relieved, if necessary, by the village officers, dhe 
order continued :—‘ In case of children on works, who 
are found to be habitmally weak or exhausted at the 
end of the day, it may be necessary either to give them 
increased nonrishment, to reduce their work, or to re¬ 
lieve them altogether, if under ten years of age, of work 
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as a test. His Gi'ace the Governor in Council cannot 
too strongly impress upon all divisional and relief 
officers the importance of the most vigilant attention 
to the circumstances of the people on relief works and 
in the villages under their charge. The success of any 
measures devised for the relief of present distress will 
mainly depend upon the personal exertions and vigilance 
of local officers, and the completeness of their detailed 
arrangements. One point especially must never be 
overlooked, but which has, it is feared, not received 
sufficient attention in some places, namely, the regidarity 
and frequency of payments of wages.’ 

This order was communicated to all collectors and 
relief officers, and proved but the presage of anotlier 
order issued six weeks later, doing away with the 1-lb 
ration altogether. 

TTie reports from some of the officers were most ad¬ 
verse to the scale recommended by Sir Richard Temple. 
A selection from them may be made as follows:— 

With reference to C4. 0. No. 329, of January 31, 1877, Mr. W. 
JI. Glenny has the honour to say that, according to hiB own ohaeiwa- 
tioiis, and that of the officers assisting him, he does not think the 
physical condition of the people on i*elief has deteriorated in con¬ 
sequence of the reduction of wages. The gangs now, it is true, present 
a fai’ poorer appearance than they did a inoilth ago. But he conceives 
that this is owing to tlie elimination of peraons of conspicuously well- 
nourished physique. 

On March 21 I inspected about 1,500 coolies employed in making 
a road towards the Mysore frontier to meet a road in coimse of con¬ 
struction there leading from Colar to JVIuddanapully and Punganur. 
Thei'e were several gangs of Brinjaries and naany Mussulmans em¬ 
ployed. Of the 1,500 coolies, Mr. Clerk and myself picked out 250, 
or 16 per cent., who, in our judgment, were in very bad condition, and 
many of them more fitted for a relief camp than for labour on relief 
wages. There were about 50 men and perhtips 30 women out of the 
whole number in good muiKCulai* condition. The childi-en were nearly 
all feeble, emaciated, and aiisemic. The young girls who, from their 
ages, should have been women, wei'e arrested in their development, 
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and showing no signs of pubertyv A few women brought their infants 
with them to the works, and these youngsters were literally sta,rving 
for want of nourishing bre^ist-nulk.*—I)R. Cornish. 

If, avS the famine officers believe here (Bellary district), the able- 
bocli(Kl people have mostly other means of support than the subsistence 
wage, it is clear that their present physical condition is no guide to us 
in determining the point of the sufficiency of the wage. I am, how¬ 
ever, inclined to the view that thei’O has been a gradual deterioration 
in tlie physical condition of the people, and that tlie proportion of 
those who are weakly and emaciated must be fast increasing. I judge 
so from the condition of the labouring gangs which are considered 
‘ able-bodied/ and note the almost complete absence of redundant flesh 
among them, and from the admitted fact, that, as the able-bodied are 
discharged from tlio road gangs, their places are taken by people wlio 
are physically reduced. I note, too, with some apprehension, the fact 
that, in the town of Bellary itself more than 10 f>er cent, of its popu¬ 
lation is receiving some sort of relief in the shape of partial meals of 
cooked food. It may be that this relief is abused to some extent, but 
on this point the local eommittoes will hereafter report. Meanwhile, 
the applicants for relief amongst the town poor are increasing every 
day. Bat, besides the town poor, I saw yesterday at the feeding house 
in Bruce Pettah, more than 800 men, women, and children of the im¬ 
migrant population who came and waited patiently for hours in expec- 
tation of getting a meal of cooked food. Amongst those were some ter¬ 
rible pictures of emaciation and miseiy, and at the least there were more 
than 50 children amongst them, who, if not taken into some home, and 
fed and nursed, will assuredly die within a short time.—Dii. Cornish, 

There is no doubt that the labouring classes, as a rule, have ffillen 
off greatly in condition within the last few months, and it must be re¬ 
membered that we see none of the worst cases of destitution in the 
streets. All such cases are at once sent either to hospital or to the 
relief camps by inspectors who patrol the town for the purpose ; but 
after all this weeding out, I cmi say most decidedly that the people I 
meet now in the streets are much thinner and poorer-looking in every 
way than those I saw six months ago, when even the poorest mingled 
in the streets.— Surgeon-Major A. E. M. Boss, Nellore, 

I have the honour to report that I have ordered the following 
rates to be paid to relief labourers from Monday, April 23, except in 
the town of Adoni, where the existing sciile will be adhered to :— 


Men 


annas 2 \ inefficient gangs for seven days. 


AVomen . 
Children 
Infanta . 


> To ordinary gangs for six days. 
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CONDITION OF THF DISTRESSED. 

Tlie reaKOBS are, to meet ii)creased pressure now visible in the 
condition of the labourers themselves. I have inspected carefully 
24,000 of them within the week. Captain Hamilton has seen all the re¬ 
mainder, and agrees with me that the time for some relaxation has come. 

Tliis pressiire is chiefly due to the advancing season and the time 
the people have been on the woi'ks. But there are other causes. The 
price of gi'ain has risen and is rising, and sometimes it is not easy to 
get on the remoter works, while at places distant from Adoni the 
price fluctuates gi*eatly. The evening storms which now frequently 
occur interrupt payments and cause much inconveriience to the 
labourers camped on the roads. Their clothes are getting very ragged. 
The gi-eat heat, at a time when gonenilly tliey are not compelled to 
work, is tiying ^ and the recruiting for Hellore has undoubtedly 
pressed very severely on the adult male labourers. 

In fact, it is among the latter that the change is visible, and tliis 
accounts for the apparent disproportion in the imw rates. I he women 
still look much as before, as no direct pressure has been put on them 
to go to NTellore. Many of them ai'e in excellent condition, sleek and 
fat. This cannot be said of any of the men. 

I maintain the old scale at Adoni, as it is properly only a dep6t to 
catch up pemons who want work. There is a great tendency amongst 
the labotirers to gravitate thither, and this can be best met by making 
outside works moi‘e attractive. Moieover, at A<.loni grain is cheapest, 
and there is always shelter.— W. B. Oldham, B.O.S. 

Here in A lur, however, I agi^ee with Mr. Maltby in thinking 
that the people are decidedly thinner than they were. 

I have thought it necessary, in anticipation of your sanction, to 
raise the rates in A lur taluk from 23rd instant by 3 pies all round. 
W. H. Glenny. 

With reference to G. 0. No. 1,088, dated the 15th ultimo, I 
have the honour to forward a copy of a letter No. 48, dated the 21st 
instant, from Mr. Oldham, in cliarge of the Adoni taluk, reporting 
that he has raised the wages of men, women, and children to 2 annas, 
IT annas, and 1 anna re.spectively. 

1 also inclose copy of paragraphs 2 and 4 of letter No. 138, dated 
20th instant, from the sub-collectoi’, that he has raised the wages in 
the Alur tahik 3 pies all round. 

2. I quite agiee with them as to the necessity for this; a time of 
groat pressure has arrived. The heat of the weather is very seveie 
and the strength of the labourei s is decreasing in conseciuence (with 
the bare subsistence given them). 

3. But what I would most earnestly request is this : that Govern- 
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meiit should be moved to allow this higher scale of wages everywhere 
in the district, at least dni'ing the ensuiiig month. Uiiiformity is 
most desii-able, and the ncjcessity is the same everywhere, for prices 
are rising.— J. H. Master, Colhotor of Bellary, 

Jndging from the present physical condition of the labourers 
generally, I think that they are failing in health and falling off in 
strength. Many who wei'e working with pick axes a few weeks ago 
are now unable to use them, and they complain of debility, which 
their reduced find decaying forma and hungiy appearance clearly 
indicate. I have seen some, between thirty and thirty-five, so feeble 
as to require a suppoi*t to walk, and I learnt that they were a few 
days Imck in good health and were worldiig on relief woi’ks foi* wages, 
but ai’o now succumbing to inadequate food and defective noiuishmen't. 

Every labourer honestly complains of low wagCvS and e^irnestly 
solicits an increase; and their cry that they are ill-fed and aie 
starving and becoming feeble day by day is loud and general in eveiy 
gang that I have seen. From carefid observation and frequent and 
varied tests I am convinced that the mere individual subsistence 
allowance that we now give them as wages is barely sufficient for a 
single meal in these hard, hot days w'hen they have to work under 
the binning sun.—C. Raghava Row, Deputy Collector, 

In continuation of my letter No. 218, of April 8, and with refer¬ 
ence to your foot-note to G. 0. No. 757, of March 1, I have the 
honoiiT* to report, for your information, tliat since my anival at 
Kottoor, Kudligi taluk, I have almost every day watched tlio manner 
in which tlie large crowds of the i;elief la bo infers on tlie several works 
about this place are worldng. No loss than 2,080 coolies have come 
under my ol)serva.tion, not mere inspection, and I must say that the 
result lias not been encouraging. 

The female coolies oiitmimlxu* the male beyond all proportion, 
and the bulk of them are of low physique, many adults and 
broods of young children looking pale and lank. The gi*own-up 
women, though of middle age, and some of their infants strolling 
about the place, pass for miserable moving skeletoi^s; The mothers 
complain that the anna allowed to each of the children is not 
enough to buy siifHcient nourishment for it, the pittance paid to 
themselves scarcely sufficing to buy them a good day's meal. Con¬ 
sidering therefore the amount of exhaustion resulting from exposure 
to the burning sun of April and May, and the discouraging ijidica- 
tions of the process of wastage among the relief labourer^', I would 
respectfully suggest a gradual increase in tlie present rate of wages, 
until such a time as wo could detect a change for the better in their 
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physicj[iie. In maMng Diia saggestion for yoiir consideration I have 
not lost sight of tlie importance of the difference to the treasury that 
■would result from having to ‘ make the incimse^in ’the rates to over a 
lakh and a quarter of the lal>oiu‘era in my division/ but I feel bound to 
do so at any risk in furtherance of tlie liberal policy of Government 
declared in the Government order under reference.— Muiiugeseat 
Mudaliyar, Deputy Collector, 

The weavers, on the whole, of whom there were many on this 
road, appeared to be the feeblest j)eople amongst the gangs, 
Guinea-w'orm was very prevalent, and all cUusses of these gangs 
showed the tendency to scuivy indicated by swollen, spongy, and 
bhieding gums. 

I leai-nt from Mr. Oldham tliat it has not been the i)ractice 
liitberfco in this tahik to pay the coolies for Sundays. In the opinion 
of this gentleman and Capt. Ifamilton, there has been a perceptible 
change for the worse in the condition of the gangs of late, so much so 
that Mr. Oldham had determined on raising the rates from tlie be¬ 
ginning of tlie week on his own responsibility. Mr. Oldham had 
come to this decision without any communiciition with me on the sub¬ 
ject, and stated that considering the prices of food and the condition of 
the people, he deemed an increase of wage to be necessary. I left 
Adoni on Monday afternoon for Goondaciih 

At Goondacul I met Mr. Olenny, the sub-collector of the district, 
and Lieutenant Wilson, on famine works, and as the Honourable Sir 
Richard Temple was expected to arrive during the night, the inspec¬ 
tion. of gangs at Goondacul was deferred until next morning. 

Goondacul .—On the morning of the 24th instant I accompanied 
Sir Kicha.rd Temple in tlie inspection of a gang of about 1,000 coolies 
at Goondacul j of these people 180 were men, and the rest ■w^omen and 
children. 

Of the 180 men present, Sir Richard Temple selected 41 (or more 
than 22 per cent.) as unfit for work, and directed that they should be 
fed at the neighbouring relief house. In looking over the remainder, 
I noticed eighteen others, who, in my judgment, were out of condition 
and unfit for hard work, thougli equal perhaps to a slight exertion. 

It is not a little remarkable that Dr. Harvey, the private surgeon 
to Sir Richard Temple, in his rnemiorandum published in the Gazette 
of India of April 14, page 993, should have noticed, on February 22, 
that the Goondacul gangs were the best he had seen. The majority of 
the Goondaculpef,)ple, he observes, ‘ belonged to a class above the lowest, 
and were almost without excei)tion in very fine condition, looking 
as though they had undergone no suffering, nor ever missed a meal.’ 
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With regard to tlie forty^one men selected by Sir Eichard Temple 
as too wea,k for work, it was ascertained that twelve of them had 
recently come upon the works, and the remainder had been from two 
to five months employed in the gangs. It was certain, therefore, that 
twenty-nine of the number had been living for some time on the re¬ 
duced wages, and as Dr. Harvey specially cominente on the fine 
physique of the Goondacul gangs on February 22, it would seem to 
follow that two months of reduced wages had produced the de¬ 
terioration observed and commented on by Sir Eichard Temple on 
April 24. 

The women and children in. these gangs far outnumbered the 
men. A few women were selected by Sir Eichard Temple as unlit 
for work, and sent to a relief house. I noticed that many of the 
women wore thin and worn, and others anfmnic, and I should have 
selected from fifteen to twenty per cent, of them as below their normal 
condition. The tendency to a cachetic condition of the gums was 
noticed in these gangs also. —Dr. Cornish. 

In Government Order May 5, 1877, Ho. 1,648, it is laid down 
that care is to be taken that no able-bodied coolies are to be retained 
ill the camp. In this district, where relief works are available for 
the demand of laboiii*, a famine camp thus becomes a large hos|)ital 
where men reduced by starvation are fed and brought to a proper condi¬ 
tion to enable them to work, which accomplished, they are discharged. 

The diet laid down in the Government Order refen-ed to is 
literally a subsistence diet, one upon which existence might be 
held for a prolonged period, but certainly not one upon which persons 
reduced by starvation could be expected to improve. Indeed, the 
diet conveys a sufiicient amount of carbonaceous and nitrogenous 
material, but it luis no provision for the conveyance of many salts 
whicfh are equally essential for the due maintenance of health, the 
chief of which may be noted as the common adjunct of sodie chloride. 
Fresh A'^egetables and fatty matters are also absent. Without the 
former amongst people already reduced below the standard of health, 
infallibly scorbutic symptoms will rapidly become added to those of 
starvation, and the camp will become decimated by the most intract¬ 
able forms of dysentery and diarrhoea. 

Doubtless in camps in the open district vegetable matters would 
be Biq»plied by the natives themselves by finding edible roots, &c., but 
hf?re, in the midst of a large city, the camp inhabitants naturally 
difluse themselves around tl.ie bazaars imploring the additional neces¬ 
saries to this diet.— 6 'ur(jeo 7 i W. G. King, MJJ. 

I made enquiries and questioned many of the people, but I saw 
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and heard of no case of their eating lea.vea, and everyone said tliat he 
or she had been ])roperly paid. I do not think that faxnine coolies in 
these paidis^ though they may give the head cooly or maistiy the 
customary ‘dustoori’ in order to have their names entered upon the 
rolls, allow themselves to be defrauded of their wages. They are 
open-mouthed enough in their complaints, but I have found that when 
anything wa^s said against the head coolies or maistries, it was gene¬ 
rally either that they worked the people up to their allotted tasks, 
struck individuals off the roll for being constantly absent, or else 
refused to enter children in a class higher than they should be. Mr. 
Cox, who understands and speaks I’elugu remarkably well, and who is 
very ready to hear and patient in investigating every complaint, 
no matter how petty, has not been able to find any cases of the coolies 
having been paid less than was due to them. I have not the slightest 
moral doubt, nox’ has he, that Government has been considerably 
defrauded as regards the n umber of children receiving 3 pies per diem. 
Some cases of this brought foi*wa,rd l)y the assistant famino officer, 
Mr. Horden, are now under investigation, bnt I fear, from wliat I 
saw, that nothing can l:>e made of them from a magisterial point of 
view.' 

Ha.virig read with mxich interest tbe i^emarks made by Dr. CoTTiish 
in the various reports submitted by him to Government, I have been 
much struck with their correctness. The famine is evidently telling, 
and telling heavily, upon the old and very young. The former are, 
with very rare exceptions, becoming shrivelled, ilabb}^, and haggard 
in appearance, and the girls and hoys who ha.ve arrived a.t the point 
of puberty show, in then’ hices and limbs, all the signs of insufficient 
feeding. They are * spindly,’ their arms are tliin and flabby, their legs 
are wanting in flesh, the knee-joints, in the case of the boys, and of 
such girks who, having tucked their clothes up to work, allowed of my 
seeing their knees, stand out like knobs, and the iuvsides of the thiglis 
are flattened and loose. The busts of the girls have not filled out, 
and the chests of the boys show the bones, and they mostly tie them¬ 
selves tightly round the waist, producing an unnatural and pufty 
appearance of the abdomen. Their skins, instead of being of a healthy 
smooth brown, have a nasty yellowish cast, and are frequexitly dull in 
colour. Tlie infant population, i.e., the sucking children, are very 
much reduced, in some cases almost skeletons; then* arms are like 
sticks, their ribs show distinctly, and their buttocks ai^e perfectly flat; 
their legs are like theii’ arms. At Porumamilla, the larger part of 
the children in arms were in this state or verging upon it. The pay¬ 
ment of three pies for these can do no good. This sum will not pro¬ 
vide the mother with a sufficiently increased supply of food to find 
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milk for her little one. The nursing women must either have a special 
and considerably increased allowance, or the infants must die. This 
is a point upon which I have not the slightest doubt. I have 
questioned several women as to the reason of their children. bt‘ing in 
the state that I have described, and the answer has invariably been 
‘ I have little or nothing for it.' The truth of this was apparent 
enough. 

The Board know that I am not a sensational writer. I am simply 
stating facts, and the correctness of these can be proved if C4overninent 
will send the inspecting medical, officei* jiist appointed to this district 
to visit the noithern portion of the Bt.idwail taluk.—F. J. PaicE, 
Acting Collector of Ouddapah» 

The falling off among these coolies and among those at Kodoor 
wjxs plainly the result of continued payment at the lowei' rate (Scale 2), 
and the falling off has been rendered more rapid of late by the 
exhaustion of chy gi’ains in the local markets. Nothing hut nee is 
now obtainable, and much of this is very indifferent in quality. A 
strict watcli is, however, now kept by the police to prevent the sale 
of any which appears to be absolutely unfit for food. Still, I l)elieve 
some such is secretly sold. A. few days ago the tahsildar seized five 
bags at Eajampet (my present camp) which were utterly unfit for food 
and almost rotten from exposure to wet.— R. S. Benson. 

Ha^fing on May 8, while inspecting the road from Sundupalli to 
Rayavei'am, mustered a.nd examined tlie coolies on it, I lx)g to report 
as follows on the condition of the people there. I counted 752 coolies 
altogether in 16 gangs; of these 58 were old and 168 weak; of the 
weak ones, several old. 

I also observed about 70 young children. ,A few looked plump, 
but these were I’are objects, most of the little ones being ill-fed ; some 
of them looked pale and had that peevish look resulting from priva¬ 
tion. One case in particular I made a note of:—A woman had three 
children, none of them being fit to work; she hei'self got 1 aima 
4 pies a day, the cliildi'en together 9 pies, naaking a total of 2 anuas 
1 pie a day. Rice wtis sold at Simdiipalli shandy on tlie 7th at 
4 seers per I'upee; it was slightly clieaper the week before. With lier 
daily income tlie wmman could not have got quite iialf a seer, or a very 
small fraction over 20 ounces (3^ oUocks) given to an adult pauper in 
the relief camp, who gets extras besides; the woman and children, I 
need hardly remark, were half-starved. Even it' the woman had got 
the higher rate of 1 anna 5 pies, her condition would hardly be better. 
Tliis may be taken as an individual case, but I am certain there must 
be many families in the same condition. The wonder is that the relief 
camp has not a lafgor number in it than it has. 



That these low rates are telling much upon the condition of the 
pjople is clear; how much longer the coolies can hold out on them is 
a matter depending enth'elj on each indiTichml's personal strength.— 
E. Y. Beeby. 

Mr. Money tells me that some of his superintendents are measur¬ 
ing the same gangs at stated interYala, and that all agree that the 
coolies are failing off.—J. I). Gribble. 

Adverting to paragraph G of Cl. 0. dated January SI last, No. 329, 
Einancial Department, I have the honour to report on the physical 
condition of the coolies employed on relief-works in this district during 
the week ending Saturday, May 5. 

The special relief oGicer says: ‘ The people who came under my 
notice as labourers in this district on the reduced scale of wage are 
still falling off; and it will be unnecessary that I should furnish any 
further weekly I'eport on this subject, as I am fully convinced, and no 
fnrthor experience can alter this conviction, that the reduced scale of 
wage is insufficient to provide the labourer with the necessary food to 
keep up his physical condition and at the same time do any work.^ 

The deputy collector in charge of the Saidapet taluk has observed 
no cl ianges, hut the officers in charge of relief works in the Triveil ore 
taluk state that there has he(->n a slight deteiioi-ation in the physical 
condition of the coolies owing to the insufficiency of the scale of wages, 
but partly to the excessive heat of the weather.—K. W. Barlow, 
Collector of Chhvjhput, 

On tlie morning of Apnl 13 1 visited some gangs of labourers em¬ 
ployed in collecting material for the repair of the Grooty road, about 
six or seven miles out from Bellary. Tliere have been, until recently, 
some 6,000 or 7,000 persons employed on this road. On the morning 
of my insj>ection I examined nearly 3,000 labourers and children. 

Many changes have been going on in these gangs, and only the 
day before my visit about 500 were selected as able-bodied and i*e- 
quested to go to Nellore. Some of these, however, had not left the 
woi*ks, and have since been given the option of tj'ansferring their 
services to the new railway works in progi-ess within the district. 

From my note-hook I sse that we examined 964 men, 1,189 
women, and 244 working boys and girls. From 300 to 400 non- 
\vorking children were also inspected. 

Condition of the Men .—The men ai*e generally spare of flesh, 
though naturally })road-chested, well-built, and muscular. Guinea- 
worm was prevalent amongst them; many were anaemic and out of 
condition, and had spongy gums, and pale creamy tongues were 
more frequently present than aksent in all the men of the gangs. Out 
of the 964 men, 169 wore noted as being feeble, emaciated, and out of 
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condition, or about 17 per cent, of the whole* Some of tliese were 
old, as well as enfeebled by privation. 

Women ,—Of 1,189 women, examined, 246, or 20 per cent, of 
the M'hole, were noted as in weak health and emaciated mdro than 
usual. Tlie women of this part of the country are mostly tall and 
spnre of flesh, and I hardly saw one really stout woman amongst them. 
Many of them, besides the 20 per cent, above noted as in a reduced 
condition, were pale, anmmic, and evidently unhealthy, as shown by 
the condition of tlieir tongucis and spongy unhealthy gums. 

Ghilclnn .—The working children, to the number of 244, were 
fairly well nomished, and I did not see many that were emaciated, 
but, looking at tlieii' gums and tongues, it was clea.,r that their health 
was generally low; more than half of the children ha.d spongy and 
discoloured gums. 

The non-working children, as regards the elder ones, were pretty 
well taken care of, but the babies in arms, in considerable propoi-tion, 
showed tha.t they were slowly starving from defective breast-milk of 
the mothem. 

The labourers on this I'oad, Mr. Howe informed me, were fairly 
representative of the able-bodied gangs in the district. 

I liave already alluded to the prevalence amongst these gangs 
of some of■ the earliest symptoms of .scurvy. ‘Land scurvy’ has 
l)eeii known to prevail in India osw extensive tracts of country 
during seasons of scarcity and famine. The oppoitimities, however, 
for studying the symptoms and nature of the disease of late years 
have not been taken advantage of, and very little is known about it. 
It would seem to be duo, as in the case of sea scurvy, to some extent 
to tliG absence of fresh vegetables and acid vegetable juices and fruits 
in the diet of the people. The seasons that are noted foi' scanty pro¬ 
duction of grain and cereals are remarkable also for the dearth of 
fruits and green vegetables, which in ordinary seasons enter so 
largely into the dietary of the people. To what extent the population 
have undergone privation in thi,s particular we shall never know, hut 
a significant fact within, my own experience may not be out of place 
in illustration. In travelling from Yellore to Cuddapah across 
country I was unable to buy a lime in any village or town baaiar 
that I passed through,. ISTow as in ordinary times lime juice is used 
by every native in the preparation of bis emry, it must be evident 
that the condition of the people in regard to anti-scorbutic fruits 
and vegotfibles must have clianged very much for the worae.— Dr. 
OoiiNisir. 
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A BOMBAY journalist’s OPINION. 

Times of India^ March 12, 1877. 

.... What has been done iu the Bombay Presideiicy in this way, 
where also this reduction, which is likely to prove so costly, was 
introduced as an experiment ? Ixiterally nothmg. A few days after 
the introduction of tiie new scale we had just that kind of cheerful 
assertion from Dr. Hewlett about tlie ‘ remarkably good health * of the 
labom-er which the compassionate physician gives on leaving the room 
of a dying patient. As the people in the works sleep on the roadside 
or in pits, have no shelter by day or night, are clothed in rags, and 
live, but only the strongest of them, on 16 oz. of grain per diem, it 
wiis so difficult to see why they should ho leniarkably healthy, that 
Dr. Hewlett’s assertioiis did as little harm as good. But for six 
weeks he has been strangely silent, and we have been afforded no 
moi'tuary returns save those for cholera. 

We have now shown what Dr. Cornish, the adviser of the Madras 
Government on pvihUc health que.stions, tliinks of the new scale of 
famine relief. Dr. Hewlett, the advisor of the Bombay Government, 
is on a journey wo know; pei*adventtu'e he sleepeth, with easy and 
approving dreams of the now policy, and for anything like a pro¬ 
fessional opinion we have no one else to look to but Dr. Weir, health 
officer of the city, not the Presidency. Accoi’ding to the commiinioii- 
tion from Dr. Weir, read at the town council meeting, the condition 
of the city promises to be bad enough, simply on account of the 
exodus from the famine-stricken distiicts which it were folly not to 
attribute to the reduction of wages. So long as the old daily wage of 
two annas was maintained in the districts, there was no influx into 
Bombay, which is too far away from the famine to be a goal for any 
but men seeking for food in real earnest. Now, Dr. Weir says, there 
are 10,000 of those unfortunate people who have arrived from Poona 
and Sholapur, ^ and an increasing number are coming* in every day.’ 
Sir Frank Sou ter, the man of all otheis in a position to speak, said he 
‘ was certain tliat people were flocking in from all parts, and con¬ 
sidered theii- condition should bo promptly looked to.’ Dr. Blancy, 
whose long experience has given him a wide knowledge of the Bombay 
poor, declared the evil to be quite as serious as Dr. Weir reported. 
‘ The increase of mortality was not ten or twelve per cent., but already 
fifty, sixty, or seventy per cent, among the Bombay poor.’ Colonel 
Hancock also boi^e testimony that the numbers were increasing every 
day.’ Dr. Weir’s account of the condition of the famine-stricken 
people is most, pitiable, and is shigularly in accortl with that of Dr. 
Cornish in Madinas :—‘ Exhausted by travel, and without hope, they 
are smitten by every breath of disease, and even now the mortality 
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from fever amongst them has advanced the usual dejith-rate of this 
city to an apparently alarming height-. . . . Fever is the disease most 
fatal, and the unusual atmospheric conditions have been strangely 
favourable to its development. Famine-stricken people, overwhelmed 
by despair, are little capable of resisting the chills of this season; and 
I cannot conceal from myself that the damp of the monsoon will prove 
terribly fatal and destructive to those now seeking refuge in this 
city.’ 

The only witnesses to be cited on the other side, 
so far as the Presidency of Madras is concerned, are 
Surgeon-Major S. C. Townsend, officiating sanitary 
commissioner with the Government of India, and Mr. 
Lyon, of Bombay. The former visited the people on 
relief works near railway stations and inspected them; 
the latter dealt with the question mainly from a theo¬ 
retical point of view.^ Sir Richard Temple wrote a 
covering rainuto to be published with Dr. Townsend's 
report. ° In that minute he pointed out that the view.'^^ 
of tlie Sanitary Commissioner of the Government of 
India on this important matter coincided with Ms own, 
which had been formed after inspecting nea,rly 200,000 
people under relief in Southern India. Sir Richard, 
therefore, recommended the adoption of the opinion of 
Dr. Townsend, to the effect that there were not as yet 
any sufficient grounds whatever for any general raising 
of the relief Avage rates in the Madras Presidency. 

Dr. Townsend, in his report, recapitulates at length 
the history of the various rations tried in the Madras 
Presidency, and proceeds;-— 

The point in question cannot, in my opinion, he decided on phy¬ 
siological grounds. It is time that some years ago the doctrine on the 
subject was, that muscular exei-tion entailed waste of muscular tissue, 
and that in order to comjiensate this waste, food containing nitro- 
.renous piinciples must he supplied in proportion to the labour under¬ 
gone ; hutlater investigations have, I believe, tended gro.atly to modify 

' I am informed lhat Mr. Lyon never saw a famine cooly in his life. 
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DU. Townsend’s eepokt. 

[T, and certainly at the pi-esent time there is no theory on 
the subject so generally accepted or founded on data so incontrovertible 
that an economic question involving the expenditure of largo sums of 
[)ublic money can be decided by it; 

Tlie question of the sufficiency or otherwise of any scale of diet 
am only be decided by observation of its effect on individuals and on 
masses of people, and ol)servatioiis of this kind in a time of scarcity 
like the present, if conducted impartifilly and without bias towards 
theoiies, cannot fail to contribute facts bearing on the question of the 
quantity of food of different kinds that is necessary to support tlie 
human system under certain conditions, which would bo of great 
value, from a scientific point of view, as well as for guidance in the 
conduct of measures of relief in future times. I have no Imowlodgeof 
the population of this Presidency, but considerable ex]X)riencG in other 
provinces leads me to believe that at all times signs of mal-nutritioii 
are more or less visible among the power classes of the populations of 
India.* A loose and shrivelled skin, a pale and anmmic aspect, and 
emaciation will certainly follow privation and insufficient food; but 
the same appearances may arise from defective nutrition resulting from 
constitutional debility or disease. Again, when famine presses hard 
on the population, diminuti’ve and emaciated infants become numerous, 
and form one of the most painful evidences of the prevailing distress ; 
but in the best of times, if any large portion of the poorer classes 
were subjected to inspection, the number of these distressing objects 
would be consicleiuble. Our statistics show that the rate of moitality 
of infimts among the population of this country is as high or even 
higlior than in the manufacturing districts of England, and it is more 
than probable that the numher of women who are unable to nouiish 
tlie.il’ infants is as numerous here as in other countries, while it is not 
the habit of tlie motiiers to supplement them own defective supply by 
other food. In short, the scale of living among the population of this 
country is at all times low. Diseases resulting from mabnutrition are 
common, and the rate of moitality compared with that of other 
countries is very high j therefoi’e when inspecting masses of people 
collected from the poorer classes with the view of estimating the 
effects of abnormal scarcit}' among them, a very large allowance must 
bo made for what may be called permanent poverty, and which it is 
beyond the power of G-overnment to remove. 

The want of accurate information as to the extent to wliich the 
people on the relief works possess soui’ces of support other than the 

* To this the pertiaeat remark was nmde, ‘ But the poorer classes of 
the populatious of India ’’ don’t die at the rate of 25 per cent, every year.’ 
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daily wage given them, is another obstacle in the way of fonning a 
correct estimate of the sufficiency or otherwise of that wage to main¬ 
tain them in fair condition. Where the gangs are encamped on works 
away from their homes, and \vhere the men are equal to or outnumber 
the women, it is probable that the majority are dependent solely on 
the wages they earn; but whem the works are near the larger towns 
and the gangs are composed to a very large extent of women and 
children, it may l)e assumed tliat the men are earning wages in some 
form elsewhere, and that the earnings of the women and children are 
simply accessory to the ordinary means of support. On tlie other 
hand, enquiry will often elicit the fact that individuals on the works 
are supporting with their earnings a child or relation at home/ besitles 
tliomselves. 

But uotwithstandmg these difficulties, it is possible by a careful 
scrutiny of large gangs of people in different localities, combined with 
information dei*ived on the sjjot from the officers who have superin- 
tonded the relief measures from the commencement, and have watched 
the condition of the people, to arrive at a fair estimate of tlie extent 
to which the ])eople have suffered and are suffering from the prevailing 
scarcity of labour and deaimess of food, and how far the measures 
adopted for tlieir relief have proved siicces.sfal. 

I'he appended notes give the details concerning the several gangs 
that I liave inspected in the course of my tour. I will here only 
direct attention to the points more particularly bearing on the question 
of the sufficiency of the reduced rate of wage. The fii’st bodies of 
relief labourers that I inspected were at Bliolapur in the Bombay 
Presidency. Here there were two bodies of labourers. A large body 
of upwards of 3,000 employed under the Public Works I}ep<ai‘tment, 
ami jierforming about half the task ordinaiily exacted from able-bodied 
labourers. The men were receiving 1| annas, the women 1^, and the 
children | of an anna. Here them was no question as to the suffi¬ 
ciency of the food, Men, women, and children appeared in good 
condition, and theie was no doubt on the pait of the officers superin¬ 
tending the works that the wage was quite sufficient for the support 
of the labourers in health. 

The other body of laboiu*ei*s was employed under the Ci%dl 
authorities, and about 300. A large proportion of tliom 

were above ^ , they had come on the works in Januaiy in 

an enfeebled , *r/ of these people had improved since they 

came on the works, Olivi as a body they were much lower in condition 
than the gangs under the Puhlic Works Department. The wage 
given was in both instances the same, with the exception that the 
men employed on the Civil works received only annas instead of 11; 
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ill neither case was payment given for Sundays when no work was 
clone. The lowei* condition of the Ci vil gangs was no doubt due chiefly 
to the circumstance that tiiey had become more reduced before coining 
on the works. The average age of the adults was gi’eater, and it is 
probable that a,t the best of times they ware below the average in 
physique. 

At Adoni I inspected nearly 13,000 relief labourers, the greater 
inajoiity of whom had been on the reduced rate of wage for above a 
month. The hisk-work performed was very light, not more than 
yV of the task exacted from a coolie in ordinary times. The largest 
gangs employed on the Yemmogamir road ^vere composed chiefly of 
inhabitants of the town of Adoni j the other gang contained chiefly 
people b(?longing to the agiicultural population. As a I’ule, all these 
|>eople were in fair condition, and in the opinion of the i*elief officer 
they had not detenorated since the reduced i*ate of wage had been in 
force. Tlieie were of course exceptions, and weakly and fec^ble people 
were here and there picked out; but these exceptions consisted of 
persons who had never been in good hejilth and condition, or it was 
found on enquiry that the individuals shared their wages with a child 
or other relative. 

At Bellary I inspected upwards of 10,000 relief labourers. At 
the Hiiiyal road, where a large body of 7,500 was employed, the men 
considerably outnumbered the women. Task-work was exacted, and 
if the task was not complete, less wage was given, and the great 
majority were receiving less than the reduced rate. There was, how¬ 
ever, no sickness among them. The nnnrber wliose appearance called 
for enquiry was very small, and the impoverished appearance of the 
individuals lighted on was usually accounted for in much the same 
’way as at Adoni. The relief officer stated that these gJings had im¬ 
proved greatly in appearance since the works were established, and 
they had certainly not fallen off since the i-educed i-ate of wage had 
come into force. 

In Cuddapah I inspected two bodies of labourers; one numbering 
590, employed close to the town and station, consisted chiefly of the 
inhabitants of the town, and the women gi-eatly outnumbered tlie 
men; and several of these women were the wives of sycos and other 
servants of Europeans. The daily task exacted was light, and was 
commonly completed. In my opinion these people were in appearance 
little, if at all, below the standard of health common in the town 
populations of this country. Some were, no doubt, thin and ancemic, 
but the numberyvvas small, and in the majority of these cases the in¬ 
dividuals bad only lately come on the works or had been suffering 
from fever. The other gang, 800 strong, that I inspected in Cuddapah^ 
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was composed cluefly of the agi'icultural population belonging to the 
surrounding villages. Here also the women generally outnumbered 
the men, who were said to find work elsewhere. The general appear¬ 
ance of these people was very good. A very large number of the 
men and women were as stout and healthy-looking as they could ho 
in the best of times; here and there thin and weakly persons W'ere 
observed, but on enquiry it did not appear that their weak condition 
was attributable to wfint of food. The relief officer stated that when 
the people received the higher rate of wages they did not spend more 
in food than they do now, but saved the difference, and they have not 
deteriorated in condition since the wage was reduced. 

At Vellore, North Arcot district, I inspected altogether about 
3,000 people : 1,120 employed and 400 applicants for employment in 
the construction of an embankment on the Palaar river may ho con¬ 
sidered as samples of the population who have not hitheiTo been on 
relief, for those employed had been collected, some for about a fort¬ 
night, others for not more than a few clays. The proportion of men 
employed here was small, being only 7 men to 28 M>^omen and children, 
and a very large proportion of the men were old or elderly. The 
tf-usk exacted hero is 75 per cent, of the oi-dinary Public Works Do- 
pifirtinent rates, and the people are paid at the following rates 


Mon 

Women , 
Children . 


1 amm 11 pie. 
1 anna 5 pie. 

1 anna. 


This is higher than the reduced rate given in other districts, and 
seven days’ j)ayinent is given for six clays’ work. The elderly men 
were most of them of spare habit, but they were fairly muscular and 
their ajypearance healthy. The younger men were for the most part 
robust and in good condition. At the Sooriaghunta tjink 1,600 
j)oopl 0 are employed, and here the proportion of men is very small, 
being only 3 to 35 women and children. This small proportion of 
men on tlie works is attributable to the circumstance that in this part 
of the country agricultural operations and other means of employment 
are not suspended to the same extent as in the Ceded districts, and 
that the able-bodied men are for the most part employed in the occu¬ 
pations that engage them in ordinary seasons; but at the present 
prices of food their earnings do not suffice to maintain their families, 
and women who in ordinary times would not undertake coolie labour 
are on this account induced to come and earn additional means of sub¬ 
sistence on works which are conveniently near their homes. The 
gangs at the Scoria tank were first formed on November 24. From 
February 19 to March 25 they were on the reduced rate, but it 
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has now l^een again raised to tlie same rate as on the Palaar embank¬ 
ment because the people did heavier tasks. As a bc'dy, these people 
were in fair condition, and, so far as I was able to tiscortain, did not 
dctcaiorate or show signs of weakness during the live or six weeks 
that they wei'e on the reduced rate of wages. 

A.t the Vellore Rvdief-house 700 people who are incapable of woiic 
arc fed. The proportion of men and women is about equal. Eaoli 
adult male receives daily 11b. of dry rice cooked; lOoz. of this is 
given at 10 o’clock and the remainder in the evening. To the evening 
mea.1 is added half an ounce of dfil mixed with vegetable and condiv 
ments in the form of curry. In many of these people the efTexits of 
famine are very evident, particularly among a number of people who 
have come in from the' Kalastri zemindari, but they are improving on 
the food now given them. 

Taking the evhlence that has come before me in the course of my 
tour, I can arrive at no other conclusion than that tlie into to which 
the wage of the relief-laboxu*ers was reduced on the recommendation of 
Sir Eicliard Temple is sufRcient to support them in fair condition, pro¬ 
vided that care is taken that the individual i-ecipient is the only 
person who is supportect on ib. And I see no reason why the wage 
should be raised unless an equivalent amount of work is peiformecl. 

Competent authorities in Madras did not scruple 
to express their dissatisfaction with Dr, Townsend’s 
report, which was declared to be untrustworthy. • He 
was urged not to leave the Madras Presidency without 
seeing something- of the misery of the people in the 
camps and relief-houses, but lie returned to Simla 
without seeing anything but gangs of coolies on works 
in various districts near the raihvav, and on this hurried 
inspection made his report. 

Surgeon-Major Lyon, F.C.S., chemical analyser to 
the Bombay Government, prepared a memorandum 
founded on observations of prisoners in the Bombay 
House of Correction. To it were appended a large 
number of tables dealing witli analyses of foods and 
kindred subjects. Two of these tables were as follows:— 
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Table IV. —Dailt Ntteogen and Oahboij op Edkopean Dietaries. 


1. Staiiclard diet (Moleschott) . 

2. „ (Parkes, Pavy^ Ohiircii) 

S, Mean for ordinary labour (Letbeby) . 

4. Ilard-worlring labourena (Playfair) 

5. Active laboui'ers „ 

6. Active labourers, Royal Eng’ineers (Playfair) 

7. Moderate exercise (Playfair) 

8. English soldier, Home service (Playfair) 

9. „ „ (Parkes) 

JEnglish Govemmmt Coywict EstaUishnmU. 

10. («,) Hard labour .... 

11. (ft.) Industrial employment , 

12. (c. ) Light labour .... 
18. Mean of English, Scotch, Welsh, and Irish "i 

farm labourers (E. Smith) . . j 

14. English farm labourers, lowest of the four 1 

(E. Smith). J 

15. liOw-fed operatives average (E. Smith) 

16. Bare sustenance diet (E. Smith) 

17. „ „ (Lotheby) . 

18. „ „ (Playfair) . 


Nitrogen 
Grains Daily 

Carbon 
G.r.ains Daily 

316*5 

4,862 

300 

4,850 

307 

5,688 

389 

6,086 

373 

4,473 

350 

6,504 

291 

5,094 

298 

5,104 

266 

4,718 

281 

5,140 

256 

4,766 

242 

4,520 

300 

6,478 

228 

5,810 

214 

4,881 

200 

4,300 

181 

8,888 

161 

3,103 


Kates io Table IV, 

1. For a male European adult of average height and weight (5 feet 
6 inches to 5 feet 10 inches, and 140 to IGO lbs.), in moderate work. 

2. Average weight (154 Iba., Church) and moderate work. 

3. Mean calculated from researches of various physiologists for adult 
males. 

5. Soldiers during war, 

6. Calculated from amount of food consumed by 495 men of the Royal 
Engineers at work at Chatham. 

7. Mean of English, French, Austrian, and Prussian soldiers during 
peace. 

16. Average representing the daily diet of an adult man dining peiiods of 
idleness. 

17. Mean calculated from researches uf various physiologists, represent¬ 
ing the amount required by an adult man dining idleness. 

18. Mean of diet of needle-women in London, certain prison dietaries, 
common dietary for convalescents, Edinburgh Infirmary, average diet dining 
cotton famine of 1862 in Lancashire. 

Three diet scales winch are given (Tables V. to IX.) are calculated as 
follows:— 

Diet Scale No. 1.—This is the Bombay House of Correction diet ([«.] 
Tables I. and III.) raised and lowered in proportion to weight. The average 
w^eight of the prisoners on admission into the House of CoiTection being 
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105 Iba., nitrogen 201*6 gi*alns, carTbon 4,011 grains (the value in nitrogen 
and carbon of the House of Correction diet) is placed opposite the weight, 
lOo lbs. For every 6 lbs. in weight over or under 105 lbs. of these 
quantities of nitrogen or carbon is added or deducted as the case may ho. 
It will be observed that at weight 150 Ihs., the quantities of nitj‘ogen and 
carbon become respectively 288 and 5,730 grains. At 150 lbs., therefore, 
the nitrogen is very slightly above the nitrogen of the English convict hard 
labour diet (Tabid IV., 10), viz., 281 grains; the carbon, however, is con¬ 
siderably higher than the carbon of the English convict hard labour diet, 
viz., 5,730 as compared with 5,140 grains, or 11*47 per cent, higher, 
Lethehy’s mean estimate for ordinary labour (Table IV., 3), viz., nitrogen 
307 grains, carbon, 5,688 grains, comes as regards carbon very near diet scale 
No. 1, at weight 150 lbs. The quantity of nitrogen in Lotheby's estimate, 
however, is higher, viz., 307, as compared with 288 grains. 

Diet Scale No. 2.—This is (diet scale No, 1) lowered in the same pro¬ 
portion as English convict light labour diet (Table IV., 12) is lower than 
English convict hard labour diet, i.e., as 281 is to 242 for the nitrogen, and 
as 5,140 is to 4,250 for the carbon. Lowered m this proportion, the quan¬ 
tities become— 

At 105 lbs., nitrogen 173*6 grains, carbon 3,528 grains. 

At 150 lbs., „ 248*0 „ „ 5,030 „ 

At lOo lbs., therefore, diet scale No, 2 is very similar in value to the 
non-labour diet of the Common Jail, Bombay (Table HI. [d^.]), ftnd some¬ 
what better than the Oudh Jails non-labour diet (Table III. [/i]) at 150 lbs. 
Diet scale No. 2 is better than the average diet of low-fed English opera¬ 
tives, as estimated by .Edwin Smith (Table IV., 15); it is, of course, also 
better than the light labour diet in English convict establishments in the 
same proportion that diet scale No. 1 is better than the hard labour diet at 
the same establishments. 

Diet Scale No. 3.~-This is calculated as followsOf the three estimates 
for bare sustenance diet the mean of the two highest (Edwin Smith’s and 
Lethehy’s Table I.V., 16 and 17) is nitrogen 100*5, carbon 4,004 grains; both 
these estimates are for average adult males. Playfair’s estimate (Table IV., 
18), which is considerably lower than the other two, is excluded, as it does 
not wholly refer to adult males. Paising this mean in the same proportion 
as diet scale No. 1 at 160 lbs. exceeds English convict hard labour diet, the 
figures become nitrogen 105*3 grains, carbon 4,564 grains, lliese quantities 
placed opposite weight 150 lbs. form the foundation of diet scale No. 3. For 
the other Aveights shown in the table, the quantities are proportionally re¬ 
duced. Oorapariug diet scale No. 3 with Playfair’s estimate for bare suste¬ 
nance (Table IV., 18), it will be seen that the nitrogen of the scale does not 
run below Playfair s estimate until after Aveight 125 lbs. is reached, and, 
eimilarlv, it is only when the Avoight runs below 105 lbs. that the amount of 
carbon becomes lower tliau that given in Playfairs estimate. 
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Table V,—Showing t.tie QtrANXixT of Nitrogen ani> Carbon re- 

QFIRBB DAILY ON EACH OF THREE SCALES, TI55. ;— 

Scale 1.—A labour scale, the Bombay House of Correction diet raised and 
lowered in proportion to weiii^ht. 

Scale 2. A light labour scale, scale No. I reduced in the same proportion 
that English convict light labour diet l)ea.rs to English convict 
hard labour diet. 

Scale 3. A bare sustenance scale, scale No. 1 i-educed in same proportion that 
a moan bare sustenance estimate for Europeans (mean of 10 and 
17, Table lY.) bears to English convict hard labour diet. 




Scale No. 1, Daily 

Scale No. 2, Daily 

Scale No 

3, Daily 

Weight—Ibfl. 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 

Nitrogen 

Carbon 



grains 

grain.s 

grains 

grains 

grains. 

grains. 

80 


153C 

3,006 

132*3 

2,688 

104*2 

2,434 

86 


1G3-2 

3,247 

140*6 

2,850 

110*7 

2,580 

90 


172'8 

3,438 

148-8 

3,024 

117*2 

2,739 

96 


1824 

3,020 

167*0 

3,192 

123-7 

2,891 

100 


192*0 

3,820 

105*3 

3,360 

130-2 

3,043 

106 


201*0 

4,011 

173*6 

3,528 

136*7 

3,195 

110 


211*2 

4,202 

181*0 

3,690 

143*2 

3,347 

115 


220*8 

4,303 

190*2 

3,864 

140*7 

3,499 

120 


230-i 

4,584 

198*4 

4,032 

156*3 

3,662 

125 


240*0 

4,775 

200*7 

4,200 

162*8 

3,804 

130 


249*0 

4,000 

210-J) 

4,368 

]60*3 

3,950 

135 


259*2 

5,167 

223*2 

4,530 

175*8 

4,108 

140 


268*8 

6,348 

231*5 

4,704 

182-3 

4,260 

145 


278*4 

6,530 

239*8 

4,872 

188*8 

4,412 

150 


288*0 

6,730 

2480 

5,039 

196*3 

4,664 


Table YI. —Showing the Total Quantities of mixed Cereals 
AND Pulse which, plus half an ounce of Fat, are equiva- 

IHINT TO THE QUANTITIES OF NtTROGEN AND OaRBON SHOWN IN 
EACH OF THE THREE SCALIW OF TaBLE V. 


Weight—lbs. 

Seale No. 1, 
ounces doily 

Scale No. 2, 
ounces daily 

Scale No. '1, 
ounces daily 

80 



16*98 

14*81 

13*32 

86 

, , , 


18*10 

16*80 

14*21 

00 

• • • 


19*23 

1679 

15-11 

95 

. . 


20*36 

17*78 

16-00 

100 

. 


21*48 

18*77 

16-90 

106 



22*6{) 

19-76 

17-79 

no 



23*72 

20*74 

18 69 

116 

. 


24*86 

21*73 

19-5S 

120 



25-97 

22-72 

20*48 

125 



27*10 

23-70 

21*37 1 

130 

. 


28*22 

24-69 

22-27 j 

i:h) 



29*35 

25*68 

23-16 

140 



30*47 

26*66 

24*00 1 

145 

• • • 


31*59 

27*66 

24-95 

j 160 

. 


32*71 

28*64 

26-85 1 

_ i 
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Three tables which followed, viz., Tables VIT., VIIL, and IX-, show in 
what proportions each of the ei<?ht cereals—rice, barley, jowari, common 
millet, bajri, maize, oats, and wheat^-must respectively be mixed with pulse 
in order to furnish the quantities of nitrogen and carbon shown on each of 
the three scales of Table V, 

Dr. Cornisli's reply to Mr. Lyon was in his best 
vein, and cannot be pcassed over in a summary of the 
controversy. The Sanitary Commissioner craved the 
permission of his Grace in Council briefly to state that, 
in his opinion, the data of Surgeon* Major Lyon's paper 
did not justify the conclusion which Sir Richard Temple 
had formed on it, viz., that Li ration based on a pound 
of grain is sufficient for the sustenance of persons not 
performing severe labour.' He could not find any 
statement in Mr. Lyon's paper in which he expressed 
such an opinion in words, although a casual reader 
might perhaps draw some such conclusion from his 
flgiires. 

* In all the scales of diet drawn by Surgeon-Major Lyon * (Dr. 
Cornish continues) ‘ he has pivceeded on the assumption that there 
is no tlieoi'ctical objection to the proposition tliat the quantity of food 
requii*ed by adults is proportionable to their weight, provided of 
course always that the quantity of work expected from them is like- 
wisc' proportioned to their weight.” This method of procedure is in 
niy opinion oxtremoly fallacious, and I shall briefly show why any 
scale of diet drawn up in furtherance of this view must be received 
with the greatest caution. 

‘ Surgeon-Major Lyon argues that a human being requires food in 
exact propoi-tion to his weight, and he has furnished tables showing, 
according to this theory, the qmuitity of nitrogenous and carbonife¬ 
rous food necessary for tlie sustenance of pei-sons weighing from 80 to 
150 lbs. under the different conditions of hard labour, light labour, 
and complete rest. 

‘ If there Wius any relation between the weight of an individual 
and his capacity for assimilating food and effecting work requiring 
expenditure of force, there might l)e some show of reason for laying 
down a principle that men require food in proportion to their weight. 
But wo know as a fact that there is no such correspondence—that in 
a very considerable number of jiorsona the power to work diminishes 
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as the body increases in weight, notably in those who with inci*easing 
yeai-s t<>nd to develop fat instead of muscle. 

‘ The eveiy-day experience of the most superficial observer must 
afford instances of persons of large appetite who never get fat, and of 
persons who are not large eaters who lay on an amount of flesh that 
becomes a serious burden and inconvenience to them; and with regard 
to these persons it is apparently seiiously prox>osed by the chemical 
analyser to the Government of Bombay that they should be ted, the 
thin and the stout alike, in pi-oportion to their weiglit. The mere 
statement of the proposition in this form is suflicient to show that, 
without being hedged in by impoitant qualifications, the theoiy 
cannot be applied in practical dietetics.^ 

‘ The theory that woi*k can Ix) performed in propoition to weight 
is still more wide of the field of practical observation. According to 
this theory ‘‘ The Claimant,’* who weighed 22 stone on going to jail, 
was then more fit to endure hard labour tbn.n lie was six months after, 
when he had lost one-foiii-th of his weight ; and athletes, instead of 
striving to keep their weight down, ought according to this theory to 
take means to lay on extra flesh. There is in fact no relation between 
the ability and capacity for labour and mere weight of body, as Mr. 
I yon would seem to suggest. 

* There arc so many things more important than weight of body 

^ The physiological needs of men whose tendency it is to clothe themselves 
witli ilesh, and of those who remain thin and spare in spite of all the food 
they consume, are essentially different. The two types and their personal 
characterislics have been well defined by Shakespeare, who makes Julius 
Coosar say to Mark Antony : 

0(^8. Let mo have men about rao that are fat; 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o' nights. 

Yond’ Cassius has a lean and hungry look, 
die thinks too much ; such men are dangerous. 

A?it Fear him not Csesar, he’s not dangerous 1 
♦ * # « 

Would he were fatter I * * 

I do not kuow the man I should avoid 

So soon as that spare Cassius. He reads much; 

He is a great observer, and he looks 

Quite through the deeds of men : he loves no plays 

As thou dost, Antony 1 he hears no music! 

Seldom he smiles, and smiles in such a sort,^ 

As if he mocked himself, and scomed his spirit 
That could be moved to smile at anything. 

Such men ns he be never at heart’s ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater than tliemselves, 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 


-«W. R. C. 
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bearing on the necessity for food that it is sui’prisiiig to find a chemist 
in these days laying so rmich stress on toeigkt as the principal factor 
in determining the quantities of food necessary for health and strength. 
One might think that questions connected witli the idiosyncrasies of 
the individual, his age, race, temperament, habit of body, slowness or 
rapidity of vital changes, were to be sot aside as of no value in com¬ 
parison with a theory that the body needs sustenance in proportion to 
its bulk. I suppose Mr. Lyon would admit that a veiy different 
amount of nutriment is needed for a spare man of large frame and 
without fat and another of equal weight, but whose size depended on 
an abnormal deposition of fat in his tissues; yet this weight-theory 
makes no distinction between the rer|uirement8 of the tvv^o. 

^ Mr. Lyon has taken 150 lbs. as the average weight of male 
Europeans, and 105 lbs, a.s the average weight of natives of India. 
According to Sir K. Ohristison’s exjmriments in Perthshire, the 
average weiglit of Scotchmen was 140 Has., and from some experi¬ 
mental measurements and weighings made of vanous ctistes by Dr. 
John Shortt in Madms some yeai-s ago, he found that the average 
weight of male adults of the fishermen, Boyas, and other lalx)uring 
Ciistes, was about 120 lbs., and of certain other castes from 114 to 118 
lbs. It would seem, therefore, that as regards tlie classes of pemons 
suffering from famine in this part of India, there is not that gi-eat 
difference in weight and bulk of the people as a whole which would 
justify a very marked reduction of food in comparLson with European 
diets. 

‘ The argument in regard to food and avei‘age weight and hulk of 
the body must nob be pushed too far. With certain limitations it 
must be admitted as useful in the construction of dietaries, hut after 
all the facts of most importance are (1) the habits of the people them¬ 
selves in the choice of food, its nature and amount; and (2) the daily 
waste which the body suffers fiom vitil changes. Observations on 
the fonner head are sufficiently accurate, but in India we have never 
had any scientific determination of the daily waste of the body under 
•strictly defined conditions of diet and laboui*. The subject is so im¬ 
portant that I hope some of our scientific officers wlio have leisure 
and means of ob.servation will take it up, and let us know if there 1 x 3 
any truth in Sir Bichard Temple's surmise that natives of India 
excrete le.ss nitrogen in pvopoidion to weight, food, and exei-cise than 
t)ie European races do. 

‘ I observe that Surgeon-Major Lyon bases liis table of diets on 
the experience of the Bombay House of Correction, where it is stated 
that the prisoners on hard labour gained in weight on the average 
1 lb. 10^1 oz. eacli while existing on the scale of food for labouring 
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prisoners. I admit that the increase or decrease in weight of the 
people subjected to a dietary with certain reservations and limitations 
affords indications of value regarding the sufficiency of the food, but 
the weight record alone is only a poHlon of the evidence necessary. 
Siii’geon-Major Lyon says nothing about the sickness and inoitality 
of the prisoners in the Bombay House of Oorrection. It would be 
essential to Icnow to what extent they sudered from bowel-disorders, 
aneemia, scurvy, and other diseases of innutrition, as well as the 
general rate of mortality, l)efore coming to the conclusion that the 
liai'd labour scale of diet was actually sufficient to keep the people in 
ordinary health. As regards the proposed diets, for those on light 
labour and those doing notliing at all, theie appears to be no practical 
evidence wliatever to prove theii’ sufficiency or insufficiency ; and all 
tliat can be siiid of such scales is that they ai’e based on a theory 
whicli in some respects has been shown to be fallacious. 

‘ As a matter of fact, and excluding all theory whatever, we have 
ascertained in certain Madras jails that where punishment by restric¬ 
tions in food, so as to i*educe the daily amount of nitrogen to much 
less than 200 gi*ains, has been persevered in for any length of time, 
there has been loss of strength, loss of health, and sacrifice of life, 
and this knowleilge would make me very sceptical as to the sufficiency 
of a ‘‘bare subsistence” diet, containing only 136'7 grains of nitrogen, 
such tis Mr. Lyon now proposes. In his table of “ Food Equivalents,* 
published a few years ago, I observe that Mr. Lyon wiis more liberal 
in his views, for he tbei-e speaks of 200 grains of niti'ogen and 3,070 
grains of carl)on as “almost a starvation diet.** Oerhiiuly without 
the most cautious experimental tests, a dietfiry like the No. 3 Scale of 
Ml*. Lyon would never commend itself to those practicfilly acejuainted 
with the subject of the connection of food with vital force, and hased 
as it is on iuei*e theory, I think it is to be regretted that a subsistence 
ration, ranging in nitrogen from 104*2 to 195 3 grains according to 
the weight of the individual was ever seriously f)ut forward as a prac¬ 
tical guide foi‘ those deiiling with famine i-elief. 

‘ There is one other point nxptiling a cursory notice. Mr. Lyon 
proposes to eke out the deficient nitrogen of various cereal giains by 
the addition of pulse, so as to make the total nitrogen of the food 
equivalent to the needs of the body, as reckoned by the weight theory. 
To take for instance the Ciise of an obese native merchant, accustomed 
to feed on rice, and sentenced to hard labour. His daily diet would 


be made up of 21 ounces of rice and 9*55 oz. ot gram or dhall. In all 
probability he would be unused to the latter food, and certainly under 
no circumstances could he digest and assimilate the nutriment con¬ 
tained in 9*55 ounces of that grain in the course of 24 houi’s. If he 
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failed to digest the dhall, the nitrogenous principle's of it could in no 
way assist in the nutrition of the body. In these proposed dietaries 
Mr. Lyon has in fact omitted the Yery neces^sary caution enjoined in 
his former i)aper on “Food Equivalents.’’ “Eegard should always 
be paid to the relative proportions in which, by custom or habit, arti¬ 
cles of food are consumed by a population. This often indicab^s a 
limit of digestihility which ought not to be greatly exceeded.” 

‘ The present period of famine is presenting many opportunities 
for the study of those conditions of tlie body induced by privation 
ot footl; and the more this subject is considered, the more im- 
I)Oitant tloes it become that we should follow only sound and true 
principles in dealing with questions connected with the food of a 
community. 

‘ A careful study of the condition of the people who liave hem 
subjected to slow starvation shows that there is a point in the down¬ 
ward progress of such cases from which there is no possible return to 
heal til and strength. 5ood of the most nutritious character, and in 
the greatest profusion, is then powerless to save life. Chemical 
theories as to the composition of food do not in the least help iis to 
explain why peofde should die with an abundance of nutritious food 
within reach; but if we carefully examine the bodies of those who 
have died of this form of starvation, we shall find that the delicate 
structures engaged in the assimilation of nutriment from food have 
wasted (owing probably to insufficient use) and undergone degenera¬ 
tive changes, so as to uniit them foi* theii* peculiar office. It has been 
my painful duty to observe not one or two but many thousands of 
such cases within the last few months, aivl I need not say tliat the 
contemplation of tlie causes leading to these slow but almost certainly 
fatal changes in the assimilative structures of the human body lead 
me to look with very grave suspicion upon all proposals for “ hart) 
subvsistenco ” dietaries, and especially when such proposals are known 
to be out of harmony with the natui-al habits and customs of the 
people to whom they aie proposed to l>e ap])lied. 

‘ This is not the time nor the occasion to review the pra(iticnl 
effects of Sir Kichard Temple’s experiment in reducing the famine- 
wages of the people to the basis of one pound of grain ; but this mucii 
may be stated, that the recent experience of nearly every famine 
oificer who has observed the practical effects of the reduced wages has 
led him to believe and publicly record hi.s opinion that the subsistence 
scale of Wfiges was perilously low ; while as regards our destitute 
poor in relief-camps we have Iiad too abundant evidence of the fact 
that a more libei-al scal«^ of food than that purchasable for a famine 
relief wage is inadequate to restore health or to arrest decay.’ 
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All the evidence Buminarised in the foregoing pages, 
and iiiucli more of a similar kind, was before the Madras 
Government. Pu])lic opinion had expressed itself very 
strongly against a continuance of the lower ration; the 
Government of India had decided to leave the matter 
in tlie hands of the local authorities, the Secretary of 
State telegraphed approval of whatever action they might 
take, and eventually, on May 22, it was decided to issue 
the following order:— 

* The attention of Government having been cloftely given to the 
subject of the sufficiency of the scale of wages established by G. O. of 
January 31, 1877, No. 329, Financial Department, and the weight of 
the direct evidence being decidedly adverse to the continued mainte¬ 
nance of tho lower rate which evidently has only very limited opera¬ 
tion in Bombay, if any, and which the Mysore authoiities have never 
introduced, his Gracn the Governor in Council resolves to direct that 
tho No. 1 rate of wage in the above scale be made of general applica¬ 
tion to all famine works, the task to he exacted being not loss tlian 
50 per cent, of a full task estimated according to the physical capacity 
of the individual labourer in his nonnal condition, and with reference 
to the circumstances of the work, such as nature and condition of the 
Soil, proximity of water both for work and drinking pm-poses, accessi¬ 
bility of site from lodging place, &c. 

* The Government consider tliat labourei'S who are unable to per¬ 
form tliis amount of task should not he in the labour gangs at all, 
hut should be on sf)ecially light work or in a i-elief-Ciimp until strong 
enough tor effective labour. 

* All nulling mothers employed on works will be paid as adult 
males, and all working boys and girls above 12 years of age will be 
classed as adults. 

* All children of labourers under 7 years of ago will, be excluded 
from works, but allowed a quarter anna daily subsistence allowance. 

* The full rate of wage will bo paid for Sunday, but no task will 
1)6 exacted for that day. 

‘ Wages should be disbursed not less frequently than once in thi-ee 
days. 

‘ Piece-work at orduiary district rates and petty contract work, 
when the hibourers associate themselves in lamily or village gangs 
under proper and, a.s far as possible, under professional sui)ervision, 
should be encouraged as much as possible ; but the system of hirge 
contracts by outsiders for famine works is disapproved. 
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' Tho Governor in Coimeil relies on the collectors to give the 
fullest and moat speedy publication to these orders, so as to allow of 
their being brought into ox>eration with the least possible delay. They 
will >je telegraphed in abstract to all collectors.’ 

In August tlie Bombay Government had before it 
a mass of evidence directly contrary to that furnislied 
by the officials in Madras. It was as follows:— 

Camp Dhoncl, July 7, 1877. 

In reply to your No. 4,664, dated July 6, I have tlie honour to 
report on the working of the civil agency rates in the Ahmednagar 
district. 

When they came into force hist January, I was co-operating with 
Mr. Spry, and made the first civil agency payment on the Nagar- 
Sheogaon road. The immediate result was great discontent, some 
violent talking, and a very general desertion of the work. There was 
a similar result in Eahiui taluk about the beginning of Eebruary. 

I have since >seen the working of civil agency rates on the railway 
and in the Shrigonda taluk. The civil agency gang on tlio railway, 
which was under mo for a long time, was composed of those really 
unable to do hard work: they got on very fairly, and I did not 
observe any detei-ioration in their condition. 

On the Mandavgaon road the coolies kept very well on civil 
agency rates, but they did very little work. Where the better class 
of people engagfid in work, such as cleaning out of wells, I found civil 
agency rates had the eifect of clearing them off very quicklv. 

I am of opinion that tho introduction of civil agency rates in con¬ 
tradistinction to public works rates has been most benehcial, and has 
saved Government a largo sum of money, for civil agency rates afford 
only a bare subsistence, while public works rates allow a small margin; 
hence idlers, who came on the works to make money, found their 
hopes frustrated by the payment of civil agency ratas.— B. E. Cakdy, 
Fh'st Assistant Colkcfor, 

Ahmednagar, July 12, 1877. 

In reply to your No. 4,664, of the 6th instant, I have the honour 
to state that the labourers under civil agency in tho taluks under my 
chaige have continued in good health and condition on tho lower rate 
of wages, and that they appeared to got sufficient to eat. 

I think it, however, very probable that the majority of them either 
had some small private means, or received additional lielp from their 
CO- villagers. Women with small children were certainly better off 
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than those who had none, for the additional quarter anna per head 
was more than sufficient for the cost of their food. 

I think the reduction in the rate of wages was felt most hj indi¬ 
vidual men and women without families, though beyond doubt large 
nranbers of such individuals have managed to keep their health and 
perform a little work.—*-T. S. Hamilton, Smnd Assistant OoUector, 

A bout the working of the civil agency rates :—During the time 
that the rates have been in force, I have had to go from one taluk 
to anotlier so often that I could not inspect any particular work at 
freipient intervals, so that it was difHcult to say from personal obser¬ 
vation whether individual labourers were or were not falling off in 
condition. Howevei*, the people generally oii these works have kept 
in fair condition, and 1 may safely say that those who wore thin, who 
consisted principally of old people and young children, did not fall off 
in condition after coming to work, and that the thin children improved. 
Extra pay was given to emaciated children and others. 

A coiiBidei*able number of people were able-bodied. Some of these 
were women, who had no male relativeKS who could take them to the 
railway. Others were admitted with aged or feeble-bodied parents, 
under the rule not to separate members of a family. Some had been 
improperly admitted. At my last inspection I turned off two or three 
able-bodied people from the Jainkhed work, and about twenty-five 
from the Karjat work. 

The people on the works were mostly from the surrounding villages. 
In my lasit inspection I found women and children at work, who had 
jiareiits or relatives at home. These were turned off, as they evidently 
had some means of subsistence at home. This was especially the case 
on the Kargat to Ghogargaon road. On inspecting this work about a 
week ago, I found a large number of new people who had joined from 
neighbouring villages since the work came near them. Some of these 
had 1 ‘elatives at home sowing their fields. I reported yesterday the 
number turned off 

There were also of course on both works a number of people who 
had been on the works since they were opened. They appear to be 
the people who are most in want.—A. F. Woodbukn, Supernumerary 
Assistant Collector, 

Camp Kolbar, July 7, 1877. 

In reply to your letter No. 4,664, of yesterday^s date, I have the 
honour of reporting as follows, on the working of the civil agency 
Hites in the taluks under my charge. 

When these mtes were first introduced, there was a ceitain outcry 
among the people regarding their insuhlciency. The rule was to 
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accept all who applied for work in the first instance, and to reduce 
theij* numbers afterwards, by drafting the able-bodied to works under 
professional supervision. When this rnle -was enforced, it appeared 
that the very people who had been vigorously protesting against the 
reduced wages wore veiy imwiliing to leave, and to proceed to where 
they would receive the full rates. This tin willingness was not con¬ 
fined to any one work, lait was universal in the taluks under my 
charge. It was found that wherever these works were opened the 
great majority, in some ciises almost all the applicants, were inhabi¬ 
tants of adjoining villages. They usually refused to go to the larger 
w’orks, openly avowing that they preferred lighter tasks near then* 
liomes to the greater laboui* and discomfort on the works under pro¬ 
fessional sui)ervision. 

Tlio reason of this independence can, I think, be demonslrated. 
The people recei^^ed per man from one anna one pie to one anna three 
pies on the civil agency works. Roughly, the difference between the 
rates on the two classes of work was six pies per diem, or about one 
rupee per mensem. Thus, a man wdth a capital, or the power of 
raising it, of eight rupees, could have to spend, wliile on civil agency 
works, as mucli as his fellow on the other, or enough to keep him at 
the higher rate from November till June. It may be supposed that 
a goodly number of the people possessed property in ornaments or 
utensils sufficient to raise this amount or more. It was remarked 
that the ornaments worn by women on the works were of but little 
value, and for the most part this Avas true ; but it should be remem¬ 
bered that silver to the value of one rupee would, as above, raise a 
labourer's wages to the higher rate for one month, if sold. 

As regards the sufficiency of the food which could be bought with 
the daily ration on civil agency works to keej) a labourer in health, I 
can only give the result of my own observations among people who 
were undoubtedly l>adly offi My experience is tliat there were few, 
if any, who could be called unhealthy from lack of food, and there 
were no eases of severe distress. This was especially apparent among 
women who were deserted by their husbands, of whom the number 
has been large, and among widows. Eoth tliese and the nursing 
mothers with their infants have been all along in excellent health. 
Weakness of voice, the most certain sign of starvation, has not in any 
case been a characteristic of tliese peo})le. 

Altogether, I am of opinion that, whatever the cause may be, 
whether that the people all had supplementary resources, or that the 
rates sufficed, they were enabled to keep up their health and strength, 
and to remain singularly free from disease on the rate of pay under 
civil agency.—A. B. Ffobde, on Special Duty. 
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In reply to your letter No. 4,664, dated the 6th instant, I have 
the honour to report that I have been only in charge ot the .first 
assistant collector's taluks for two months, and am unable to give 
any decisive opinion as to how the civil agency rates were working, 
but from what I saw lately of the labourers employed on the works in 
Nagar and Newase taluks, I always found them in good condition 
and health. 

I don't mean to say that the bare allowance (value of one pound 
plus 1 pice and 2 pies) would have enabled them, to preserve so good 
a health as they have been enjoying, hut calculating this, together 
with the charity of 3 pies to each cliild under seven years of age, they 
make up their wages to the standard of 2 annas to the male and 

anna to the female, and nothing to the children. Apaji IIaoj.i, 
Extra District Deputy Collector, 

Poona, August 9, 1877. 

I have the honoxir to submit the general report on the working of 
the civil agency rates in the southern division, cu^llecl for in Govern¬ 
ment memorandum No. 1,193 F., dated 3rd ultimo. Before doing so 
I wished to obtain the opinions of the collectors and their assistants 
on the subject, and I accordingly addressed the collectors on the 4th 
idem. I have now received all their replies, with the exception of 
that of the collector of Eatnagiri, Mr. Crawford, but I deem it un- 
netressary further to await his reply. 

Mr. Pei’cival, Collector of Sliolapur, has replied briefly as follows:— 

‘Before reporting, I sent the following questions to my assis¬ 
tants, as, although I know their opinions generally, I wished to 
obtain as definite answers as possible :— 

^ 1. Have people w’ho came on civil agency works im¬ 
proved or not ? 

‘ 2. Have people on any civil works fallen out of con¬ 
dition to such tin extent that they have been obliged to give 
up the work and come on charitable relief? 

‘ 3. What has been the effect of the rates on the childi-en ? 

‘ The answers to these questions are— 

‘ 1. Doubtful, or not improved much. 

^2. No such cases known. 

‘ 3. Good everywhere.’ 

Mr. Percival observes that Mr. Davidson, who has watched the effect 
of the civil rates most cai-efiilly, sums up thus ; 
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* As a whole, I think the civil rates, niodilied by grants of 
extra allowance to n arsing mothers, and with a little straining 
the point f«.s to when hoys and girls should he counted as men 
and women, and with payment as charity through the village 
officers to work-people temporarily unfit for work through illness, 
have proved quite sufficient to keep the people alive and in health, 
though not to fully satisfy theii* appetites, or to keep theii* 
strength up to its noi'mal point in an ordinary yearf 

3. Mr. Percival adds ;— 

^ Soon after I came here, I noticed that gi’owing boys particularly 
complained of the low rates, and I advised the taluk officers to 
take a liberal view of sucli cases, which has been, I tlunk, gene- 
mil y done in this district. It is difficult to fix the exact age at 
which a boy is to considered to lie an adult, and on civil agency 
woiks tliis must be left to the .relief offic/ers to decide, as cases 
arise. 

‘ With this exception, I think that the civil rates have proved 
sufficient foi* all jjersons on light work, and that the distinction 
between civil and public works rates should be kept up on relief 
woj'ks. 

‘ In order to watch the work-people and give such extra relief 
as is indicated by Mr. Davidson, civil relief works should not be 
scattered. One or two works in each taluk should, if possible, 
be chosen of sufficient size to employ all those needing relief who 
are unfit for Public Works Department labour. 

‘ Such ruin Lite supervision is necessary in receiving people in 
low condition, sending them away when fit for public works 
tasks, ari anging about families and sick j>eople, that it does not 
seem advisable to place the incapable under the Public Works 
Department, to whom they would be a constant trouble, and with 
the regularity of whose work they would interfere.’ 

4. The collector of Satara, Mr. Moore, states that from the opinions 
which his assistants liave expressed on the subject, and from his own. 
observation, it appears to him that the civil agency rates are sufficient 
to maintain persons employed on light labour, such as is exacted on 
civil agency works, in good health and condition. The diet allowed 
to prisoners in jails, not on hard labour, is given by him as below ; 
and lie observes it will lie found on comparison to be almost equal 
to the civil agency rates. Whatever appears extra in this scale as 
compared with our relief wages can, he states, be purchased with the 
money allowance of half an anna which the prisoners do not receive, 
hut the civil agency labourers do. He adds that it is a well-known 
fact that, as a lule, prisoners gain in v/eight during their confinement 
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in the gaol, and this only confirms him in the conclusion lie has come 
to as to tlie suflieiency of tlie civil agency rates. 


lb. 02. 

Bajii, wheat, jowari, iiagli flour . ♦ . . .IS 

Hal—tur^ chunria, mug, masur, math . . . ,03 

Salt . . . . , . . , . .Of 

Presh vegetables . , . . ‘ . . . .06 

Oiirvy stuff—onioiis, red-pepper, turmeric, coriander . , 0 

Koham or tamarind.i 

Oil, or its equivalent of ghee, in money value . , • d ^ 

Fuel.10 


5. Mr. d acorn 1), collector of Ahmednagn.r, in forwarding the re¬ 
ports of his assistants as below, which I beg to submit in oiuginal for 
the perusal of Goveimment, obseiwes as folloAvs :— 

‘ In my previous i*eports on the subject of the civil agency rates 
I recommended a slight increase, as I considered that the rate 
was sufficient only for a bare naaintenance; but I am inclined to 
think now^ from the way in which the labourers on civil agency 
works have Icept in condition, that tbe addition of 3 pies wliicli I 
once thought necessary as a margin for accidents and ofl-days, 
Avas not, as a ride^ indispensable for the sustenance of people on 
work. In many cases this extra allowance was neces.sary, and 
lias in reality been provided under the exceptional treatment 
plan, and I still think tliat tliongh no harm has come of the 
leduction of wages, the cost of extras, of village inspection, of 
feeding weakly wanderers at tlie relief-houses, of allowances to 
children under seven years of age, and of lower-power labour, 
Avill about counterbalance the saving that may have been efiected 
under the change of wages.’ 

Mr. Candy's No. 455, dated July 7,1877. 

Mr. Hamilton’s No. S86, dated July 12, 1877. 

Mr. Woodburn’s, dated July 7, 1877, 

Mr. Fibrde’s No. 113, dated July 7,1877. 

Mr. Apaji Kaoji’s No. 504, dated July 9, 1877, 

6. Mr. Norman, collector of Poona, after consulting his assistants, 
has little to add to the i-eports he has already forAvarded on this 
subject. He observes that— 

* It seems to be tfie general impression, in which he concurs, 
that civil agency rates have proved sufficient foi* the maintenance 
of the old and infirm, and such persons as are incapable of per¬ 
forming a fail’ day’s Avork. 
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^ On tKe otTier }iand, it must be rexneinbo.re(l that the oi'clers of 
Gorernmont, unclei' which special allowances could be gi-anted to 
all persons in need of such assistance, liave been freely made 
use of. 

‘ It is also as well bo note that tiisk work on civil agency works 
has never been rigidly exacted, partly for want of adequate 
establishment, but chiefly boc^mae the people, being in very poor 
condition, could not be turned off even if unable to perforin the 
tasks allotted.’ 

7. It will be seen from the above that all the officers in this 
division, who have now liad no inconsiderable practical exjjerience, are 
of opinion that the civil agency rates are sufficient to maintain those 
receiving them in fair condition. I concur fully in this opinion. It 
must, however, be noticed, that all lay no inconsiderable sti^ess on the 
fact that much of the success attending these rates is due to the ex¬ 
ceptional treatment which has been sanctioned by Government in 
certain cases. In Sholapur they have found it necessary to deal 
liberally when deciding whetlier young lads should Ije ra,ted as boys 
or as men. The aid given to young children and nursing mothers 
ha,s been also a great boon, as the civil agency rates were not calcu¬ 
lated for these exceptional cases, 

8. I desire to remark tliat officers have been most careful to keep 
strict watch over the cases treaterl exceptionally, and, to prove that 
not many irregularities can have occurred, I may notice the very 
gimt zeal and activity of the famine officers, vffio from the returns sub¬ 
mitted to me have day after day, and in all weathers, personally 
examined works, and on an average visited from four to five villages 
daily, personally examining the registers and the people. The zeal 
and devotion of the officers to their duty is beyond all jiraise, and I 
feel confident that Government may rely on tlie opinions expressed by 
them, and feel certain that had they found the rates insuflicient, they 
would at once have clearly and strongly represented such to lie the 


E. P. ItoBERTsoN, Revenue. Commissioner^ S,D» 


The Bombay Govei-nraent passed the following 
resolution on the foregoing order:—‘ The views ex¬ 
pressed by the officers of the southern division in the 
reports now submitted are confirmed by the recorded 
opinions of . the sanitary commissioner to the same 
effect, and also by the opinions of experienced officers 
in the Kanarese districts, especially in Kaladgi, the 
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worst of all the districts in the famine area; and 
Government have therefore every reason for feeling 
satisfied that the wages all through the famine districts, 
both on civil agency and on Public Works Depart¬ 
ment rates, when paid under the adjustment of the 
sliding scale, and for six days only, are safe and suf¬ 
ficient, provided there he a proper and efficient organi¬ 
sation to pick up and deal with special cases of weakly 
persons.’ 


CHAPTER IV. 

THE QUESTION STILL TO BE SETTLED. 

In spite of all that has passed on the subject, the 
question of the siilFiciency of one pound of food, plus 
one anna for condiments, as the ration of a full-grown 
man engaged in moderate work, is not decided. Two 
opinions are held upon it with great tenacity. Dr. 
Cornish, with the medical profession in Madras—from 
the surgeons-general to the apothecaries,—and non-pro¬ 
fessional opinion in tlie Presidency, are unanimous in 
thinking the allowance too small. In Bombay, on the 
other hand, Sir Richard Temple, in his final report on 
the famine, says that there are not two opinions upon 
the question of the sufficiency of the ration. The 
question is one that should be settled. With the data 
already in existence the Famine Commission could 
make further investigation, and put the matter on a 
definite footing once for all. Much collateral evidence 
has been furnished by the experience of the famine, 
which it would be useful to have collected once for all, 
and the reasonable deductions to be drawn therefrom 
formulated for future guidance. Among other isolated 
facts to be found in large quantity if search be made, 
is the following interesting account of what has been 
done at Belgaum. The Poor Fund Committee at 
Belgaum provided during the famine, 31,144 meals, 
very ample meals, it is said, which could not in all 
cases be consumed at a sitting—and the cost was 9f 
pies per meal, rather more than three quarters of 
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an anna.‘ Mr. Shaw, the judge, superintended the 
disti’ibution of the meals daily,, and he was aided by 
native gentlemen of tlie locality. The sanitary com¬ 
missioner of Bombay, Dr. Hewlett, saw the distri¬ 
bution, and he stated that the recipients appeared 
to be quite satisfied with the quantity and quality of the 
food supplied to them. It is of course a moot point 
whether each meal could be procured for 9| pies, if the 
recipient had to purchase and cook the materials for 
himself; the Poor Fund naturally made its purchases 
wholesale, and was able to economise in fuel, &c. Still, 
if it be the case that substantial meals can be provided 
in thousands at so trifling an outlay, there is good 
ground for believing that the claims of hunger and of 
economy are not after all quite irreconcileable.*^ 

The considerations which enter into the question 
are manifold. The chief argument urged during the 
controversy was on economic grounds, the formula 
being, ‘ A good day’s work for a good day’s wage,’ and 
it was urged that works of permanent public utility 
had better be performed by those who could do good 
work for adequate pay, than be carried on by people 
who merely played with employment. Even if tlie 
first cost were greater, which it is not certain it would 
be, the country would be the gainer in the end. A 
favourite parallel with some writers at the time, was 
shifting the scene to England, and asking what would 
be done under like circumstances there. One contri¬ 
butor to the Madras press put the matter thus :—Say 
we are landed proprietors in England, and have a bad 
season on our estates. We have people who cultivate the 
land either as small farmers or farm-labourers ; we want 

^ The drawlmck in this cited case is that weighings and mortality 
rates are not given. 

^ I'irnes of India, 
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them to tide over the bad season. We have roads very 
much neglected, which, in fact, we had not time to 
attend to before. We must employ our people ; we, 
therefore, mend these roads when all other work is 
slack. Then, are we, like the Indian Government, to 
say, “ We won’t give you ordinary wages. Ko, not 
even if you do extra work. But when screwing you 
down, we don’t intend that any one is to die of starva¬ 
tion. So the bailiff has orders to visit all the cottages, 
and see what food you have in each, and, according to 
his discretion, dole out some gratuitous relief. At first 
we intended that all the non-workers were to go to the 
poor-house. Now, we see that it would be wrong to 
separate the mother from her young children, and that 
they can be fed at home, and besides, there are the old 
people past work. Well, they need not go to the poor- 
house, but here is the money we have cut from the 
wages.” Fancy the “ blessings” which would accompany 
this mode of dispensing relief in an English county! 
To slightly vary and to take over the observations of an 
English labourer, Hodge may be supposed to say, “Why, 
they wouldn’t let me earn iny wage, and now they come 
to rny house and examine my wife and parents, and 
leave them tuppenny pieces here ! What T says is this, 
give I a proper Avage, and none of that ’ere gammon.” 
Kamasawmy, Avhen his Avage is cut doAvn, grumbles 
too ; he would prefer taking proper Avages home, and 
liaving Ills family meal in jieace, without the intrusion 
of the village monegar, or beat constable. He prefers 
to have as little to do with the.se gentry as possible ; 
the monegar is perhaps no friend of his, because he 
would not sell the cow that the monegar had set his 
heart upon—or there might be numerous other reasons 
to cause unpleasant feelings ; and the peasant, it is well 
knoAvn, does not, as a rule, like the policeman. What 
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we have alluded to is what naturally comes of attempt¬ 
ing too much. It is true, that by the simple mode of 
paying the people proper wages for their work, there 
will be adequate relief, in the mode most agreeable to 
their feelings ; but tlien, again, there will not be the 
opportunity for interminable “narratives,” wearisome 
iterations (not to use a stronger word), volumes the bulk 
of which acts as a deterrent to perusal, those “ exhaus¬ 
tive” reports which now accompany administration. 
Work will go on, as in ordinary times, only more people 
will get work, and the result will be that the work will 
be well chosen, and a lasting benefit to the country. But 
what kudos is to be gained by simply recording that “ I 
made, or repiaired, a few hundred miles of roads at a 
cheap rate, allowing of grain traffic in carts to every 
village, I reduced the wear and tear ilnd expense of 
cartage 50 per cent., I cleared out silted channels, 
neglected or inefficiently repaired for generations. The 
people were well off and managed to pull through.” ’ ^ 
Another point in favour of sufficient wage is the 
necessity for keeping the people alive, an object to be 
urged from the economic point of view. In India a ryot 
represents revenue. A large proportion of the revenue of 
the country—two-fifths—comes from the land. If the 
people die, the land lies waste, and no kist is paid. In 
the Madras Presidency in the latter half of 1877 two 
and a half million acres less than the average were un¬ 
cultivated. This, at a moderate estimate, means the 
loss of nearly a million sterling in land-revenue—not 
for one year only, but for a long series of years. Then, 
village tradespeople, the weavers, the shoemakers, the 
watchmen, who depend upon a share in the produce 
as the reward of their services, also do not get what 
they should and therefore die. Their absence, as well 

' Contribution in Madras Times^ Marcli, 1877. 
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as that of the ryots and coolies, is felt by the State in a 
diminished salt-tax return. Above all, and comprising 
all, is the general backwardness into which the country 
is thro wn, by one individual out of ever}^ four, as in many 
Madras districts was the ca.se, being removed by death 
in one season. It seems reasonable tq argue that whiLst 
the State in India is virtually landlord of a large estate, 
it must care for the people under its charge more 
paternally than other countries, where different rela¬ 
tions exist, would think of doing. If possible, arrange¬ 
ments should be preventive rather than palliative. The 
people should be taken in hand before they are too far 
reduced for recovery. This is a practical que.stion in 
famine administration, for though there can be no 
question that at some period, if the British remain lords 
of the continent, famine will be as impossible in India 
as it is in Europe, that time is far distant, and frequent 
famines will meanwhile have to be faced. Sir Bartle 
Frere said at the Society of Arts, in 1873 : ‘ There is 
one more fact which you will find noted in all accurate 
descriptions of famine, which should be borne in mind 
as of importance to right conclusions. It is that men 
are death-stricken by famine long before they die. The 
effects of insufficient food, long continued, may shorten 
life after a period of some years, or it may be of months, 
or days. But invariably there is a point which is often 
reached long before death actually ensues, when not 
even the tenderest care and most scientific nursing can 
restore a sufficiency of vital energy to enable the suf¬ 
ferer to regain even apparent temporary health and 
strength.’ How to find out when this period is reached, 
and how to avert the consequences, is not the least of 
the problems which the Famine Commission should set 
itself to determine. A famine can scarcely be said to 
he adequately controlled which leaves one-fourth of the 
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people dead. This was the effect of the Madras and 
Mysore famines of 1876-78 in the worst-affected dis¬ 
tricts.^ 

‘ ‘ Census recently taken in this (Salem) zillah shows, I hear, that 
the population is about one fourth less than in 1871. Of course, there should 
hare been a natural increase since last census, and if this properly-expected 
increase he added to the returns of 1871, and if the present figures bo cora- 
pared_ with what ought to he the present state of things, I thiiik I shall be 
right m concluding that Salem has, perhaps, lost one-third of its population 
by the last famine; and that the loss is certain to be not less than twonty- 
hve per cent. If the tigurea are con-ect, this will give about half a million 
ol tamine deaths in this one zillnh alone. How many thousands of lives 
were saved by the untiring eflbrts of the over-worked officials, and by the 
Mansion Ilouae Fund, will never be known. Most certainly, tiie very lowest 
estimate would give a number equal to that of the deaths ; and if those who 
have laboured night and day beyond their strength, for more than a year past, 
can feel that halt a million lives have been saved by their labours, who will 
grudge them the pleasure and satisfaetiou of the thought P And who will 
grateful thanks for the funds which came in time to save so many 
fives f —baleni Oorrespoiident of the Madras Times. 




APPENDIX A. 

A CONTRIBUTION of value on the point dealt with in this section was 
furnished to the discussion by an article in the Times of India, of 
Decemhei' 13, 1877, from which the following passages are taken :— 

When, then, the hare subsistence allowance of one pound of grain 
was condemned by experts here and at home as miserably insiillicient, 
and had to be actually abolished in Madras, the Bombay GoverMinient 
detennined to justify their own policy, which latterly has happily 
bei'n chiefly theoretical, by making experiments on the pi-isoners in the 
Presidency gaols \ thus endeavouring to show that the prisoners hfid 
received too mucli food, rather than that the labourer on the civil 
agency relief works had ever received too little. At the same time, 
no real effoi't was made to test the question thoroughly by giving the 
prisoners the exact quantity of food that had l)oen allotted to relief 
labourers. The prisoners now receive less than they received Ixifore 
last July, that is all, and the allowance, as we shall see, is still some¬ 
thing very diflerent from tlie 1 lb. ration for only six out of seven 
days, which proved the one signal flaw in the otherwise admirable 
administration of the Bom!>ay famine. 

T^hough the Bombay Government could, not well venture to put 
the question to a practical test by adopting the 11b. ration, pure 
and simple, in all the Presidency gaols, and recording averages of 
death, sickness, and questions as to increase or falling off in weight, 
working-powei', and so forth, they are now, in the introduction of a 
reduced dietary scale, endeavouring to prove that the dietary scale 
for prisoners, which was dragged into the famine controversy, was 
excessive, and that Dr. Lyon’s views are sounder than Dr. Gormish’s 
outspoken opinions. In Dr. Lyon, our Government undoubtedly has 
the ablest scientific supporter in this Pi*esidency, but in allowing his 
delicate theories to he put to a practical test, of which the records are 
preserved and should he available, they have supplied Dr. Cornish 
and those who think with him, most valuable material. 

The experiment, as we said, has only been attempted in a modified 
manner, and has lasted but six months; yet the results are simply 
di‘in,strolls. The prison yards now contain many of the painful 
features of the very earliest relief camps. An impor-tant minority of 
the prisoners have still the strange famine look on their faces, or, 
perhaps, rather they have never been able to lose it, for some of them 
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a,re famine \yallahs sent to prison for stealing gi’ain, Ac. Tliey appeal 
throngliotit tlie day, after meals as before, to any passing official for 
something to eat. They are nnable to exocri te their task properly after 
a few weeks' trial of the new ration. More than donhle the avei*age 
nninher of patients have to be accommodated in the hospitals, and 
the death-rate has increased to siomething like five times its ordinary 
standarcL This state of things is openly ticknowledged by tlie officials, 
who, indeed—gaolers, doctors, and regnlation visitors alike—are 
almost as loud in complaint as the unhappy prisoners themselves. 

The .scale previously in force for prisoners sentenced to hard labour 
was as follows :— 

24 oz. of their own country grain daily, 

6 „ of meat, including boues, &c., made into a kind of broth on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays only, 

5 „ dhall 5 times weekly. 

1 „ linseed oil daily. 

8 „ vegetables such as pumpkins, vegetables, onions, and radishes. 

6 dr. salt. 

4 „ ciiriy stuff. 

This was a very different thing from the 1-lb. grain ration of the 
civil relief works. Bnt even the new scale introduced last July, 
and still in force as an experiment, can give ns nothing more than 
an idea of the insufficiency of that unfortunate food standard. The 
new scale for hard lalxmr is ;— 

20 oz. of their own country grain daily, 

4 „ of meat on Wednesdays and Saturdays only. 

4 „ of dhall 5 times weekly, 

^ „ of linseed oil daily. 

0 „ of vegetables. 

0 dr. salt. 

4 „ curry stuff. 

Tlie scale has thus been reduced by 4 oz. grain, 1 oz. meat, 1 oz. dhall, 
I oz. linseed oil, and 2 oz. vegetables. But the mutton, which is 
weighed whole before it is hashed up into a kind of soup, necessarily 
contains a large quantity of bone. Prisoners on liard labour for 
three months, and all non-lahoiir jirisoners, women and boys, receive 
a still smaller allowance :— 

19 oz. of their owui country grain. 

3 „ dhall. 

0 „ vegetables, 

8 dr. salt. 

4 „ curry stuff. 

4 „ cil. 
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TM'; last is tlie dietary scale to which the present state of things is in 
great proportion due. The reduced rations have vei*y clifFerent effects 
upon the hard labour and non-labour prisoners. The women, a few 
of whom cook in every gaol, while the great majority have nothing 
l)iit light work to do, have been affected leas than any. lire males 
committed without hard labour have not yet suffered very severely, 
but when we come to the men undergoing hai'd labour for throe 
months on this reduced i^ation we see the cruellest result of the ex¬ 
periment. But sickness, languor, and inability to execute a due share 
of taskwork, are to bo found in both classes whenever hard labour 
is required. Experts in the gaols tell us that the reduced rations 
might perhaps suffice—though even liere they are doubtful—for people 
who had absolutely nothing to do, but that the reduction bfjgins to 
tell immediately they are put to a task. This, too, was the experience 
of those who managed the relief camps and relief works, In the 
gaols, as we said, the eilect of the change has been disastrous. During 
the year 1876 the rate of moi-tality in the Bombay House of Correc¬ 
tion was only 19 5 per millo. But with the introduction of the new 
scale the rate of mortality in one of the groat gaols in our Presidency, 
has recently been upwards of 96 per mille. In the Bombay House of 
CoiTection the daily average sick from all diseases in 1876 was only 
4*6 per cent. The present daily average sick in one of the Presidency 
gaols is more than 9 per cent., with an additioiifd 4| per cent, of con¬ 
valescents. In the hospitals food is given libeially, and even as much 
as 4 oz. of alcohol is daily ndminiKstered if required. The prisoners 
take their turn hero to l)e recruited, and, but for these periods ot 
comparative luxury, the mortality, large enough already, would have 
been far greater. At the same time they are not admitted until in 
some sort of danger, and the cost of restoring them cannot have been 
far short of the saving effected in their diet. The gaols are unusually 
full now, the extra prisoners being due to thefts and misdemeanours 
connected with the famine. Many of the famine prisoners were in 
a very weak state of health on admission, and the time chosen to 
change the diet experimentally, was, to say the least of it, lujfor- 
tunate. In the coume of our inqmiies we lieard of one wretched 
man in the faiume districts wdio was driven by hunger to commit 
suicide. He was discovered in time, and punished by a term of im¬ 
prisonment on rations which are slowly doing for him what he wickedly 
attempted himself. We also heard that the prisoners who grind the 
grain have now to he specially prevented from snatching and eating 
it raw. In bringing the matter before the public we are anxious that 
those who have had practical experience of the way the experiment 
has far ed, should he invited or permitted to lay then' opinions before 
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Government. The gaolers, the gaol surgeons, and the oilicial visitors 
are thoroughly convinced of the necessity of^ an immediate inquiry. 
Scientific men may tell us that carho-hydrates, albuminates, and fata 
mixed in a propei* proportion constitute the idail ration, and a set of 
tables may teacli us the chemical value of every food under tlie 
Indian snn. But when we learn that half a pound of pulse contains 
142 grains of the essential nitrogen, half a pound of bajri 56 grains, 
and half a pomid of rice only 40 gi*ains, we begin to see that the 
cooking of a day’s meal, to contain exactly 201*6 grains of nitrogen, 
and 400 T grains of carbon, requires as much scientific knowledge 
and care as the concoction of a doctoi-’s prescription, or tlie peiforin- 
ance of a chemical expeiiment. A pound of grain food, nicely 
assorted from varions cereals in a chemist’s laboratory, must be a 
very different thing from a pound of bajri or rice served out to hun¬ 
dreds or thousands of men in a gaol or a relief camp. But the failure 
of a scale of diet which, at worst, was almost twice as good as the 
fVimous 1-lb. ration should prevent any repetition of the one mistake 
made in tlie treatment of the late famine. If all the questions con¬ 
nected with the famine are, as we bear, to be subrrvittod to a Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee, the evidence as to the working of this new scale 
of diet in the Presidency gaols will he of the greatest importance. 


APPENDIX B. 

No. 568.. Office of Sanitary Commissioner, 

Madras, May 24, 1877. 

From 

The, Sanitary Commissioner^ Madras, 

To 

The Additional Secretary to Government, 

—With reference to the discussion m regard to the amount of 
food necessaiy for the maintenance of health of natives of India, I have 
the honour to state for the information of His Grace in Council, that 
feeding strongly the importance of the subject, I forwarded to Professor 
Sir Robert Clinstison, BaH., of Edinburgh, a copy of Proceedings of 
Government, No. 757, of March 1, containing my letter, No. 115, of 
February 13, and requested Sir Robert Christison to be good enough 
to advise me whether my protest against the reduction of the famine 
relief wage to the basis of one pound of cereal gi*ain a day, was or 
was not justified by scientific and practical observation, in regard to 






dietaries. I have now to sulbimt for the infonna tion of Government a 
copy of Bir Kcbert Ohristisoifs reply. 


2. Sir Hobert Ohrktison was not aware of the spechd inquiry 
made in India in 1863, regarding the nature and aTnount of food con¬ 
sumed by the free population, and by prisoners in gaols. The results 
of this inqnky wont to show that in the South of India, a t least, the 
people were not so entirely dependent ojx gram diet as superficial 
writers have frequently assorted. It was shown that the so-called 
vegetarian castes used milk, curds, and butter, to a large extent, in 
their food, while the great bulk of the labouring poor used animal food 
and pulses rich in nitrogen whenever they could, get them, and that 
their staple food grains were richer than rice in albuminous consti¬ 
tuents. It was a direct consequence of this inquiry that the ga ol diets 
in this Presidency were revised in 1867, and the effect of this change 
was, as already pointed out, a i-eduction of mortality from more than 
10 per cent, to an average for the last nine years of about 2-^ percent, 

3. As this subject is one of great public interest, I would suggest 
that Bir Eobort Ob iistisoiv’s opinion may be placed at the disposal of 
the press. 

I have the honour to be, Bii*, 

Your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) W, R. Cornish, f.r.c.s., 

Sanitary Comnmftioner. 

[Enclosure.) 

Edinburgh, April 18, 1877. 

Bear Dr. Cornish,—I received your letter a ^veek ago, and the 
folio print yesterday. 

1. Mere practkial experience is a very dangerous guide to a dietary 
for a body of men, The fact is, in this matter, what is called practical 
experience is nothing else than loose observation. I could mention 
many striking instances from practical men trusting to their practical 
experience. But perhaps Sir Richard Temple will be satisfied with 
the history of the victualling of our troops for the Crimean war. The 
authorities at the Horse Guards provided the men with a dietary 
wiiich proved to contain less real nutriment tlian their food in bar¬ 
racks or gairison at home, and not above one half of what was 
required for the labour and hardships which they had to undergo. 
Their hai’dships accounted of course in part for the sad result. But a 
sufficient dietary would have enabled them to resist these hardships, 
as had been found before wnth our Navy seamen exposed to equal 
labour, and quite as gi'eat hardships of a different kind. 

Bir Richard Temple will find the facts I mention in the Crimean 
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Report of Sir John MoNeill and Colonel Tulloch. Buh I may ad<l 
that when Sir John on his return asked at tire Horse Guards how 
they had fallen into such an error, he was told that they were not 
aware that there was any other way of valuing a dietary except 
practical observation. Neveitheless the analytical method was at 
that time well known to scientific men, had been taught by myself for 
twenty-two years to largo classes, and would have poiTrted out the 
eiTor in five minute^s. 

2. But neither shonlcl scientific analysis ho tiuisted to singly, It 
must be tested by practical observation, and the two methods 
together will supply truatworthy results. 

.3. Caution should be observed in applying the results of scientific 
inquiry in Europo to India. In all my investigations my sid>jectB 
have been bodies of men of British race. 

Now there is something in the constitution of the grain-eating 
Indian races which seems in tlie course of ages to have adapted it to 
a very different dietary from that found most suitable here. There 
can be no doubt whatever that men of British race do not thrive so 
well, and are incapable of much labour, unless their dietary contains a 
fair proportion either of the mixed albuminoid principles of mtiat or of 
albumen itself, animal or vegetable, or lastly of caseine, in the shape 
of milk; hut the long habit of ages seems to have rendered the Indian 
grain-eaters independent of any of these powerful aliments. 1’herefoi‘e 
you will see that a spe(‘ial inquiry is requii-ed for ascertaining the 
dietary of these people suitable for them in the various circumstances 
of life. 

I am not aware of any such inquiry in India but one; and that is 
a report by Dr. G. 0. Sutherland in 1871, on the prisons of Oude. 

4. Dr. Sutherland, on entering on duty m Inspector-General, found 
the health of the prisoners very bad, the inortality being ten per cent. 
In two years ho reduced it to two per cent. This was brought about 
by various changes, and among these by increasing somewhat and 
varying their food. I am very sorry that I have been unable to lay 
my hands on my notes on this interesting subject. 

Of course they will all be found in Dr. Sutherland^s report. I 
now send, liowever, a copy of his table for prisoners undergoing hard 
labour. I cannot at present sustain this strain of computing the 
nutriment, but it may be seen at a glance that the nitrogenous food 
constitutes a large proportion of the whole. Of course you know 
nothing is more certain than that the nutriment in a dietary must 
increase with the amount of labour. 

6. In practically observing the effect of any experimental dietary 
the main test is to weigh the men every 14 days. If there is Ji pro¬ 
gressive diminution in a large proportion of them the dietary is fiulty, 
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and will ero long caasts serious consequences. Dr. Sutliorlanrl found 
tliafc under Ilia improved scales of diet tlie men went out one pound 
lieavier than on admission. 

6, In applying European ohservations to India, account slionld be 
taken of the inferior bulk of the men. The average weight of about 
l,.b()0 Oude prisoners was 106 pounds, without clothes. The average • 
weic'ht of the ailult prisoners in the General Prison at Perth is 140 
pounds. It is plain, therefore, that men so different in bulb must 

require a material difference of food. 

7. The last point which occurs to me is that a very meagre fare 
will Serr e for prisoners and the destitute iwor for short terms of a 
week or a fortnight, but that it would he a grievous error to suppose 
that the same fare will answer for long terms of several months. 

This fact has been sub.stautiated by careful observations expressly 
made here a few years ago. 

I am, yours truly, 

(Signed) E. Chuistison. 

p g_On the principles already explained, it is my opinion that 

the dietary proposed by Six- Eichard Temple is both insufficient in 
quantity, and ill chosen. 

DiETABY or THE PiaSOlN-EKS IN Ovm ON HABD LABOUR, AS REPOBMED .BY 


Dr. SUTlIEBIaANJ), 1871. 


I. Daih/i 1. Wheat flour coarsely 


sifted and made into 

cakes. Taken with 1. chtk,^ grs. 


or II. 


x.cnxK,* 

.10 6 - 20*25 


2. Grain, parched (eaten 


.2 0 « 4‘5() Cicer aMmum. 

] 0 100 « 0 23 



0 80 = 0*08 Capsicum unnumn. 


IL Four days weekly: 1. Dhall ^ . 2 


2 0 « 4*50 From various peas. 


2, Ghee boiled with 
pepper and salt into 
thick pea-soup 


30 « 0 08 Clamficd Imlier. 


III. Three dm/e toeeJeh/: 1. Fresh 


0 » 12*15 Spinach. 


2. Oil hoiled with peppr 
and salt into thick 
soup 


38 r= 0*03 Mustard Oil 
usually 


» .1 chittack 2 ounces, a 


standard of weight in the North-West Provinces. 
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Notandum ,—^ For some months after the fiUtumii harvest j maize and 
various sorts of millet, PenicillaTia spicata, Sorghum vulgare gns. are sub¬ 
stituted for wheat, being cheapier. But in consequence of their inferior 
nutritive value the daily allowance is increased to 24*70 ounces.’ 


Feb. 8, 1871. 

True copy, 


(Signed) Gt. 0. SuTHmiAKD, M.D. 

(Signed) VV, B. Cornish, F.R.O.S;, 

Scmitary Commissioner for Madras, 
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In the narrative of famine administration for Madras, 
particulars are given of the extraordinary activity 
■which was manifested by the mercantile community 
in importing grain. The quantity imported by sea 
with its value will be found in the following table 



Average of 8 previous 
years 

Actuals. 

1877. 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 


Tons Cwt 

Ks 

Tons Cwt 

lia 

6 Months. July to De¬ 
cember 1876 




164,740 

1 

146,00,262 

Januuiy 1877 . 

4,301 

13 

2,63,457 

76,969 

16 

01,36,738 

PohiTiary . . • 

6,913 

14 

3,63,965 

69,067 

12 

72,67,364 

March . . 

6,062 

6 

8,18,016 

48,397 

19 

49,16,848 

April . . 

May .... 

June . 

3,881 

19 

2,33,644 

41,780 

15 

39,26,697 

3,171 

14 

1,81,413 

37,806 

2' 

39,76,560 

6,966 

16 

2,83,072 

26,801 

10 

28,74,766 

July .... 

9,202 

18 

4,86,790 

67,028 

8 

76,02,374 

August 

8,820 

13 

4,71,236 

76,092 

1 

97,96,130 

September 

October 

8,601 

0 

0,82,967 

66,270 

16 

66,02,542 

November 

14,609 

16 

16,65,893 

13,463 

0 

13,87,576 

December . 

20,689 

3 

22,83,726 

9,001 

3 

9,07,043 

January 1878 , 

30,CH37 

1 

.33,70,160 

11,647 

10 

12,60,070 


Under any circumstances, with an open sea-board 
and with the enterprise which characterises the mercan¬ 
tile community of Madras, it was clear that imports 
would be large: the difficulty was to decide how the grain 
could be conveyed to the distressed districts. The rail- 
Avays solved the question. Sir Andrew Clarke, from his 
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place in the Legislative Council in Calcntta, in December 
1877, said:—‘ The railways bare proved the saviour of 
Southern India/ To this remark there can be no 
denial. By the Madras railways alone, 800,000 tons 
of grain were carried into the interior and distributed 
through the districts. As soon as the difficulty was 
seen, efforts were made to meet the increased traffic. 
Passenger trains were cancelled, and the carriage of 
grain was given the preference over all other descrip¬ 
tions of traffic. The line from Madras to Arconuna 
was doubled to facilitate the conduct of traffic. One 
of the chief objects to which Sir Richard Temple 
directed his attention whilst in Sonthern India was 
that of increasing the carrying power of the railways, 
and with Captain Bisset, R.E., spent much time 
in consideration of this subject; lie penned a large 
number of minutes, which had some effect in relieving 
great pressure at particular junctions, and in simplify¬ 
ing arrangements. The capabilities of the railways 
was a subject in which tlie Duke of Buckingham and 
Chandos, once chairman of the London and North- 
Western Railway in England, took particular interest, 
and over which his Grace spent much time. The 
Governor was ably .nssisted by the railw.ay officials— 
particularly Mr. R. B. Elwin, the agent and manager, 
and Mr. Herbert Church, the traffic manager. Arrange¬ 
ments made by his Grace, when it was found that the 
raihvay was unable to carry of!' all the grain imported, 
caused much dissatisfaction among merchants. Railway 
trucks were registered in advance, not according to the 
largeness of the trade of the importer, but according 
to order of application. The consequence was that two 
or thi’ee truck.s on a particular day would be reserved for 
a firm which had cliartered three or four steamers, one 
or two of which were at the time unloading, and a whole 
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truck to Parthasarathy Chettiar, who never imported on 
his own account, but bought a few hundred bags of rice 
for transit up country, or it might be who had no grain 
of his own whate ver, and was merely making a profit in 
selling the trucks allotted to him to others. Many repre¬ 
sentations were made to Government, but no improved 
system was introduced, A merchant in the south ot 
the Presidency, writing to the authorj ssrxys; 

The Governmont scheme lor granting available trucks to all 
registered applicants attracted some 1,200 to 1,400 men belonging to 
Tuticorinand tlie district, with the certainty of drawing an occasional 
prize. Many of the successful applicants sold their trucks to im¬ 
porters, others taking advantage of the stocks held by importers, aucl 
their inability to move them along the line of rail or to promise 
carriage to customei's, bought importers' grain at their own puces, 
that is at prices dictated to mporters not by consumers, but by the 
Governor’s order. The consequence was that petty dealers who would 
have otherwise bought grain along the lino, and carfcmen who would 
have worked out lico, thus supplementing the railway power, were 
drawn to Tuticorin, and in combination with their friends in the 
district, virtually held the markets in the face of the importers, who 
had to incur the long risk and supply the capital. Ib may be asked 
whv, under such circumstances, did not importers engage in the cart 
trade alluded to. The reply is simple. Importers had no facilities m 
knowing the demand of every isolated village, and would have been 
imposed upon at every turn. Besides, the order opened a very wide 
door for bribing railway officials. Natives who recognised the order 
as unjust applied the only antidote they knew of. 

The Governor’s order was defective and actu/dly injurious, with¬ 
out, as far as I can discover, any redeeming virtue. 

(1) Because it disturbed the action of many petty dealers and 
cartmen, who were in the habit of resorting to Tuticorin to purcha.se 

and take awmy grain in carts. i • 

(2) Because it discouraged importers, who frequently lost in 

their iuiports for the sole benefit of truck dealers. 

(3) Because it incmased the price to consumers of the mterior, 
giving truck dealers the command of the market here and in the 
interior, raising up middlemen who were pernicious. 

(4) Because it fostered bribery amongst native railway employes. 

In a country stricken by famine I conceive the ruling power 

should sock to attract early imports, and strain every nerve to sustain 
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thorn at the highest possible level. This can be best done in a steady 
and elTective way by letting importers pocket every available pie per 
bag tliat consumers are out of pocket. It becomes a struggle between 
the two. The giund object must be to keep on terms with importers, 
and secure to consumers the lowest poisaiblo rates (hai importers will 
go on at. Stimulate tho importer to import his bags for one, and 
the true policy is achieved. Help the impoiter to consider 8 as. 
profit on two bags of grain as equal to a rupee on one bag, and tho ugli 
truck dealers may object, the consumer will reap the benefit. Such a 
policy would have been an intelligent policy, and under such a policy 
profits would have been held at a minimum for tho benefit of con¬ 
sumers, instead of being turned into a loss for the benefit of truck 
dealers. 

T)ie Governor of Madras had it in his power to say to importers, 
* The railway carriage is insufficient to sii 2 )ply the country with tho 
^food required, but as you find the capital and rim the risk, neither of 
which the Government will undertake and guarantee, a fair distribu¬ 
tion will be made of all available carriage on a raid footing, ac¬ 
cording to the capital invested and the risk undertaken.’ On the other 
hand ho bad it in his power to say, * Importers may impoiii as much 
as they like, hut the cariying power of the country shall be given to 
the non-importer in equal propoiiiion with that given to importers, and 
as thei*e will bo fifty non-importers against every importer, the im¬ 
porter shall be kept at a distance £i*om the consumer, and from the mo¬ 
nopoly of the carrying power in the non-impoiiier’s bands. Importers 
mtisfc submit to them values without reference to the consumer’s price.’ 

It is almost incredible that the Governor chose the latter, and 
persisted in it in the face of representations and expostulations from 
all the commercial cii’cles of the Presidency. Though I have seen fifty 
reasons against his policy, I have never seen one hi its favour that 
would bear investigation. 

My oxpeifienco is that my imports would have gone into con¬ 
sumers’ hands at least 8 annas per bag cheaper, and my imports and 
profits would have been larger, if the Governor had adopted the fii’st 
line of action. Presuming this to be the expeiience of other importoi-s, 
the upshot is, that on the imports, say 13,000,000 of bo,gs, a sum more 
than equal to the Mansion House Belief Pund has been forced out of 
consumers’ pockets for tho benefit of middlemen, and to the injury of 
importer. 

W liat was expected from the Madras Kailway at the 
period of the Viceroy’s visit will appear from the fol- 
low'ing passages occurring in a despatch from Lord 
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L 5 ^tton to the Marquis of Salisbury. Lord Lytton 
said:— 

Much discussion has taken place during the past week oil the 
working and the reqnirementa of the M-adras Railway, Seventeen 
‘additional engines and 100 waggons have, dming August, been 
liormwed from other lines and sent to JVfadras i 100 mole waggons 
will shoitly arrive fi'ora the Baroda lino; the Madras Railway is 
receiving from England six to eight now powerful engines per month; 
200-metre-gauge waggons are on their way (some have actually 
arrived) from State linos for work on the South Indian Railway. 
The double line from Madras to Arconiim has lieen opened for traffic. 
The despatches of grain from the Madi'aa terminus are reaching 1,800 
tons a day, while the despatches inland from Nogapatam and Beyimre 
are keeping up to the mark. I anticipate that the several Madras 
railways will, if grain he consigned in sufficient quantities, despatch 
inland the full quantity required daily, namely;— 

From Madras terminus hy the Madras Railway 

„ Beyporo. 

„ E,aicliore. 

By the South ladiau Railway . 

„ canal and road from Madras. 

Total. , . ♦ 

Under these circumstances the Government of India have for 
the present refrained from compelling other guaranteed lines, by 
forced Government requisition, to lend more rolling stock than they 
can willingly spai’e to the Madras Railway; and we are the more 
anxious not to make requisitions, if it can possibly be helped, because 
the other railways have loyally obeyed our request for loans of rolling 
stock as far as they possibly could, and because we do not know what 
urgent need may spring up for grain transport in other parts of the 
Empire which are threatened with swircity. 

Though the Madras railways, by working full power, can thus 
almost meet the necessities of the case, yet it is by no means certain 
that they can continue to do so, or that they will be prepared for new 
demands which may arise if the nortli-east monsoon fails. Some of 
their engine and waggon stock is very old, and may become unservice¬ 
able before the crisis is over ; the northern niilways may, if difhculty 
comes in Upper India, have to reclaim the engiiies they have lent. 
In order therefore to provide against possible diflSculties, v e have 
telegraphed to your Lordship suppoiting the Madras Govornment in 
their indent of August 17 for 20 more engines, 600 waggons, and 40 


Tons 

1,800 

400 

900 

800 

600 

4,600 
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brake-vans; and we liave asked for 20 more engines in addition to the 
Madras indent. You have informed ns by telegraph that 500 of tlxese 
waggons will reach India within ten weeks’ time. We hope that this 
additional stock, together with 30 new heavy engines now arriving, 
will enable the Madras mil ways to meet all emergencies. We have 
asked that the 40 new engines should, for reasons explained in ray 
collf agues’ railway letter, quoted in paragraph 10 of the pi‘esent letter, 
form part of tlie State resei've of engines. 

It has been mentioned that the imlways will carry the required 
amount of grain, if only it is consigned by the trade. And upon the 
question whether private trade will send into the famine country all 
the grain that is required, the safety of the people depends. It can¬ 
not be said that the trade sends all the country can take, for the dear 
pi'ices ruling in so many districts would show that more grain would 
be readily bought, if sent. But this much is certain; private trade 
is still consigning to the famine country much more grain than the 
railways can carry into the interior. In previous letters we have 
reported that more than 100,000 tons of grain are awaiting despatch 
at or near the railway stations in the Central Provinces. The Bengal 
exportable suiplus, if the crop now in the ground tuins out well, will 
not fail short of 350,000 tons. Already 100,000 tons of freight, 
chiefly steamer freight, has been taken up for despatch of gi*ain from 
Calcutta to Madras ports during the present month. Tlie actual 
despatches of rice from Bengal to Madras wei’e 53,226 tons, or an 
average of 3,800 tons daily, during the foiinight ending August 29. 
The despatches from Burmah to Madras were only 400 tons during 
the same period ; so that thei’o would seem to be truth in the opinion, 
generally expressed by merchants, that the Burmah rice ports have no 
rnoie grain to send till next crop comes to market in December. 
Prom Saigon it was reported that 160,000 tons were icady for export, 
but that most of this would go to China, where also there is a large 
famine demand. But a telegram from the Governor of the Straits 
Settlements, dated Septemljer 1, has told us that the Siamese Govern¬ 
ment has prohibited the export of rice from Bankok until September 
30, on account of the threatened dearth in those territories. At the 
same time the Persian Government has prohibited grain exportation 
from Eushire. It would seem therefore that, for the pi-esent, India 
cannot expect food supplies from further Asia, but must send the sur¬ 
plus of the north to supply the deficiency of the south. Por the 
present, and so far as we can fomsee, any gi*ain imix>rt€d by Govern¬ 
ment would occupy railway waggons to the exclusion of private 
despatches, and would paralyse trade to an indefinite extent. 
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Tlie work actually performed by the various rail¬ 
ways converging upon and running through the Madras 
Presidency will be found in the following series of 
tables, kindly prepared at the author’s request by the 
Railway Department:— 


A. 

SlAIEMHUT SHOWINO 'XHIi QtTANlITir OF GeAIN FORWAROBI) FROM THE 
XrNDKR.WENXtOaEn SXATIom FROM AtrSITST 1870 TO Notembbb 1877. 


1‘oriodB 

1 Madras 

a 1. Ky. 

Bey pore 

O.I.P.Ry 

. Total 

Earnings 

1876 
August. 
Septembfir 
October 
November 
December 
.1877 

J anuary 
February 

March . 

April . 

May 

.Tune 

August , 
September 
October 
November 

Tons 

8,008 

6;890 

10,958 

13,208 

80,746 

27,186 

20,113 

87,406 

34,272 

83,096 

86,800 

43,784 

47,866 

89,070 

28,160 

28,089 

Tons 

l/>78 

S,030 

5,124 

2,432 

1,837 

1,151 

481 

1,835 

1,168 

2,898 

2,519 

8,467 

8,(583 

8,391 

920 

1,607 

Tons 

113 

228 

1,121 

1,952 

5,570 

10,275 

8,982 

6,161 

9,072 

11,669 

8,418 

9,495 

10,663 

12,253 

7,210 

6,607 

Tons 

4,039 

5,163 

4,921 

7,951 

12,281 

7,872 

10,665 

0,138 

8,017 

10,599 

11,487 

13,683 

11,765 

10,142 

4,411 

821 

Tons 

8,823 

13,806 

22,124 

25,543 

49,933 

46,488 
40,241 
54,539 
58,129 
68,362 
58,224 
70,420 
73,0(56 
70,856 
40,707 
37,] 74 

Ra. As P 

76,822 15 0 
08,429 12 0 
206,638 3 0 
248,006 10 0 
392,101 14 0 

307,13.9 1 0 
3.30,630 1 0 
423,361 10 0 
418,881 0 0 
411,479 9 0 
4.37,204 6 0 
483,047 2 0 
544,684 4 0 
482,042 4 0 
203,060 11 0 
294,344 4 0 

Total 

430,838 

85,176 

100,780 

130,646 j 

724,339 i 

5,680,947 15 9 
































— 

Items 

1876 

1877 

August 1 

September. 

October | 

December 

February 

April 

June 

August 

October 

November 

1. It tiling Stock Available, 

, Total mileage . . . 

Number of cagines on hire . 

„ new . . 

- ,, „ under repair. 

,, „ in steam daily 

„ yeliicles constructed, 

new 

„ „ on hire. . 

„ ,, under repair 

attbeendof 

! the month 

248,368 I 

30 

98 

- 1 

1 

114 i 

1 

i 

250,.278 

31 

97 

183 

292,399 

27 

101 

241 

! 

376,262 

4 

23 

108 

4 

152 

343,400 

10 

24 

106 

181 

i 

390,385 

21 

31 

117 

100 

186 

305,007 

21 

2 

29 

119 

300 

243 

430,635 • 
21 

10 

31 

125 

12 

300 

197 

384,795 

35 

16 

38 

139 

6 

: 220 

123 

15 

16 

41 

122 

8 

; 278 

i Altogether 40 engines have been hired ftoui time to time. 



Altogether 500 Yehicle.s have been hired from time to time. 

---—- 

i 2. Number of Ertra Hands Em¬ 











ployed. 

Total euginemen and firemen 

a34 

329 

320 

345 

374 

398 

414 

470 

488 

: — 

,, of all artificers . 

1703 

1890 

1861 

1901 

2120 

2177 

2257 

2383 

2450 

— 

„ coolies .... 

1019 

1051 

1264 

1432 

1607 

1708 

1788 

2030 

2019 

— 

„ superintendence, clerks, etc. 

105 

104 

106 

106 

109 

11.3 

116 

120 

122 

— 

Total . 

3251 

3374 

3551 

3784 

4210 

4396 

4575 

5003 

5079 

— 

3. Number of trains run out of \ 
Vitricrus 8tafi(t7is . . . > 

No available record in the Locomotive Department. 

4. Number of Locomotives and 

Waggons that broke do^cn . 

Cannot well be answered in this form. Vide average number under repair. 

5. Average of Work done and Pay 








1 



received hf/ each employ^ in 








1 



excess of what m usual. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

i Es. 



1 Total overtime per month . 

5155 

5301 

8498 

13;2S8 

11,873 

11,516 

15,377 

! 16,456 

1 — 

— 


St 


Does not include anything chargeable to capital. 
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B. Madr.\5 Railway— contlmted. 

Statement shoiving tke Waggmi RoUing Stock in use month by month from Septeniber 3S76 to September 1877. 


Stock 

187B 

1877 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. : March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Madras Railway . 

Hired. 

Total 

2G5y 

2Go9 

2659 

1 2659 

2659 

2659 

2650 

2659- 

2659 

2659 

2659 

800 

2659 

800 

2659 

800 


2659 

2659 i 

1 2659 

2659 

2669 

2059 

2659 

2659 1 

1 2659 

2959* 

2959 

2959 


Passenger trains discontinued, 

passenger trains between Madras and Vellore, and between Arcouum and Triputty, were discontinued on February 4, 

18/7. 

The cewly class trains between Madras and JoUarpet, between Jollarpet and Erode, between Arconum and Cuddapah, and be¬ 
tween Joliarpet and Bangalore, were discontinued on August 1, 1877. . . ■- • , 


C. 


Statement shotting additional Staff' emjioged in the Trgffe Department month 5?/ month during tke Famine over and above the Staff 
_ employed in August 1870, on the Madras RaUicay. 


Items 

1876 

1877 

Sept. 

<3ct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

March 

Ai»-a 

May 

Jtme 

July 

August 

Sept. 

Oct, 

Not, 

Office establishment . , 

Station staff. 

Train staff 

Overtime allowance . . . 
Telegraph department . , 

No, 

3 

rs. 

391 

Ko. 

43 

10 

No. 

139 

20 

2151l1 8 

No. 

2 

244 

40 

rs. 

295 15 C 

No. 

1 

270 

43 

297^2 6 

i 

No. 

6 

284 

42 

rs. 

173 9 G 
1 1 

No. 

2 

336 

38 

rs, 

113 9 6 
4 

No. 

5 

364 

39 

167 0 0 
1 

No. 

9 

379 

38 

No. 

12 

369 

40 

rs. 

103 6 2 

i 

No. 

11 

426 

53 

IS. 

177 13 2 

No. 

24 

424 

54 

rs. 

3912 9 

No. 

25 

476 

66 

20?3 4 
- 1 

No. 

30 

484 

66 

rs, 

125 8 2 
! - 

No. 

35 

492 

61 

rs. 

70 9 6 
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Railway extension forms an important feature in the 
famine policy of the future, as described in Sir John 
Strachey’s speech in the Legislative Council in Decem¬ 
ber 1877. The value of railways and good roads con¬ 
nected with them, without which their full usefulness 
cannot be developed, is very great indeed. Their 
effect on prices also, iirespective of the actual carriage 
of the grain, is an element to be considered. The 
knowledge that in a few days at most, large supplies 
can be imported, keeps down excessive prices, which an 
increased demand is likely to produce. The impossi¬ 
bility of forming a cori-ect estimate of the quantity 
of stored grain—the knowledge, if it exists, being con¬ 
fined to the class who deal in the produce—renders 
the grain trade to outsiders one of great risk. Grain 
dealers naturally wish to make the maximum of profit, 
and the stores are withheld until competition is roused. 
A famine or scarcity is the grain-dealer’s opportunity, 
and he cannot, more than any other trader, be blamed 
for making the most of his opportunity. While rail¬ 
ways afford the quickest mode of transit and equalise 
supply, they are not alone the saviour of the people. 
Grain may be poured into a district, but the poor and 
the destitute must be enabled to purchase it. Thousands 
may starve in the midst of plenty, as can be seen in 
every metropolis, even in the greatest of the world. In 
the Irish famine there were ships and ports, and means 
of transport, but the people had to be helped to purchase. 
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‘FREE’ TRADE IN FAMINE 
TIMES. 



IliLSiiWHERE the stoi’y has been told of the dispute 
between the Governments of India and Madras re¬ 
garding purchase of grain ; the policy of the former 
has been vindicated. A few considerations, apart from 
the actual circumstances which caused so much and 
such angry feelings, may be of interest. The expres¬ 
sion ‘ free ’ as regards trade applies more properly to 
an unrestricted or unburdened trade than to one in 
which Government is directly concerned. Taking the 
expression, however, in the latter sense, which is now 
meant, it may be well to examine the condition of 
things in former famines, and weigh the result of non¬ 
intervention and the result of intervention. In the 
Oi’issa famine more than a million of people died of 
starvation, the result of non-intervention. This was 
justly considered a blot on British administration, and 
action likely to have a similar result was studiously 
avoided in the subsecpient Bengal famine. But if the 
causes of the Orissa famine be enquired into and the 
cost of the Government transport of grain be calculated, 
it will be found that grain Avas not imported into Orissa 
from causes which equally prevented Government aid 
and also private trade from taking adequate action. 
The coast was shut by the monsoon, and there were 
no roads. A railway to Orissa from Calcutta would 
have prevented the loss of life, but without such means 
of communication neither Government nor private trade 
could help the people. 

T 2 





The carriage of grain from a dear to a cheap place 
is evidently not an economical remedy; it is a question 
of carrying facilities. In the Bengal famine, on the 
other hand, there were no such conditions as existed in 
Orissa. There was not a tempestuous sea-coast, nor an 
isolated territory. Roads existed ; they were not cut to 
pieces by the abnormal traffic, Government and private 
grain passing and repassing on the same roiid'. Such 
was the result, most disastrous to the revenue, of 
Government interference in 1874, and so strong was the 
impression it left on the Government of India, that strict 
non-interfei’ence with private trade has now become a 
recognised policy. In a distressed district, where prices 
are higher tlian elsewhere, trside seeks that district as 
a matter of course. Government, however, have still 
to aid the distressed. In the Bellary district in the 
Madras I’residency in J8GG, when prices were abnormal 
on account of distress, trade never ceased. The dis¬ 
trict had prospered in former years by good cotton 
prices. The liarvests had been scanty, but wages had 
kei)t up, and grain poured into the district for mouths 
before the crisis of distress. There was no railway 
then, and want of water and fodder made trade very 
difficult; nevei’theless traffic kept on. • 

An attempt was made to import some tons of grain 
for the use of the destitute. The grain was given 
gratis by Government at Bangalore. It was carried 
half-way to Bellary for notliing, but the double cost of 
carriage the other half-way to Bellary made the grain 
as dear as it was in the worst time of distress. More¬ 
over, the carriage broke down, the contractors failed, 
the bullocks died of famine and tlie drivers of cholera. 
There was, therefore, no effectual competition with 
native transport or pj-ices. 

It is not in the least to be supposed that there can 
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be a saving of money by Government carriage rather 
tlian by native carriage. Government always pays 
extra, and its agents have not the stimulus of private 
profit. Personal interest produces the greatest effect 
all over the -WTirld, and Government support is only 
claimed by schemes not sufficiently remunerative. To 
buy dear and sell cheap is not an uncommon occurrence 
in Government operations; but this, though not affect¬ 
ing Government, would soon terminate the career of 
a merchant. 

When means of communication are open to a district 
free trade enters, and all Government competition 
with that trade is only and wholly evil. Private 
traders can make mucli better bargains as regards 
carriage tlian Government. Their distribution is more 
economical, and self-interest is admitted to be the 
greatest factor in all such transactions. The ai-gument, 
therefore, that Government can intervene wdth advan¬ 
tage -when pi’ivate trade cannot, is unsound when the 
subject is fully investigated. Government has a func¬ 
tion to perform, it has to save the lives of its subjects; 
but it does so most effectually when it constructs roads 
and thus facilitates trade, and when by giving wages to 
the destitute it enables them to buy food and live. A 
case occurred in the time of the famine of 1866, in a 
district next to Orissa, which was overflowed by the 
destitute from that province. Grain was sent by a 
mercantile firm from Madras, and had to be sold for 
less than prime cost; it had to compete w'ith Govern¬ 
ment grain sent there, and yet the famine wR.s not 
stopped by the comparative cheapness of grain in the 
distressed district. The real relief would have been to 
have enabled the distressed to buy the grain; to have 
employed the poor at liberal wages. When wages are 
good trade is active, and the converse holds good. 
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Trade follows profit. It may, of course, be argued 
that it would be cbea[>er for Government to pay W'ages 
with grain, but there are many difficulties and draw¬ 
backs in payment with so bulky a commodity—trans¬ 
port, storage, distribution, the liability to damage and 
to peculation. But whenever Government, with its 
indifference to loss, deals in grain, it paralyses private 
trade, which cannot make head against so formidable 
a competitor. In the anxiety to save life conditions of 
trade are overlooked. Wherever, on the contrarj', there 
are open communications, private trade has been found 
equal to the emergency, only Government has its part 
still to play in enabling the destitute to purchase food. 

The question is wholly one of open communications. 
As regards relief when communications are open. 
Government has a choice; it may attract destitute 
persons from a distressed district by offering work 
and wages out of the distressed locality, or it may 
open remunerative public works, if such are feasible, 
in the locality. It is a question of comparative 
economy ; it may be more economical to carry the 
man to the wmrk than to carry the work to the man. 
When people starve in the midst of cheap prices, their 
destitution must be great. 
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In respect to administration each district, in the 
Madras Presidency at least, was, during the famine 
period, an irnpeiium in iinperio. The mode and order 
of relief adopted may, therefore, be fairly understood if 
the procedure of one district is given. The district of 
Coimbatore is, perhaps, above the average in carefid 
famine administi’ation, its collector having had expe¬ 
rience in Bellary in a similar disaster in 1866. It may, 
however, be useful to cite it for the purpo.se of illusti'a- 
tion. In this district the Government relief was orio-i- 
nally confined to public works organised by the collector 
and his division officers. A forecast of the results of the 
failure of the north-east monsoon in 187 6 had been made 
about the latter end of November. In December a plan 
of works Avas prepared, tools procured, gangs organised, 
and work began wherever the need arose. No stoppage 
or hitch of any kind occurred. The repair of the neg¬ 
lected village road was first taken in hand, and cart 
tracks, indeed fair roads, leading to villages substituted 
for the narrow, cactus-overgrown, stony ravines, to which 
Avant of funds and neglect had reduced these tracks. The 
storage of metal for the trunk roads, in Avhich, for Avant of 
maintenance funds, they had ahA'ays been deficient, was 
carried on to an enormous extent. Stones Avere collected 
and broken, and arj-anged in neatly measured piles along 
the lines, of the main road. The storage Avas effected, 
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never above, but often below, the ordinary rates, Ne¬ 
glected irrigation channels were cleared of silt, a work 
well suited for tlie unskilled labourer. The irrigational 
capacity of the district could neft be increased; every 
I'iver had been laid under contribution, and there 
was more laud fitted for irrigation than water, even in 
good seasons, but in a year like that of the famine the 
rivers were very low, and their supply failed to reach 
the lower channels. Much sanitary improvement of 
villages was carried out. In Erode, Caroor, and Dhara- 
puram, the glacis of the forts was levelled and ditches 
filled up, and obstructions to ventilation removed. At 
Coimbatore town valuable ivork was carried out by the 
reclamation of a swamp close to the town which was 
caused by the ebb and flow of an irrigation tank. The 
silt in the bed was excavated and carried to the shallow 
swampy part, which was raised above high water level, 
thereby adding thirty or forty acres of valuable land 
wliich Avas immediately utilised as a plantation. The 
wnter space was contracted and deepened, so that there 
was less surface evaporation, and the salubrity of the 
tOAvn, which used to suffer from fever and cholei’a, 
greatly improved. The cost of this work urns about 
500 rs. an acre, and the mean depth of silt removed 
about feet. 

The superintendence of all famine works fell on the 
revenue officers from January till October, when the 
professional department relieved them of this onerous 
task. 

For the destitute and suffering private charity ivas 
at first organised, then supplemented by State funds, 
and, finally, wholly superseded by them Avhen the 
increasing distress put it out of the poAver of former 
contributors to continue their subscriptions. Room, 
however, Avas again found for relief funds when Brit ish 
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munificence was made available, and in no district was 
that cliarity better disbursed. 

The first mode of relief adopted wastlie distribution of 
cooked food to persona witii tickets; the next was large 
catnps with sleeping accommodation for the houseless, 
and daily task-work. The final arrangement was that of 
closed camps, where the inmates were shut up as a con¬ 
dition of relief. This mode of relief, even though modified 
to suit the various castes, was abhorrent to the habits and 
feelings of the people, and induced a great reduction of 
numbers who preferred liberty and the cliance of alms to 
confinement. Ranges of leaf huts, within inclosures, 
with sanitaiy appliances, were constructed. The accom¬ 
modation was comfortable and the food good, but still 
the confinement was unpopular, and tliousands elected 
to return to their villages rather than remain in a closed 
camp. The worst feature in this was that the parents 
took away their children with tliem, and these were 
those who mostly profited in condition by the food 
given in camps. To each large camp was attached an 
hospital—much needed, as famine diseases of dysentery, 
diarrhoea, and dropsy Avere frequent, 3’he hospitals, with 
their wards, dispensaries, and all needful accommodation, 
Avere also constructed of cocoanut leaves ; raised plat¬ 
forms were constructed for the patients, and mats and 
clothing provided. The great difficulty, when many 
people are congregated in a certain space, is sanitation. 
The Coimbatore camps Avere inspected by the A^iceroy on 
his visit to Southern Tndia, and his Excellency recorded 
bis approval of them, but thouglit the expenditure rather 
extravagant. The constant supervision of camps, Avith- 
out which great evil would liave resulted, Avas a severe 
tax on the collector and his assistants. In fact, the supcr- 
Adsion of work for nine months, and camps for fifteen, 
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involving incessant travelling, physical toil, and con¬ 
tinuous mental anxiety, was a strain on the strongest 
constitutions. This was also all extra work. In October, 
when the famine began to ebb, additional officers Avere 
vsent from the Bengal Presidency, but their ignorance 
of the language and their taking up the time of the 
superior native officials who had to attend on them and 
interpret for them, were considerable drawbacks to their 
usefulness. In fact, it seems doubtful wliether more 
good would not have resulted from employing a less 
number of local officers acquainted with the people 
and their language. 

So far the experience of one district in its general 
relief operations. Particulars may follow of the practice 
adopted for relief of paupers generally, which was only 
decided upon after much consideration and accepted as 
containing in it the teaching of much experience. 

The first principle of gratuitous relief was that the 
aid should be given in the shape of cooked food. 
There might be various inodes of fraud connected with 
the purchase of grain, its issue and the accounting for 
the same ; but when relief houses were well supervised, 
the food reached the people, and the children especially 
showed its beneficial effect. When a man does not 
supervise the issue of grain to his horses, from want of 
time or other cause, be has one test in their condition ; 
and Avhen condition steadily improved among the 
young, the relief wuis shown to be efficacious. 

There was, however, another theory started, viz., the 
food for man, Avoman, and children being alike in 
quality and only differing in quantity, it was suggested, 
and tlie local Government adopted the suggestion, that 
a dole of money should be substituted for cooked food. 
The mother it wus argued would purchase with tlie 
money milk and appropriate diet for her child. Milk, 
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however, after the cows had died, was not procurable 
to the ordinary purchaser. Only the better classes had 
been able to preserve their cows during the period 
of drought, and although they might, as a favour, sell 
the same to the collector for use in a famine camp. 
they would not part with it to outside applicants. 

It was found, as a knowledge of native character 
might have predicted, that though the mother had an 
animal affection for her child, yet in very many cases 
she loved tob:xcco and betel liut more. Paupers were 
found lying starved on the roads with t )bacco in their 
possession and some small coins. Tliey had indulged 
in these luxuries in preference to the necessaries of life. 
Infant life could not safely l>e left to the tender mercies 
of an ignorant parent. In some districts the cooked 
food relief which was first approved by Government 
was never changed for a more dubious charity. 

As regards the recipient of State relief the degrada¬ 
tion of appearing at the relief house was some test in 
preventing tlie better classes from ])artaking of the 
charity of Government until dire hunger compelled 
them to do so. In the towns, large sheds were built of 
bamboos and cocoanut leaves, gigantic caldrons allowed 
of rice being cooked in bagsfull, people were made to sit 
in order, and the attendants carried round the food 
generally and gave the recipient the contents of a tin 
measure of rice ; next followed another attendant, who 
distributed a savoury mess of tamarind and pej)per with 
an ounce or so of dhall and salt which gave a flavour to 
the otherwise insipid rice. In some districts M'ork of a 
light nature was given to those who partook of the food, 
but it Avas optional to all to stay during the night in 
sheds or obtain other shelter. In one district the 
children Avere for their own good, and to provide them 
Avith occupation, taught their letteni. 
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One argument in favour of the district camp system 
wiis that it introduced order. Tiie inmates were, by 
tiie fence surouiiding, debarred from going away. In 
spite of this, however, they climbed walls, squeezed 
through bai’ricade hedges of prickly pear, and frequently 
would be afterwards found dying on the roads. This 
sort of im])risonment was, as has been already said, most 
olfensive to the character'of the people. And it must 
be admitted that the large concourse of peo][)le which 
prevented the possibility of separate accommodation for 
each family was repugnant to those who wished to 
preserve self-respect. They would come early in the 
morning, work the whole day for their meals, and go 
home or anywhere at night, but they would not endure 
being shut up at nights, as in a gaol, with inferior food 
and house-accommodation. Be tlie idea of the natives 
right or wrong, their repugnance to closed camps was 
unmistakable. 

The next system adopted was the money dole, sup- 
jiosed to be given on house-to-house visitation. When 
a famine is sorti in the land, and ten to twenty per cent, 
of the population have to be relieved, and tlie number 
of relieving officers is necessarily few, there is no help 
but to entrust to some degree the head of the village 
with tlie distribution of money dole. The immemorial 
practice of India, and perhaps other countries, is to pay 
a percentage on favour bestowed by subordinate official 
influence. Those ivho were convicted of the offence of 
receiving part of the money dole were punished, but the 
evil was universal, and even those who were paid from 
the hand of an unimpeachable distributor voluntarily 
contributed a percentage to the village official who had 
enrolled their names as proper olijccts of relief, llouse- 
to-house visitation, the jireparatiou of correct lists, may 
be feasible in a small country, and with a sufficient staff 
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of honest controllers, but where recipients counted by 
thousands, over thousands of square miles, it is a 
gigantic operation, and one not likely to be properly 
controlled. There are limits to human power. The story 
is told of one collector, on the receipt of a list of alleged 
proper recipients for the money dole, which liacl been 
forwarded by the village officer, inspected and certilied 
by the inspector, and perused by the tahsildar, who, not 
being satisfied with the list, deputed a European officer to 
make enquiry. This officer paraded the proposed reci ¬ 
pients, and found not one in real need of relief. 

The relief camp is intended to provide temporarily 
for those who are able to work,^ and permanently (that 
is as long as they require it)’ tor those who are sick 
and unable to do any considerable amount of work 
through old age and infirmity. The temporary cases 
are those where applicants come for labour and the 
relief officer is not able at the time to provide them 
Avith labour; he mu.st not turn them away, but must 
relieve them in the camp and work them there till he 
can draft them on to a relief work. Tlie relief camp 
may also be used as a rest house for gangs on their 
way to a relief work who come with an order from 
the relief officer entitling them to food and shelter 
for the night. There is hirther the case of the emi¬ 
grants’ rest house which will be treated separately. 

The permanent cases are those who are not so 
decrepit and bedridden as to require village relief, but 
who are not fit to be sent on to a relief Avork, or to 
look after themseh'es and cook for themseU'es. They 
are the least efheient portion of those who are not fit 
to be put into .Class II. They include those Avho are iu 
^ Tlio description is from Mi\ 0. A. Elliott s Famine Code. 
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bad health but not ill enough to be put into hospital, 
and those who are convalescents and have just left 
hospital. 

Nothing- but cooked food is given at relief camps, 
the ration being one pound of rice or of ragi flour jdus 
three pies’ wortli of condiments for an adult, and half the 
quantity for a child over seven, plus two pies. A 
chapter in the Code on special treatment applies equally 
to special cases in relief camps. No raw rations are 
permitted. The daily food is given in two meals, 
morning and evening, at about 7 a.m. and 5 I'.m. 

The two conditions on which food is given at a 
relief camp are residence and work. For this rea.son 
tlie camp must be enclosed and admission or exit only 
be possible by a gate at which a guard is constantly 
posted. Sufficient accommodation must be provided 
inside for the usual population of the camp, with a 
margin over for any exceptional influx. Every person 
in the camp must be put to some vmrk, however slight, 
except those who are actually sick. The feeblest old 
woman can spin a little thread, and others can carry a 
light basket of sand to throw on the floor, or card 
cotton, or p)ick wool, and those who are a little stronger 
can collect ai.d break stones. For the sake of their 
health and spirits and self-respect, it is better they 
should do this than that they should sit idle all day. 

The establishment should consist of piaupers as far 
as possible. The only paid officials .should be the 
superintendent, the accountant, and the hospital assist¬ 
ant; but one rupee per month may be piaid to the 
overseers and to the head cook in addition to food. 
Carpenters and blacksmiths if required may be called 
in and paid in cash. But all other servants of the 
camp should be paid in food, or in raiv grain if their 
caste requires it, and should as far as possible be ap- 
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pointed from among the paupevB themselves, not from 
outside. 


The duty of the superintendent is general super¬ 
vision. He is responsible for examining the supply 
of grain received from the contractor, testing its 
quantity and quality, and entering it in the stock 
register, also for seeing that it is securely kept in a safe 
chamber under a good lock or sufficient guai'd. He is 
bound to be always present at feeding time, to see 
that the food is well cooked and the amount of it correct, 
to see that the paupers are properly organised into 
gangs and parties, are set to work at labour suitable to 
their capacities and do a sufficient quantity of the work; 
and that all members of the establisliraent do their duty 
punctually and thoroughly. He will muster the estab- 
lishinent every day and record their attendance in a 
register. He will also receive daily from the taluk 
relief officer all new admissions, will assort them into 
gangs, and see that their names are entei’ed by the 
overseer on his muster roll. 

The gangs are to be organised according to their 
capacity for work, and also, where necessary, according 
to their caste, provided they are not thereby split np 
into too small numbers. If the numbers are small, 
persons of good caste can be allowed to sit a little apart 
in working and eating from other members of the gang, 
and can have a portion of the sited walled off for them 
while still continuing to be numbered in the gang. 
The number of a gang should usually be about 40 or 
50 ; wlien the work is sedentary, like sjtinning or stone¬ 
breaking, it may be more ; when the labourers are 
scattered over a large space, as on stone-collecting, it 
should be less. The gangsman or head cooly should 
ordinarily be a respectable illiterate resident of the 
taluk in distressed cii*cumstances, who is glad to accept 
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the post for the wages of a ration half as large again 
as the ordinary one, i.e. li lbs. of grain, which may be 
given raw. The organisation of the gangs should be 
kept as niiiform as possible, so that people may know 
their work and their place and each other; they should 
sleep in the same shed, eat meals in the same place, and 
after meals go together to the same work in the same 
place, as nearly as possible. 

This establishment, which consists of cooks, water- 
carriers, rice ch‘aners or grindei’s, guards, and sweeiiers, 
should be kept dowm to a moderate strength, and should 
as far as possible be recruited from the paupers of the 
kitchen, or from respectable people of the taluk who 
are in distressed circumstances. As a rule they should 
be paid in grain, which may be given raw if desired, 
at the rate of 1,| lbs., or for the most onerous 
ta.sks 2 lbs. a day; but where the numbers are large, 
the head cook may in addition receive 1 r. per 
mensem. The number of each class of servants should 
be arranged on a sliding scale in proportion to the 
number of paupers to be attended to. The number of 
cooks should probably be about 1 per cent., but more 
may be required where rice is cooked than where ragi, 
and where the resident population is very feeble, more 
persons must be entertained to carry and distrilmte the 
cooked food than where there are able-bodied paupers 
who can be so employed. The number of water- 
women and of sweepers slionld be about the same as 
the cooks. But for the sick in hospital probably one 
sweeper will be required for 25 patients. The occupa¬ 
tion of rice-clcaning or ragi-grindiug is one that can 
be suitably given to women of re.spectable castes ; two 
women in good health sliould easily grind thirty seers 
of ragi a day, or enough for si:<ty adults ; but if they 
are enfeebled, then two relays of two women each 
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should be allowed for each mill. It is not intended in 
these rules to tie officers down to a too rigid unifonnity, 
but every superintendent and taluk relief officer is 
expected to do all in his power to combine efficiency 
with economy. 

The orphans and children deserted by their parents 
slionld be formed into a separate gang, or if necessary 
two gangs of boys and girls separately, and clqthed 
in a distinct uniform. As soon as preparations can be 
made to receive them, they should all be sent in to the 
relief camp at the district head-quarters, and not kept 
in outlying camps. The disposal of these orphans is 
in the hands of Government, and no officer is entitled 
to make any of them over to any society or private 
person without the special sanction of the Famine 
Commissioner. 

For want of sufficient and efficient European super¬ 
vision some of the camps were grossly mismanaged, 
and large sums of money were si)ent which ought 
never to have been expended ; instead of helping those 
in need, the funds supplied were squandered in minis¬ 
tering to village officials and their friends. A non¬ 
official gentleman who, at great personal inconveni¬ 
ence and solely with a desire to benefit the people, 
secured order where before there was chaos, and who 
managed, at no cost to the State, a large camp for 
several months, has yielded to the request of the 
author of tins work and has written a description of 
his experience. It is most valuable and interesting. 
He says :— 

‘ The daily allowance prescribed by Government for 
relief camps Avas to “ ordinary diet paupers ” about 
tAventy-four ouncc.s, and to “ special diet paupers ” about 
thirty-fiAm ounces of uncooked solid food, and there is 
no doubt that it was enough to sustain life Avell. 
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Dr. Dalton, the erainent physiologist, says : The 
quantity of solid food required during twenty-four 
hours by a man in full liealth and taking free exercise 
in the open air, is rather less than 2^ lbs.—that 
is, less than forty ounces.” The daily allowance of 
tlie United States soldier^ during the American Civil 
War was thirty-five ounces of solid food, though it 
is said that many of the greatest marches of that war 
were executed when the troops did not receive over 
two-thirds of tliat ainount—sometimes less tlian that 
proportion. It appears, therefore, that the rations 
prescribed for relief paupers were not much, inferior to 
those of soldiers on active duty, and they were certainly 
liberal. Moreover, when it was borne in mind that one 
or more relief camps existed as a rule in each taluk, 
responsibility for the frightful mortality in many parts 
can hardly be set to the account of district officials 
commissioned with the execution of the Government 
orders. 

^ Perhaps a few days’ experience in a relief camp— 
believed not to be wholly an exceptional one—may cast 
a ray of liglit on this subject. 

‘ Tlie camp was large enougli to permit the feeding 
of several thousand people at once. It was furnished 
with kitchen, store-slied and hospital-sheds, and was 
in general well-arranged. Twenty cooks, a sufficient 
number of scavengers, peons, carts, &c., constituted 
the working force of the camp ; all being under the 
management of three gumastalis and a superintendent. 
The salaries of the establishment aggregated about two 
hundred rupees a month, an expenditure sufficient to 
warrant expectation of good results. 


^ The writer of this narrative of camp life served with the Federal 
troops ill the American war, and was with Shorman in his march through 
Cleorgia, which accounts for the souico whence the illustration is drawn. 
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‘ Yet the number of destitute persons to be seen 
wandering in the streets and around the camp, the late 
hours for issuing food, and es])ecially tlie trequency 
with which dead bodies were found lying in out-of- 
the-way places, all indicated, to say tlie least, a 
want of efficient ruse of means at hand for relieving 
distress. 

‘ Thinking that perhaps something could be done to 
render the camp more efficient, the writer offered to 
supervise it during the severest months of 1877. Ihe 
proposition was accepted, and the native officer at the 
head of the taluk gave over charge to me. lie at the 
same time informed me that the camp was in good 
w^oiking condition, and that to guard against the ad¬ 
mission of unworthy persons, all applicants for relief 
were first examined at the taluk kachcheri. Ihose 
deemed worthy were furnished with tickets stamped with 
his own private seal, and only such ticket-holders were 
allowed in the camp. 

‘ On repairing to the camp in the evening to observe 
its work preparatory to assuming charge next day, 
I found a crowd said to number fourteen hundred in 
the enclosure. They were all arranged in divisions 
according to castes—Sndras, Mussalmans, Pariahs, and 
Chucklers—though many of those called Chucklcrs 
were in fact Christians and should have been so 
classed. Some eighty or more persons reported sick 
and oil special diet were in a shed by themselves, and 
some twenty small-pox patients were in another slied 
at a little distance from the camp. There were, 
probably, five hundred outside crying for admission, 
many of whom were, to use the medical oflicer s words, 
‘‘ in the last stages of destitution,^^ while a glance at the 
ticket-holders would have led any intelligent man to 
suspect that many of those gratuitously fed were well 
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able to earn wages on relief works. Especially notice- f 
able was the number of young women avIio were either 
not accompanied at all bj/ children, as was required, in 
order to entitle. them to gratuitous relief, or had with 
them children whose extremely emaciated condition 
was in marked contrast with the physical appearance 
of their alleged mothers. 

‘There were also many persons of both sexes who 
appeared to be well enough in other respects but seemed 
to be blind or lame, or crippled in arms, or had swollen ■ 
joints wrapped in enormous rolls of leaves. These 
matters were noted for encjuiry at a future time. I 

‘ One of the tirst things that attracted attention after | 
entering the camp was a group of gumastalis (overseers) 
seated on a mat enrolling new paupers ; one taking i 
names, another writing tickets, and a. third stamping 
the tickets with the tahsildar’s private seal—all this a 
half-mile from the taluk kachcheri. 

‘ When 1 asked to have the officers and servants ' 
pointed out to me, it was found that there were a ! 
number of fellows running here and there, apparently , 
very busy guarding gates, keeping order, &c., whose ! 
names could not be found on tlie rolls. As they could 
not therefore receive cash payment for services, their I 
presence was a source of some surprise. ! 

‘ Constables on guard coidd be seen at one minute 
several paces outside of the enclosure, making most 
energedc efforts to di'ive back the crowd, and at the 
next would be as far within, shouting and scolding. ' 
While thus engaged in faithful discharge of then’ duty, 
numbers of persons availed themselves of the oppor¬ 
tunity afforded to glide in behind the guards and find I 
seats in the crowd inside. 

‘ Supplies for the camp wmre purchased through one I 
of the village merchants with whom a regular account 
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Wcas kept. Orders for vsnpplics were sent daily, and the 
supplies were generally obtained in the bazaar by this 
merchant. No examination of grain bags was made 
to determine the quality of their contents, nor were any 
consignments tested to see whether the quantity re¬ 
turned was equal to that ordered and paid for 1.)y the 
Government. Persons accustomed to do business in 
an Indian bazaar need not be told what possibilities 
of fraud there were under such a regime, where the 
transactions amounted sometimes to hmulreds of rupees 
daily. 

‘This merchant’s bills were presented weekly, 
endorsed by the superintendent, and paid at the 
taluk kachcheri, the only possible check on fraud 
being simply to see that the number of paupers 
“ reported ” justified the amount of supplies returned in 
bills. 

‘ One item of these daily orders was a sum of ready 
cash, varying from ten to fifteen or more rupees for 
sundry expenses. The only trace made of the use of 
this money was found, in the indefinite entries i— 1 aid 
wood,” “ Paid vegetables,” &c. 

‘ Food was not ready for distribution till nearly dark, 
and had to be issued by torch-light. As the force of 
cooks was not sufficient to permit the organisation (if 
more than two distributing parties, work was necessarily 
continued till a late hour in order to properly feed all. 
I learned, indeed, that work was regularly thus pro¬ 
longed until eight or nine o’clock, and that the ex¬ 
haustion of the lamp oil, or any one of several occur¬ 
rences, was regarded sufficient cause for closing the 
camp, even though but a part of the peojde had been 
fed. 

‘ The Sudras were fed first, then the Mussulmans, 
and afterwards the Pariahs, Chucklers, and Christians, 
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and lastly the sick. It happened this evening—it was 
said to be a thing of frequent occurrence—that the 
supply of cooked food fell short, and tlie last-named 
class were dismissed with half-rations. Moreover, there 
is good reason to believe that at least part of the sick 
wei-e not fed at all, and as many of them were quite 
helpless, they were without food or drink for thirty 
hours. As the above order was regularly followed, 
losses from whatever cause always fell on these most 
needy classes. 

‘I noticed, too, that a rich curry prescribed by 
Government for special diet paupers, ivas issued to the 
Sudras, while the sick, for whom it was intended, 
received pepperwater only on their food. 

‘ On assuming charge of the camp next day, as a 
beginning of better work, orders were given that no 
bill presented for payment at the kachcheri on account 
of the camp should be paid unless it bore rny endorse¬ 
ment, and .arrangements were entered into to supply 
the required fuel from certain stores of Government 
wood then offered for sale. With this arrangement 
censed the daily order for ready cash, and with the 
cash ceased the supply of buttermilk with which the 
guraastah and visiting fi-iends were wont to regale them¬ 
selves. Sejiarate lists of the Christians were made 
out, and orders issued that the sick shoidd have warm 
conjee two or three times a day in addition to regular 
meals, and water to drink when desired. 

‘ On going to the camp in the evening at the ap¬ 
pointed time it was found that food would not be ready 
till five o’clock, thougli strict orders had been given to 
have everything ready by three o’clock. It seemed as 
if the servants had an understanding among themselves 
that food should be distributed after dark. 

‘ Seeing tlmt it would be quite impossible to feed the 
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people within reasonable hours, I called up a party of 
inussulinans and anotlier of Christians, jilaced each 
under a brahmin gumastah, and prepared to distribute 
food by four parties instead of two as formerly. 

‘ To guard against violation of caste rules, the sudra 
cooks were directed to bring out food from the kitchen 
and pour it into distributing vessels. The mussnlmans 
were then sent to feed the mussulraans and Christians, 
but some one whispered that the chucklers had touched 
tlie food; and though this all took place in presence of 
the camp, and was in perfect accordance with rules to 
which all classes were accustomed, yet the sudras and 
mussnlmans rose in a body and left the camp, refusing 
to take the food. Five minutes later the cooks bolted 
and confusion reigned. Jitnnours say the superinten¬ 
dent stationed men along the roads and warned all 
caste people of the outrage, thus spreading the reports. 
The village was soon in an uproar, which Avas not 
hushed till a late hour. 

‘ Thus ended the first day: bad for the caste people, 
but the rest had full rations for once; the sick received 
their curry, and seemed Avell pleased with the change. 

‘ Next morning the discontented paupers Avere at the 
camp early, but were evidently hungry and disposed to 
be quiet. Deeming the vessels defiled, the cooks refused 
to go to work. Orders were therefore given to clear 
out the kitchen, new vessels were bought, and a brah¬ 
min priest was allowed to purify the ground according 
to their own rites, Avhereupon the servants all resumed 
duty. 

‘ 'Che acting tahsildar was present, heard my state¬ 
ment of caste troubles just as here given, heard the 
above-mentioned orders issued, and saw work resumed. 
Yet knoAving all this, he sat doAVU an hour later and 
wrote to Government an account of the difficulties as 
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he had heard them in the streets tlie night before, 
without a word of the facts, or so much as an intima¬ 
tion that the difficulty was at an end. 

‘ The same day the telegraph flashed tlie story to 
Madras and brought a message from his Grace the 
Governor on the subject. But, unfortunately, before the 
despatch reached the camp the plans of the previous 
evening had again been acted upon, with the difference 
that hunger had brought people to their senses. All 
castes ate their food quietly, the sick were cared for, 
and the camp closed before dark. It may be added 
that this plan Avas not changed so long as it was 
necessai'y to use an increased force. 

‘ A little enquiry by competent authority resulted 
in the superintendent’s sudden departure from the 
camp. The acting tahsildar availed himself of a 
short sick-leave and visited friends in a neighbouring 
taluk. 

‘ Some of the special diet paupers were so helpless 
that it Avas necessary to lift them about, and even to 
put food into their mouth or alloAV them to die of 
hunger in the camp. As caste gumastahs would not 
do s’Lich Avork, an intelligent young Christian man was 
appointed gumastah and assigned to this duty. Many 
persons of all castes owe their lives to this young man’s 
kind and faithful care. Yet the camp servants were so 
angry at his appointment that only after the summary 
dismissal of one or two of the most insolent could they 
be brought to treat him AA'ith respect. Ev'en then he 
lived scA'eral months in constant fear that he would be 
drawn into some trap set for him and brought to 
trouble. 

‘ On the third day I determined to make a careful 
examination of the paupers to ascertain the cause of 
certain matters noted on my first visit. The better to 





do this the people were admitted to camp one caste at 
a time and inspected as they came. 


‘ The strong young women were there, indeed, with 
little children, and passed in regularly. But a half-hour 
later an inspection of the lines revealed the same state 
of affairs as at first and solved the mystery. The babies 
had been borrowed for the occasion and returned to 
their mothers as soon as the gates were safely passed. 
Evnaciated mothers being admitted on their own 
merits, loaned their ])oor little babies to stranger women 
fhat they too might have an apparent excuse for resort¬ 
ing to the camj). A vigorous pull often straightened 
a crooked arm or hand; a sudden pass with the hand 
proved many of the blind to be cheats. Many a swollen 
knee or ankle when stripped of its bandages of rags 
and leaves proved to be of normal size, and lame men 
became as antelopes when startled by sudden fear. In 
a word, it was quite evident that more than half of the 
people that were gratuitously fed were able to do a 
good day’s labour. 

‘ Breaking up of certain relief works about this time 
sent many persons wandering around the country, and 
in a few days over three thousand were at the camp. 
With increased numbers came greater difficulties and 
confusion,. 

‘ Lingon-ing in the camp till dark one evening I dis¬ 
covered a sudden increase in the crowd outside. This 
was caused by the village ryots, coolies, and masons 
flocking in after their day’s work was done. As many 
of them were personally known to me it is certain that 
this w'as the class of people referred to. I soon dis¬ 
covered that they were creeping through the fence in 
all directions. At my approach a dozen sprang from a 
single hiding place and ran away. 

‘ Having gained access to the camps, they would sit 
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clown in the vnrioiis lines. Some would crouch down 
and cover their heads with their cloths, others would 
half hide themselves behind other persons, and in this 
way tliey W'ould wait their turns to receive food as the ser¬ 
vants passed along. Having succeeded, a quick move¬ 
ment into another line, or a sudden leap over a fence 
into the next caste, would enable them to secure a 
second allowance; and so they went on. An active 
man could easily obtain several portions. One of the 
village officials was caught wdth a considerable cpiantity 
of food in his cloth. In justification of his conduct he 
asserted that he had only been drawing for his family, 
and presented seven tickets, all duly stamped, in proof 
of his statement. Three months in the Zillah gaol 
probably convinced him of the irregularity. I was 
troubled to account for the fact that no grain or cooked 
food was ever to be found in the morning, though there 
was a balance over on several occasions, and that new 
vessels had to be bought every day. Desiring to 
ascertain the cause, 1 one evening left the camp at an 
earliei’ hour than usual, but rode back again at about 
eiglit o’clock. Dismounting and walking quietly into the 
camp, I found a number of the cooks still at wmrk, but 
the officers were gone. A crowd of at least one bun-: 
dred men, mostly large strong ryots from the village, 
had gained access to the camp, and was gathered in the 
vicinity of the godown and kitchen. Among them 
were the fellows I noticed the first day acting as 
volunteer gate-keepers, &c. Prejjently two cooks, 
followed by a column of ryots, entered the camp, all 
carrying pots of water on their heads, and marched 
straight into the kitchen. The case was plain enough 
now. These fellows intended to enter the kitchen by 
this ruse^ when each would have set down his water 
pot, taken up a pot of food or curry, and pass off to his 
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house. Others would have helped tliemselvcKS to vessels, 
filled them with dry grain, and gone away* But where 
were the two constables on duty at night ? In the 
farther corner of the camp, of course, carefully watching 
the stones piled up there when the camp w’as cleared, 
lest some one should steal them! 

‘ This night’s rounds firmly convinced me that it was 
a matter well understood between the cooks and ryots, 
and perhaps with full knowledge of some of the officers, 
that work was to be continued till after dark, and that 
lamp-oil was purposely short every night, allowing 
darkness to cover the premeditated loot. 

‘ It thus became evident that nothing short of a com¬ 
plete revolution would reach the centre of the trouble. 
The distressed poor were starving in sight of plenty, 
while a demoralisation almost as much to be dreaded as 
famine was fast seizing the able-bodied of all castes. Even 
when sent olf in companies under escort of constables, 
who were ordered to conduct them straiglit to relief 
works, they would not go. An hour later they would 
be wandering in the streets, and in the evening would 
be again crowding around the camp. 

‘ The full state of affairs being clearly brought before 
the proper officers, a complete reorganisation of the 
camp was decided upon, and was made under the super¬ 
vision of the authorities. It could hardly be othenvise 
than that some worthy of gratuitous relief should have 
been sent off with the crowds that were dismissed to 
work. But by this radical stroke the camj) was put 
into a manageable condition, and those in charge had 
the satisfaction of knowing that a vxjry large proportion 
of the persons retained ultimately recovered strength 
and returned to their villages. 

‘ One more fact deserves mention, as it indicates that 
there is an important element ^vhich should enter into 
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any correct solinion of the problem of famine expense 
and loss, but which is likely to be overlooked. I one 
day I'eceivcd a note from the acting tahsildar, asking 
what arrangements had been made for burial of dead 
bodies from the relief camp, and also stating that the 
mortality was rapidly on the increase, for he had the 
day before paid for burial of thirty corpses at half a 
rupee each. 

‘ This information was somewhat of a surprise to me, 
for on the day referred to I had been in the camp all 
day, and had seen every dead body found in or around 
the camp. The number was just seven, nearly all 
deaths from cholera and srnall-pox. Moreover, these 
seven bodies had been buried by coolies under my dirim- 
tion, and had been paid for by me, the total cost being 
one and a half rupees. The thirty reported were 
returned by village officials as deaths in the camp, 
when not one had been so buried. I cannot account 
for the strange report exce|)t in this way. When I 
assumed charge of the camp, village vetyans were 
engaged to bury the dead, but I noticed that they were 
rarely' more tlian half an hour disposing of a body. As 
the ground was almost as hard as a stone, proper burial 
was, of course, out of the question at such a time. My 
belief is, that they simply threw the bodies into holes 
or ditches, or into the prickly pear, and reported them 
buried. Another pmrty' of village vetyans would happen 
to pass that way by jirevious arrangement, and take the 
corpses to the village officials as those of persons dead 
by the wayside. The burial receipt being obtained, 
another ditch or bunch of prickly pear would serve as a 
place where a third party could find them, repeat the 
rites, and so on at will. But would not the trick be 
detected? No, not necessarily. The karnum would 
be debarred by' his caste from a close inspection, and a 
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handful of dust would effectually prevent recognition 
from a distance, Besides, two annas out of each burial 
fee would suffice to forestall any inspection. I do not 
say this plan was followed, but in what other possible 
way this number could be made out I do not see. One 
thing is certain, not a .single burial took place from the 
camp that day, where thirty were reported and paid for, 
and it is exceedingly improbable that so many unknown 
and unclaimed bodies would ever be found in any day 
in a small town.’ 

Perhaps ^ it may be thought that this camp was 
exceptional in its condition. An illustration may be in 
point. A special famine relief officer in charge of a 
neighbouring taluk told the writer that the number 
reported in the camp where he was on duty was only 
about half as great on the day of his arrival as it hail 
been the day before. On asking why this difference 
existed, he was told by the officers that an inspection 
of the camp the previous day had resulted in half of the 
paupers being sent to their villages. The fact probably 
IS, that Government had been paying the cost of feedin'^ 
two hundred persons ivho were never in the camp. ° 
The source of all this trouble appeared to be in the 
Avant of honest efficient supervision. The few Euro¬ 
pean officers in each district could not personally visit 
the camp except for a day or two at a time, and at loim 
intervals. A European officer at the head of each taluk 
w^ould have saved untold sums to the Government, 
^n honest intelligent corporal would probably make 
sad work of handling a well-drilled battalion. What 
would he expected if an ignorant, inexperienced, and 
probably dishonest recruit were placed in command of 
two thousand-raw militiamen as ignorant and di.shonost 
as he? 
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The question of the quantity of fo(xl to he given in 
the camps was the subject of much discussion. Ke- 
garding the Monegar Choultry camp near Madras— 
probably the best managed camp in the Presidency— 
Dr. Cornish on April 9 said, ‘ I have just completed an 
inspection of the Monegar camp, and I regret to state 
that I do not find the condition of the people to be at 
all satisfactory. While a great many of the inmatcjs 
have put on flesh of some sort, they appear to me to 
be, as a rule, in a very poor condition of health. Their 
muscles are soft and flabby, and they are decidedly 
amemic. I fear there are very few of those who have 
been fed some months really fit to do a day’s work. 
But the most marked feature in the people of tins camp 
is a peculiar condition of the tongue. In many cases 
the tongue is quite denuded of its usual coating, and is 
preternaturally clean, while the lining membrane of the 
inontli is unusually red and tender. In others there is 
a redness of the tongue at the edges, and cracks and 
fissures on the fur on it, denoting an irritable condition 
of the mucous membrane throughout the intestinal 
tract. 1 observe, too, that a considerable number in 
the camp have spongy and discoloured gums, indicative 
of approaching scurvy, and of some deficiency in the 
diet. The young children in the nursery are nearly all 
dropsical, and most of the old people are in the same 
state. The mortality amongst these is still very high, 
and likely to continue high, so far as 1 can see. If an 
epidemic of cholera broke out in the camp just now, 
I believe the mortality would be very serious indeed.’ 
The Sanitary Commissioner suggested that the opinions 
of independent medical officers should be obtained, and 
the Government appointed the surgeons-general of the 
British and Indian medical services—Dr. George Smith, 
and Dr. G. A. Gordon, C.B.—to inspect the paupers at 
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the Monegar Choultry and Red Hill camps, and to 
report, with as little delay as possible, their opinion of 
their condition and whether the diet they were then 
receiving was sufficient to keep them in health. 

A most valuable and interesting report was prepared 
by I)rs. Gordon and Smith, of which more cannot be 
given here than the conclusions arrived at as to whether 
the diet the paupers were then receiving was sufficient 
to maintain tliern in health. The inspectors said :_ 

(a) We consider that with i-espect to paupers admitted into the 
i*eliof camp during the early pait of the existing famine the pai’ticulai* 
I'ation of food sanctioned has so far enabled a number of them to hold 
thoir own. Even with this class, however, we doubt whether the 
state of health, in which they now are is likely to continue much 
longer under exi.sting conditions of diet, (fee. 

(b) In the cases of persons presenting the deranged state of the 
tongue, gums, and general health already detailed, we consider the 
piesent scale of diet altogether insuiheient j this insufficiency in our 
opinion being partly in its quantity and partly in the nature of its 
constituents. 

(c) With regard to paupers more recently admitted, and who have 
been for a considerable time previous exposed to the severity of the 
famine, we consider the present ration to be insufficient to maintain 
health. In the cases of such pei’sons the natural re.sei*ve of pow6?r 
possessed in greater or less degree by all men had been diminished to 
an extent varying with the seventy with wliicli the scarcity or want 
had affected tliem^ (3on.siderable number of them have become 
affected ith the chai'actteiistic deiaiigcment of the digestive oi’gans 
indicated by the signs already noted, and the functions of digestion 
and assimilation in them are proportionally impaired. 

{d) For the women who are now nursing infants at the breast, 
the present scale of diet is insufficient to maintain them in health. 
In their paiticular case it is insufficient even to a gi*eater degi-ee than 
in that of men ; with the former not only docs it become necessary to 
support the physical powers of the individual as with the latter, but 
over and above this, material has to he supplied for transformation 
into food on which gj*owth and health on the part of the nursling in¬ 
fant are dependent. 

It is an important question in lapng down a diet scale what are 
the purposes to be filed by it in res{)ect to the person partaking of it, 
VOL. II. X 
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that is, whether he shall I^e maintained only at a point of’ mere 
existence without a reserve of tissue and power to enable him when 
the time comes to undertake ordinary labour, or whether he shall be 
pi-eserved in a, condition sufficient to maintain this reserve iuid 
physique to resume hereafter his ordinary occupations. 

For the firsl^mentioned pin-pose the scale nov7 in use seems to be 
sufficient in respect to those who have only suflered from the effects 
of ordinaiy poverty or scarcity. * For such, however, as have been 
lowered by the pressui o of want and famine, it is deemed to bo ai- 
togethei’ insufficient. Our opinion is that, in order to maintain the 
liealtlv of ail according to the standard we have indicated, a rate of 
diet considerably above the pi-esent is necessary.^ 

Ill respect to all classes now in camp, we consider the scale laid 
down for ordinary non-labouring prisoners to be the most suitable, 
with a few trivial modifications iis noted below, viz. :— 


lbs. oz. dra 


Bice.. • • 

1 

8 

0 

Vegetables ........ 

0 

4 

0 

DhoU. 

0 

2 

0 

Mutton, excluding bone, or equivalent in fish (three 




times per week) ....... 

0 

3 

0 

Salt .. 

0 

1 

0 

Tamarind. 

0 

0 

8 

Ghee (clarified butter) or oil. 

0 

0 

8 

Curry powder. 

0 

0 

7 

Onions.. 

0 

0 

8 

Garlic. 

0 

0 

4 


Surgeon-General Smith recommends on non-meat days six ounces of 
buttermilk. 

The Madras Government, when these papers were 
laid before them, directed that the scale of diet recom¬ 
mended by Surgeons-General Gordon and Smith in their 
report on the Monegar Choultry camp ‘ be adopted at 
all relief camps, and that the apparent result of the 
alteration now ordered be reported every fortnight.’ 

In March Sir Richard Temple thought it necessary 

» Note hj Surgemi-Geiieral Smith .—although the dietary is defec¬ 
tive as regai-ds certain necessary elements of food. 

* Note hi/ Sur(/ec 7 ir General Smith.—\Ve deem it also necessary that 
the dietary indicated shall avoid sameness, and bo construe tod so that exist¬ 
ing pathological tendencies in the pauper population of the camp be, if 
possible, checked. 
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for officers iu eliarge of relief camps to make their camps. 
‘ somewhat more popular than they are now.' ‘ After 
consulting various native gentlemen of experience ’ he 
saj's, ‘ I think that some concession might be made in 
relief camps to the caste feelings of the people. For 
very poor classes, who in this Presidency are often said 
to belong to no caste, the present system of public cooks 
in the camps might suffice. But for those who have 
grown up with caste feeling some relaxation of the 
ptresent arrangements might be permitted. Inmates 
might he allowed to cook their own food, either for 
themselves or for self-arranged gangs, and they might 
be allowed to eat their meals apart and free from 
observation. In most of the camps there would be 
ample space for the enjoyment of such concessions. 
Then again, the sheds might be set apart for the prin¬ 
cipal castes; the casteless or very low caste people 
would in such cases have sufficient shed accommodation 
for themselves. In most cases it wmuld be possible to 
make these not very great (but still to natives ac¬ 
ceptable) concessions without any considerable increase 
of expenditure. If such conce,ssions could be given, 
the relief camps would certainly become more efficient 
as safeguards against dangerous distress.’ 

There is no wonder that the camps were regarded 
with suspicion by the people. The death-rate in them 
was appalling. As this very high death-rate was one of 
the features of the famine—a fact that attracted very 
great attention in England, and has been the subject of 
questions asked in the House of Commons—it may be 
desirable to quote fully a report upon the camps in 
several districts, and likewise to give a few tables 
sliowing tiie terrible nature of the mortality. Writing 
on June 11, 1877, Dr. Cornish said:— 

The mortality occurring in the famine relief cani|)s of this 
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PreKidency is one of the subjects that have been engaging my attention 
for some time past, and I have now the honour to submit, foi the 
information of his Grace in Council, the results of my enquiries up 
to the end of May. 

As it did not seem at all clear to me that the deaths occurring in 
newly-established camps would be registered by the village officials, I 
addressed collectors of distiicts on the subject, and requested that a 
weekly return of strength and mortality, according to a foim ciicu 
lated, might be sent to my office. This request has b^n very 
generally responded to, and for the month of May the information 
has been received in a tolerably complete form. The figures^ for the 
period previous to April 28 ar€3 not so complete, but will sei\e 
to indicate, in some degree, the rate of moid^ality in the camps lor 
the periods they were severally in working. There aie, I imagine, 
many small relief-houses in the several districts which do not furnish 
any leturns to me, but which are noticed in the returns of the Board 

of Revenue. , 

I propose to show tlie mortality in relief camps for irregular 
periods prior to April 28, and distinctly for the month of 
May. As the camps had been in operation for various periods of 
time, the annual ratio of deaths to average strength has been 
calculated on the number of weeks each camp was in existence. ^ 

Madras Qam'ps ,—The relief camps under the administration of 
the commissioner of police only are included in the return. For the 
period of fourteen wrecks up to Apiil 28 the average strength was 
11,815 and the total deaths 2,511, the annual death ratio being 
7 87'8 per mille. For the four weeks ending May 26 the strength was 
16,070 and the deaths 615, or in the ratio of 471-1 per mille. 

This shows an apparent improvement in the death-rate of the 
Madi’cis camps in May, bnt in my opinion it is attributable mainly 
to the reception and ticcumulation in these camps of able-bodied 
persons who were taken in liecause they were emigrants, and not 
because they were in that state of physical destitution wliich requii*ed 
immediate relief. Great effoi-ts have recently been made to i-educe 
the numbers of those who are in a condition to work, and I hope by 
sending them back to their villages and districts, or to working 
gangs, it will be possible to find room for the numerous stamdng 
people from the provinces who are nov^ either on out-door relief, or 
picking up a precanous living by begging in the streets. I am quite 
certain that the town of Madras has never been fuller of really 
destitute wanderers than it is at this moment. 

Salem District ,—I have received returns from eleven camps in 
Salem district. These on the average had been eleven weeks in 
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existence on April 28, and in that time the strength of the inmates 
averaged 5,393, and the actnal deaths wore 1,075, giving an annual 
ratio of 935-3 per inille. In the month of May the average strength 
of the camp population was 7,000, and the total deaths in tho four 
wettowas 746, or in the annual ratio of 1,388 per mille. Tho 
heaviest mortality of all has occuri-ed in the Dharampury camp, 
where, since Januaiy 2 to May 26, 646 deaths occurred out of a 
weekly strength of about 1,120. Some deaths from cholera occuried 
in this camp, hut the gi-eat bulk of the casualties here and elsewhere 
in the district were due to famine diseases. It is worthy of notice 
that the ratio of mortality to strength in the camps of the Salem 
district was higher in May than in the previous period, proving, I 
think, the severity of the famine and the extreme destitution of those 
who are now coming into the camps for relief. 

North Arcot ,—From the North Arcot district I have i-eceived 
i-eturns only from five camps. There is a relief cajmp at Chittoor 
which, I believe, has lately been opened, but no returns have been 
furnished. Up to April 28 the average strength of tlie destitute in 
camps for an average period of eight weeks was 1,870, and 340 deaths 
were recorded, giving an annual ratio of 1167*9 deaths to 1,000 
living. For the month of May I observed that the average number 
under camp relief was 4,202, and the total deaths 471, or in tho 
proporiion of 1,457 per mille of the strength. Tho mortality has 
been very high in the A^ellore camp, and also in Punganoor and 
Palmanair, though in tho latter camp the numbers were but few. In 
Punganoor the great mortality of tho camp inmates shows how much 
destitution there has been in that zemindari. It must be borne in 
mind also, with regard to tho Noi-th Arcot district, that many thou¬ 
sands of destitute and starved people have wandei-ed away to M'adras 
and other districts. Wliether the centi-es of camp relief in this 
district are sufficiently numerous may, I think, be considered doubt¬ 
ful. 

Cvddapah .—The returns for this district show some of the 
mortality in April up to certain weeks in May included in May, and 
are otherwise not as accurate as I should wish. Up to April 28 there 
are returns only for two camps, Voilpaud and Peelair, in the Voilpaud 
taluk. These show a weekly strength of 681 for 5ve weeksj and 224 
deaths. Tho May return, which for Cuddapah, Royachoti, and 
Madariapalli includes deatlis occurring in March and April, shows an 
average strength of 6,465 and 925 deaths in fourteen camps. Adding 
the 224 deaths in Yoilpaud taluk in April, the Cuddapah camps have 
had altogether 1,149 deaths since they were formed. And in regard 
to Royachoti, Madanapalli, <kc., many deaths occuired while the 
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jieople were being fed, and befoi-e the regular camps for their reception 
were ready. Of these deaths no special record was kept. Owuig to 
the way in which the information has been given, it is not possible to 
determine the ratio of mortality to strength for the month of May, 
but I am afraid it has been so heavy as to indicate very severe pres¬ 
sure and distress amongst the destitute classes in Cuddiipah. 

Bellary. —Returns have been received only from nine relief camps 
in the Bellaiy district, and these in some cases do not show the 
dates on which the eamps were estahlished. Up to the end of April 
there appear to have been five camps, with an average strength of 
4,926, and 248 deaths. In May nine camps return a strength of 
6^419, with 585 deaths, but the returns for the Madakasira camp for 
April are brought into the May account, and thus add to the actual 
moi-tality of the month. Tlio deaths in the Bollary camp (147) in¬ 
dicate in May a very high ratio of mortality. 

J^ellore .—The nuinbor of camps of which I have received returns 
is eight, tuid these only for the mouth of May. Of a stoength of 
3,801, there are returned 337 deaths, but some of these deaths appear 
to hn ve occurred in April in Soolooi'pett camp. 

Chinglejnit,--T\iem have ton only four relief cami>s instituted 
in this district; of these, two, one at Palaveram and aaiother at 
Poonamallee, have been in work ever since tlie beginning ot the year, 
while the camps at the Cortelliar and Ohinglepiit are of recent origin. 
The stongth of the Palavemm camp, I believe, includes the relief 
workers as well as the dc^stitute. All that is necessary to recoid ot 
these camps at present is that they shwv 331 deaths up to May 26, 
and that the weekly strength furnishing this mortidity remains to l>o 
adjusted when coiTected returns are received. 

* Kiirmol —The system pursued in the Kurnool district has ton 
mainly one of village relief, but a camp was established at IChadei*- 
bagh on April 11, since which time, out of an average weekly 
strength of 835, there have been 205 deaths. This indicates a very 
high mte of moi*tality, and probably of advanced destitution in the 
inmates. 

Returns have been received of relief camps in Madura, Tiimevelly, 
and South Arcot, but the comjiai’atively low ratio of moidality in the 
camp inmates would appear to show that the privation and distress in 
these districts have been nothing out of the ordinary way. No ret unis 
of relief camps have been received from the Coimbatore district. 

To sum up tlie results os regaiils the eight famine districts : the 
returns piior to April 28 show an average strength of 26,980 re¬ 
ceiving relief in camps, and 4,576 deaths, while the returns for May 
how 50,284 on relief, and 4,037 deaths. 
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In tke weekly reports sent to me ttie causes of death are 
generally given. In two or three camps there have been a few deaths 
pnt down to cholem or small-pox, hut more than nine -tenths of the 
whole are specified as famine diseases—dysentery, di’opsy, diarrhoia, 

and debility. . 

The accompanying abstract retarii will show the registered 
moitality of each camp, I trust to be able to have more comp.lete 
figures on this subject for the following monttis. 

From my own observation of relief-camps in Bellary, Ouddapah, 
Ohingleput, and Madras, I do not think that the assembly of the 
people in the centres of relief has had any bad eftect on theii* health. 
Our camps have on the whole been very free of epidemics, notwith¬ 
standing the general prevalence of small pox and cholera in the dis¬ 
tricts. In those camps the poor have had shelter, lood, and goneially 
medical supervision, aU of which might have failed to reach 
them under a system of village relief away from direct obseiwation of 
the district officials. The great mortality I attrihuto to the hopeless¬ 
ness of the cases from the time they came under relief, and not to 
causes connected with the aggregsition of sick and feebio, or insanitary 
conditiolis arising therefrom. 

The only peculiar feature of the mortality in relief camps is the 
frequency of diseased conditions of the bowels. In slow 8tar\ation, 
from which the great majority of the people have suffered before ti.ey 
seek relief, there is a diseased condition of the organs (lacteak) by 
means of which the nutriment of certain kinds of food is conveyed 
into the blood, and where this diseased condition exists to any great 
extent them is very little prosjiect of recovery. The use of nutritious 
food fails to lestoi^ such persons because the organs which as¬ 
similate mitrin.ient have lost their functions. But besides this 
S|iecial condition of the oigans of assimilation, it frequently liap- 
peiis that life is cut slmrt in the famino-stiicken by dysentery, 
or diarrhneir, or secondary inllammation of the lungs. Infants at the 
breast and young cliildmn up to the seventh year and old people 
appear to succumb in the gi'eatest numl)ers to the famine. Cholera 
and small-pox especially find their victims ready at hand in those who 
have been impoverishefl by bad food. 

It Ls wofthy of note that not in one single instance has there 
been any reason to suspect that the victims of famine have died of 
what is called ‘ relapsing ’ or ‘ famine ’ fever in Europe. This disease, 
wliich is a variety of typhus fever, was recently supposed to have 
made its appearance in Bombay, but 1 believe that further enquiry 
has elicited the-fact that the sui:.posed relapsing fever was nothing 
more than the ordinary malarious fever always present in Bombay. 
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Our famine people in Madras have not shown symptoms of fever of 
any kind. Their tempei*ature, in fact, in the simple, wasting of 
famine, is always lower than normal. In looking back for historical 
evidence of the diseases accompanying famine, T find that in Guzerat, 
in 1812, there was a very virulent epidemic of sniaUrpox pn^vailing 
with famine, just as we have now in this Presidency. It is cuiioua 
to note that while a variety of typhus is the UvSual accompaii^dng 
disease of famine in Europe, here in India small-pox, another 
contagious rmdady, should take the place of relapsing fever. 

Sufficient has been stated to show that chronic starvation (by 
which term I mean iiTegular and inadequate supplies of daily food 
continued for weeks or months) is a very deadly disease. So deadly 
is it, in fact, that when degenerative clianges of the assimilative 
organs have set in, recovery is almost hopeless. In acute staiwation, 
such as in the instance of men immured in a coal-pit for five or six 
days without food, there is not time for the destructive changes to 
occur in the how'el, and food judiciously adminlstere<l will restore such 
persons to health. This is not the case in regard to persons who by 
a. long coui’so of privation have been forced to seek the shelter of 
relief ciimps, and wherever these people may be, in camps or in their 
own villages, the deaths must be appallingly high. In camps we 
cai\ take cognizance of the morhility, but the village registration 
will, I fear, show it but impeiiectly. 

Terrible as was the general experience of camps, 
ludicrous incidents occurred now and again, one of 
which may be given. 

The superintendent of the famine relief camp at 
Yerrakancherry reported to Colonel Drever, the com¬ 
missioner of p)olice, the following incident. On January 
19 a man named Vencatagadoo, aged about 55 years, 
by caste a Yeanadi, of Chittor taluk, was admitted 
into the hospital suffering from diarrhoea, and after a 
few hours lie was to all appearance dead. His body 
was ordered by the medical subordinate to be carried 
away and put into the dead-house. The vettyan, or 
grave-digger, belonging to the camp was sent for and 
directed to remove the body of the supposed dead man. 
Whilst the body was being wrapped in a date mat, the 
man arose and wanted to know what they were doing 
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with him. The grave-digger and his assistant ran 
away from the dead-house in great terror and repaired 
to the quarters of the medical subordinate, and reported 
that the man whom he had a few minutes ago removed 
from hospital as a corpse had come to life. Vencatagadoo 
was then removed to the hospital, where, on arrival, he 
said he felt hungry and wanted something to eat. Some 
rice and mutton broth were then given to him, but 
he refused to eat the food unless a glass of liquor was 
supplied. Humouring the patient’s wliirri some liquor 
was obtained. He then ate a hearty meal and began 
singing songs. He appeared very pleasant and went 
through a number of antics, dancing in an erect position 
for some time. He then sat down and moved his hands 
and legs in different positions, keeping time to the 
songs he continued to sing. This merriment continued 
for a couple of hours, and towards evening he again 
wanted something to eat and drink. His wants were 
supplied and he slept soundly that night, and awoke 
apparently in perfect health. But about 9 a.m. the 
following day he was really dead and was removed to 
the dead-house, where he was wrapped up in a date 
mat for the second time and subsequently taken away 
to the graveyard and buried. The body was watched 
closely for several hours after the ‘ second death ’ by 
the medical officer, who was quite satisfied the man was 
really dead this time. 

Similar cases to the one above reported have been 
heard of b}^ medical men after a patient has been 
suffering from cholera ; it is simply a bright flicker for 
a few hours before the light of life goes out finally. 
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No. of 
weeks np 
to Aiiril 
28 

Deathg up to \reek ending April 28 

j Deaths in May up to week ending 

1 May 26 

JJrSTlUCTS 

Place at which relief camp was op med 

Date on which camp was 
opened 

Averasre 

Strength' 

1 1 

Total 

{ deaths 1 

1 i 

1 _ 1 

1 Hatio per 

1 of 

strength per 

1 annum | 

i 1 

1 Average i 
1 strength ' 

1 . 

Total 

1 deaths 

1 

1 Batio per 

I 1,000 of 
! strength per 

1 annum 

Madras 

Vencatasawmi, Naicks Market. 

Triplicane (Royapetta) 

Salt Gotar ..... 
Monegar Choultry and Tondiarpett 
YerkeneheiTv 

Red Hills .... 

. 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

232 

1,6.39 

4,276 

1,089 

4,o70 

160 

453 

709 

266 

923 

2560-3 
1026-8 
615-7 
007-2 
748 6 

359 

1,519 

7,173 

1,627 

6,292 

! 95 

30 
j 214 
! 45 

[ 231 

3367-6 

256-7 

387-8 

359-5 

477*2 

Salem 


Total 


11,815 j 

2,511 

787-8 

1 

16,970 

I 615 

47M 

Gangaleri 

Nainkal 

Darauipuri 

Ditto Pennagaram 
Ornagaram . 

Alitur .... 
Tripatur 
i Sunkerrydroog 

Oossoor 

Uttengeri 

Ditto Ilaroor 


February 10, J877 . 
December 21, 1876 . 
February 1, 1877 
March „ 

April 1, „ 

February 1, ,, 
January 28, ,, 

I, ‘ 16, „ 

February 6, „ 

March 1, „ 

February 6; „ . 

11 

18 

13 

4 

4 

12 

13 

15 

12 

5 

12 

299 

284 

1,129 

510 

80 

515 

335 

529 

1.100 

632 

48 : 

68 
424 

* 33* 
13 
149 
108 

98 

18 

lie 

769-2 

1 600-1 

1 502*2 

i ’ 841*2 ’ 
700-0 
1167-2 
1116-4 
803-4 
106-4 
795-8 

396 i 

662 i 
1,140 
604 
576 
115 
835 
647 
943 
503 
680 

28 

1 76 

1 222 
i 77 

1 5 

15 

55 

51 

64 

79 

75 

919-2 

1734-8 

2531-5 

1657-2 

1140-4 

1695-6 

856-2 

1-2120-6 

1293-9 

1137-3 

1433-8 



Total 

11 

5,393 

' 1,075 

0.353 

7,000 

746 

1388-4 
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Nokth Akcot 


Vellore 
"Ranipett 
Palmanair 
Pung-aaGor 
Tricbinoor 


Goondalore at Chejai' Embankment 
Bud wail 
Sidhout 
Proddaiur 
Royacboti 
Pullampett 
Cudclapah 
Puliveiidalla 
Pourmaiuilbi 
Obitwail 
Madauapalli . 

Kadri . 

Voilpaud 

Peelair, Voilpaud taluk 


Bellari- 


Adoni . 

Sundoor 
BellaiT . 
Calliaiiadroogram 
Ilindiipur 
PeDnakoiidab 
Madaksira 
Anantapur . 
Dharmaveram 


! Febniarv 6 ,1877 
“23, „ 

April 1, „ 

e ff 

Total 

March 31, 1877 
April 30, 

24, „ 

May 2, „ 

April 17, „ 

May 2, „ 

March 15, „ 

„ 22, „ 

April 21, „ 

May 7, „ 

April 9, „ 

March 12, „ 

ff 23, „ 

» » 

Total 


12 

9 


March 17 
„ 11 


1877 


Total 


rH CO 00 ] CD »0 CM CO CD 1 ^ CD t ' 


847 

i 170 

1 0101 

I 1.212 

1 140 

! 1566*0 

900 

159 

! lOU-.'S 

1,347 

93 

' 897*5 

117 

2 

i 222-2 

i 199 

27 

1763*8 



i . 

916 

168 

: 1873*3 



1 . 

528 

37 

1 490-O 

1,870 

340 

1197*9 

4,202 

rH 

! 14o7-l 




108 

1 16 

1 692*9 




288 

! 13 

1 586-8 




140 

1 13 

j 1207-1 




613 

1 21 

1 445-3 




1,040 

1 172 

! 2150*0 




213 

! 11 

i 6710-3 




441 

137 

! 1614*5 




333 

44 

762-7 




533 

84 

2048-7 



. % 

143 

5 

454*5 




1.452 

179 

3265-9 

374' 

40‘ 


446 

42 

488-8 

*10£)6-2 * 

343 

81 

3069-9 

307 

184 

5020-0 

399 

105 

3418*5 

681 

224 

2360-7 

6,465 

925 

1835.2 

65 

2 


365 

6 

213*7 

368 

1 1 

24-4 

467 

10 

278*3 

3,226 

131 1 

306 6 

1,175 

147 

^ 1626-3 


* • i 


486 

32 

a56-0 

725 

57 


805 

26 

559-8 

542 

57 


1,287 

56 

565-6 


. 


890 

287 

5589-1 


i 


405 

14 

898-7 

* 

* ! 

• 

539 

7 

225-1 

4,926 

248 

2617*9 1 

6,410 

585 

1184*7 
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Mmiality in Camps —continued. 


Districts 

Place at which relief camp was opened 


[ No. of ' 

1 Deaths up to week endiug April 28 

Deaths in May up to wedc ending 
May 26 

Date on which camp was 
opened 

1 weeks 
up to 

: April 28 | 

1 

1 Average 
atreng^ 

Total 

deaths 

Batioper 
1,000 of 
strength per 
annum 

Average 

sta-eagth 

Total 

deaths 

Ratio per 
1,000 u£ 
strength per 
annum 

j Neixore 

1 Kundukur. 

FebruaiT 29, 1877 . 

8 




243 

6 

86*4 

1 Ohiindi ..... 

March 11, „ 

7 




76 


, 

Gudur . . . , . 

Januai’Y 

17 




736 

28 

78*7 

Vencatagheriy .... 

Nevember 26,1876 . 

22 




980 

130 

279*5 

Kaligherry ..... 

May 2, 1877 . 

, , 




628 

24 

496*8 

SooUoorpet ..... 

tf }f ‘ • 

, 




816 

144 

22941 

Ongole. 






378 

6 

836*4 

OSIXGLEPUT 

Total . . , 

: • 

* 

• 


3,801 

337 

1152*5 









Cortelliar. 

April 25, 1877 « 

1 1 



, 

2,045 

79 

602*2 

Palaveraoi ..... 

December 20, 1876 . 

' 18 

^ 1,694 

65 

110*8 

1,800 

29 

208*7 

Poonamallee .... 

jt * 

19 

601 

113 

2754*3 

807 

43 

692*7 

Oliiugleput ..... 

May 15, 1877 . 





366 

2 • 

281*4 

Ktjrnool 

Total , 

• 

2,295 

178 

212*2 

4,592 

153 

433*1 



1 






Kadherbagh .... 

April 11,1877 

2 

• 

• 

• 

835 

205 

2127*7 


Grand Total . 

• 

26,980 

4,576 

• 

50,284 

4,037 

1 
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VILLAGE RELIEF AND 
VILLAGE AGENCY. 


XJnfortuiiately, one of the gimtest difilculties we have to contend 
with in the present emergency is the wily scheming of the 
village autliorities, who, it is feared, in many instances are 
taking advantage of the prevailing distress, and of the 
inadequate) supervision as yet supplied, to feather their nests 
at the expense alike of Government and of their fellow- 
coxmtrymen in distress.’— K. Davidson, Collector of Kurncol. 

One of the chief features in tlie policy being carried out 
in MadravS when Lord Lytton arrived there at the end 
of August 1877, was the system of village relief, 
whereby, according to the official returns, more than 
one million persons were being supported gratuitously, 
a proportion receiving a money dole^at their own homes. 
The distributors of this relief were village officials, 
whose position and influence have been described in 
earlier pages of this work. It is putting the matter 
mildly to say that Indian village officials are not above 
suspicion, and, in cases where money is to be distri¬ 
buted, only to be trusted where there is close scrutiny 
and efficient European control. This control was not 
possible over the vast area of the Madras Presidency; 
European officers were too few, and great abuses were 
the consequence. Hindus themselves do not hesitate 
to say that their countrymen made vast sums of money 
in an illegal way, whilst the testimony of special relief 
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olficers, and the experience of others who endeavoured 
to prosecute, and, in some cases succeeded in prose¬ 
cuting such criminals, was unanimous in describing 
defalcations as very numerous, but at the same time as 
exceedingly hard to proved 

' A coiTespondont of tlio Indian Daily News^ a special relief officer 
engaged in Madras, describes the frauds aa follows:—‘ The variety and the 
intricacy of the means employed to defrand the Government have been 
granted. Both the givers and the receivers of the charity luive been duped. 
But it must be said that those for whom relief was intended have given 
proofs of the most criminal duplicity, 

* Suicide by violent means, when the cause of it is despair, excited no 
astoniKshment. But what can we think of those persons who have tamely- 
submitted to a slow process of starvation, through fear of annoyance here¬ 
after at the hands of the munsif, should they expose his misdeeds and his 
cruelty towards them. This has actually been tbe case. When persons, who 
were being starved because the, munsif chose to misappropriate the funds 
entrusted to him were questioned, they told the most deliberate lies to 
exonerate their unscrupulous headman. Those who received nothing, or 
perhaps a handful of grain twice or three times a week, positively asseided 
that they received relief regular^, and the full amount—a miserable lie— 
to which, among other evidences, their broken-down condition gave the 
most emphatic denial. 

‘ Abject creatures h.ave been paraded before European officers. They 
have been bribed, threatened, cowed into saying that all was right, and they 
have said what they were bid. They have deceived those who came to 
relieve their sufferings, and when any of them had the courage to speak out 
before the special relief officer,” it availed them nothing, for that oificer 
was as harmless as a lamb. He would, however, report I Imagine reporting 
that a number of people are on the point of death, and that, as you are 
powerless to remove the oppressor, even for an hour, or to check lus powers 
of mischief, you expect early orders, that is early famine orders. The worst 
of it is that prosecutions will not stand in those fraud cases. On one side 
would be a few wretched creatures, whose very destitution and misery 
would be their safeguard against persecution hereafter at the hands of a 
vindictive village magistrate, and who would not fear to face even that dreaded 
official, and accuse him of malpractices, and perhaps of crime. On the other 
hand, there would be a host of timid and demoralised persons, whom trifling 
bribes or lengthy threats would induce to give evidence exonerating their 
tyrants, and this evidence would bo backed up by tbe statements of respect¬ 
able inhabitants, who perhaps had during a long period received their shiire 
of the plunder. This sometimes represents a considerable simi. Wealthy 
villagers have often obtained the munsif’s connivance and sanction to their 
drawing from six to ten rations daily. Taking six as the more common 
number, and valuing each ration or dole at one anna, the amount would be 
in six months something over sixty-seven rupees. Only the more respectable 
inhabitants could command sufficient interest to secure a large number of 
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In their first order on the subject, issued on 
February 1, 1877; the. Madras Government feared 
that ‘ abuse ’ would follow a system of village relief 
owing to the paucity of inspectors. When the in¬ 
evitable consequences of the practice were pointed out 
the authorities admitted that the system was open to the 
objections stated, ‘ but the village relief is a necessary 
complement to the camp relief. The orders of Govern¬ 
ment must be carried out in their entirety, the officers 
of Government exercising the closest supervision pos¬ 
sible.’ Sir Richard Temple also strongly insisted upon 
and urged house-to-house inspection in villages, so that 
those physically incapacitated should not be altogether 
overlooked. 

A great many reports were sent to Government, 
indicating fraud and the impossibility of checking it. 
One or two may be given. Mr. Davidson, collector of 
Kurnool, wrote :— 

.In paragraphs 5, 6, and 7 of my letter to the Board, dated Feb¬ 
ruary 17, 1877, hTo. 4, Extra, I had the honour to point out the 
difficulties we should piohahly have to contend with in introducing the 
village relief system owing, lunong other things, to the wil;y' schem¬ 
ing of the village headmen. 

2. Knowing the class of men I had to deal with, I thought I 
had adopted every jirecaiition to give full effect to the orders of Go¬ 
vernment, and at the same time minimise the chances of peculation 
and abuse, by circulating printed instructions to all heads of villages 
and devising a system of checks. 

3. I enclose copies of the marginally-noted papers,^ and I shall 


shares. It would take a vast amount of lahoiu to find out where the evil 
began and where it ended. Moral conviction based on proofs acceptable 
to common sense as conclusive, are not evidence in a legal sense.' 

^ (1) Oopy of this Office Circular, No. 8, of 1877. (2) Copy of this 

Office Circular, No. 9, of 1877. (3) Printed Takeeds to Keddies. (4) 

Kevenue Inspector’s Diary. (5) Keddie.s' Application for Funds. (6) 
Ileturn of Persons fed in each week. (7) Translation of Cumhiuu Tahsildar s 
Deport. (8) Nominal Boll. (0) Oopy of this Office Circular, No. 17, of 
1877. (10) Oopy of Takeed to Tahaildors. 
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feel greatly obliged if the Borird will do me the kindaess to suggest 
iiaprovements or modifications in them, as I find that they have been 
inoperative to pi-event what would seem to be an unnecessarily lavish 
expenditure of State funds. 

4. It would appear from the relief-returns for the week ending 
April 14, that in 407 out of the 787 villages in the district relief was 
afforded by the headmen, and that 13,794 pei^sons were being fed 
daily at an aggregate cost of 7,141 rs. per week. The weekly average 
cost in each village was thus over 17 rs. 8 as. 

The Board of Eevenue, on receiving the above, stated 
that they had anticipated that considerable frauds would 
result from the village relief system, and ‘ the abases 
which appear to have prevailed in Kurnool are so great 
that nothing short of the stoppage of the relief and the 
substitution of more numerous and well-managed camps 
on the system the trial of which was authorised in 
G. 0. dated April 21, 1877, will, in the Board’s 
opinion, suffice. The village relief should, if contmued, 
be confined to providing temporary relief for persons 
who are to be sent to the camps, or are willing to go 
there, or who are in immediate danger of starvation. 
The collector might try the system of village relief 
in force in Salem, viz., granting permanent tickets, 
entitling the holder to receive a daily subsistence 
allowance, to such persons as by reason of caste, age, 
or infirmity cannot be put into relief-camps. G. 0. 
March 26, 1877, will he communicated to the collec¬ 
tor. One anna a day Avould probably be sufficient to 
allow for adults,’ The Government simply ordered the 
collector’s letter and the Board’s remarks to be ‘ re¬ 
corded,’ which is equivalent to shunting a subject into a 
siding, whence it may never be removed. 

Another case is given by Mr. Ross, acting head 
assistant to the collector of Bellary, who, morally 
certain of the guilt of the parties, could not obtain 
proofs sufficient for conviction in a court of justice. 
Writing to the collector on the case, lie says :— 
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The recipients who atfii*st infoi’med me tliat they nsnally got only half 
lations (the village officers appropriating the other half of the grtiin 
acconnted for), almost immediately retracted their statements, and I 
could get nothing ont of persons whose only chance of getting any 
food at all ivould have been lost if they had ‘ p^achexl ’ eitlier on this 
point or on the curious fact that hundreds did not appear for relief 
just on the day of my inspection. As, however, the names and de¬ 
scriptions of the recipients were not written down (this pi*actice 
having been quietly dropj)ed after a short time), I could get no proof 
positive of fictitious entries, and there was then left only the evidence 
obtained by a check of the accounts which showed daily so many seers 
foi‘ so many persons fed. Here I found, from vacations in the luunber 
of seers used on ditferent days for the same nuiubei* of persons, that 
there had been evidently cooking of the accounts and no attempt at 
coimting or recording the real numbers of those feci. I judged, how¬ 
ever, that it would bo useless to i-Uit the village officers on tlieir trial 
on the evidence I was able to obtain, which was clearly insufficient 
for conviction in a court of law. I therefore punished them deparb- 
mentally. 

The acting collector of South Arcot (Mr. F. R. IT. 
Sharp) asked for instructions on certain points in one 
of the Government Orders relating to the subject, and 
remaiked :— 

With reference to clause C, 1 take the liberty of asking sanction 
for continuing the system of village relief in the form of distribution 
of cooked food rather than ready money, for the following reasons :— 
Where difficulty of supply of grain arises, it is far more likely tliat the 
poor will suffer from this difficulty in making their trifling retail 
purchases than the munsif who has to buy comparatively large 
quantities, and has the prestige of his position, and of the fact that he 
is buying for charitable distribution on a large scale to help Jiim. The 
having to wait some time for the food and to eat it in the appointed 
place (where this salutary provision is enforced) has a good effect in 
deterring those not really in want or who can get a day’s work from 
applying. If a money dole is given, all the well-to-do labourers of 
the ])lace, including servants of ryots, all professional beggar*s, and 
others of this class, will doubtless besiege the munsif for money, and 
even amongst families requiring relief there is no guoi’anbee that 
the money received will not be spent in ^ liquor ’ or ‘ betel ’ for the 
adults, instead of on food for the children. Even mateimal instincts 
cannot be trusted in this matter; from personal observations I have 
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reason to beli eve tbafc motbers recognise in a half-starved infant a j>otGnt 
pass for relief, and are glad to have their bal)ies’ skeletons to secure 
theii‘ own interests. The munsif is much inore likely to cheat in 
the matter of distribution of money than in that of food; and, if 
called on to account for the exti’eme emaciation, or perhaps death by 
starvation, of any of the people (especially the very yoang or very 
old) of his village, he can easily reply—' What can I do, Sir ^ I have 
given the little (deceased) girfs father or the blind old (dece^ksed) 
man’s son the prescribed money-payment for the past three weeks, 
but I could not compel the father (or son) to spend the money pro¬ 
perly/ Belief by means of distribution of cooked food musfc be a 
longer process, jind there is a far better opportunity for inspecting 
officers suddenly visiting a village to inspect this process, than tlmt of 
giving the money-dole. Of course the system of money dole would 
be still reserved for gosha females and other exceptional classes. 

The reply to this was: ^ Government do not 
recognise the force of the collector's objections to the 
money dole. With careful scrutiny of the village 
registers by the relief inspectors and weeding of 
persons who should not been them, there should not be 
much room for fraud by village heads.' To the opinion 
in favour of money doles the Madras Government 
tenaciously adhered. Towards the end of August, 
when H. E. the Viceroy was on his way to Madras 
from Simla, it was stated:—^ This (Madras) Govern¬ 
ment decided on the adoption of the money dole'' 
system for the relief of necessitous residents in vil¬ 
lages as being on the whole less open to abuse, more 
advantageous to recipients than relief in the form of 
cooked food, and not more costly to the State. It was 
adopted after long and careful coiiBideration of the 
results of other systems, and as likely, by enabling the 
poor to remain in their villages, to have a material 
effect in checking that tendenej^ to wandering which 
has been, and is, one of the causes chiefly conducing to 
the great mortality which is prevalent, and Avhich it is 
most important but very difficult to arrest. Nor is tlie 
advantage arising from the circulation of money which 
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results from the system to be ofverlookecl ; for in the 
several villages that circulation will act as a stimulus 
to trade winch, is much needed, and which, indeed, it 
is necessary to keep alive.’ After further explanations 
the letter concluded as follows :—On reconsideration 
of the question, his Grace in Council sees no reason to 
modify his views as to the advisability of maintaining 
the money dole system.’ 

'riiis letter reached the Viceroy whilst his .Excel¬ 
lency was at Poona, and the consequence was close 
examination of the subject with a view to its discussion 
at Madras in conference with the local authorities. It 
was found that the first mention of this form of village 
relief was in the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Madras Government, 
No. 1830, of May 28, 1877. It was therein laid down 
that, inasmuch as people dislike removal to relief camps, 
and inasmuch as the unsatisfactory organisation of relief 
camps induces wandering and unhomely habits among 
tbe people, and inasmuch as his Grace was not prepared 
to concentrate people on large public works, the col¬ 
lectors were authorised to relieve in their respective 
villages any distressed persons who might be fit objects 
for transmission to relief camps, but who were reluctant 
to leave their homes. The relief was to be given in the 
shape of a daily dole of money, to be fixed in the first 
instance at 1 anna 2 pies for each adult and 6 pies or 
4 anna for each child. The amount w'as to be paid 
daily by the village headman on the authority of a certi¬ 
ficate given by the village inspector, who was to examine 
the register and check abuses. The village inspector, if 
the circumstances of Bellary may be taken as a general 
guide, was an officer paid about 20 rs. a month, and he 
was subordinate first to the famine inspector and then 
to the tahsildar, or taluk officer; his jurisdiction was 
something like tYventy villages on an average. 
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The returns issued in July showed that in each 
village in which such relief was given, the average 
number of recipients was only twenty-four persons ; but 
doubtless, as the system was then in its infancy, and 
had not been fully developed by drafting to village 
relief the surplus numbers from relief camps and 
kitchens, the numbers greatly increased. 

The numbers receiving the money dole in the 
villages were not more than the village inspector, if 
honest and kept under due control, could properly 
supervise ; but it may be observed that in the same 
despatch which gives the average number relieved in 
each village to which the system had then extended as 
only twenty-four, the Madras Government once more 
throw doubts on the honesty of these men. They say 
the mortality of people receiving village relief was un¬ 
doubtedly understated, because it was the dii'ect interest 
of the village headmen not to report deaths among 
those on whose account rations could be drawn,' and in 

' The correspondent of the Indian JDaily News^ who has been already 
quoted in this chapter, says:—The following is a list of some of the means 
employed by dishonest village magistrates to defraud the Government and 
to better their friends’ and relatives’ condition, as well as their own:— 

1. The names of the friends and relatives of the munsif and other 
influential residents were entered as paupers. 

2. Distinct from the above was the reckless distribution of mone y to 
well-to-do brahmins. 

3. Names of deceased persons were entered in the books ; and 

4. When people died, their names were not struck oft. 

5. Deserters’ names were also entered. 

6. People residing in other villages ; and 

7. Fictitious persons wore shown as mceiving relief. 

8. Several sets of accounts were kept, and a false account was shown 
the inspecting ofticer, in which the numbers given were small as compared 
with the accounts submitted at treasuiies. 

9. The fragmentary state of accounts; and sometimes 

10. Their total absence, proved the most thorough and complete check, 
where village magistrates had sufficient resolution to adopt this method of 
open and defiant opposition. 

11. Tlie same persons’ names were entered several times. 

12. When grain was given instead of money, the people were of course 
easily defrauded ; and when money was given, 
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fact, unless hnnian nature in Madras was very different 
from what it was elsewhere, it was obvious that the 
class of men from whom village inspectors are drawm 
would find it to their interest to support the headmen 
in swindling the Government and in keeping up 
fictitious registers, rather than in reducing the numbers 
on the register, and the amount of money dole, down 
to the lowest possible figure. Nor could such men be 
expected to realise the necessity for drafting from 
village relief on to public works all those who might 
be fit to give to Government, in the shape of work, 
some return for their subsistence. It is clear that in 
such an organisation local and personal prejudices 
would come into play, and it will be gathered from the 
instances already cited that the superior officers were, 
as a rule, not sufficiently numerous fully to control 
and check their subordinates. The direction in which 
the Viceroy looked for a remedy was in strengthening 
the supervising agency from outside. In the Bengal 
famine, where at first the authorities had precisely the 
same difficulty to cope v,dth (though, owing to the 
absence of any indigenous village agency, it took in 
Bengal an exaggerated form), the remedy applied was 
the introduction of outsiders as circle officers. These 


13. A heavy percentage was deducted. Any opposition or I’eraonstranco 
was met occasionally with the complete stoppage of relief, and the sum 
payable to the offender was drawn by tho munsif, who of course, 

14. Did not remove the name from the list. 

15. Payments were made from four times to once a week, hut this kind 
of brutality was not extensively practised—the usual thing being to retain 
one day 8 ration in tho week. 

IG. Occasionally a lump sum, say a rupee, was given to a pauper with 
instructions to give no troiible, and not to come again for assistance. The 
name, however, being kept on the list for months, the rupee thus invested 
gave handsome returns. The misappropriation of money is in itself bad 
enough when earned out by trusted and responsible servants of Goyeniment; 
but when it is necessary to starve human beings to accomplish an iniquitous 
object, the crime becomes serious beyond words. Yet this has been done. 
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■wei'e to some extent Europeans, but the supply was 
mainly sought for among the tahsilclars and sub- 
taiisildars of the North-West Provinces. There was 
some friction in introducing them. The Bengal officers 
prophesied that, from their ignorance of the language 
and the revenue system, and from their contempt for 
Bengalis generally, they would prove a failure ; but the 
result, it is said, was very different. They worked 
admirably for Government; the absence of local sym¬ 
pathies prevented their hiding or conniving at malver¬ 
sation, and, on the other hand, the people had no 
liesitation in complaining against them. 

In regard to the money dole system itself, there 
was no objection to it, provided (1) that it werc 
rigorously confined to the aged, infinn, and people who 
could not do any work, and who would otherwise in¬ 
evitably perish ; and (2) that there was a sufficiently 
brisk private trade to keep the villages in which it was 
in force well supplied with grain. The first condition 
is based on the odious consideration which stands good 
for all famine crises, viz., that Government is bound not 
to spend more money than is absolutelj’’ necessary to 
keep people alive; but as long as there is Government 
money available, the distribution of which is left to 
village officers, it will be almost impossible strictly to 
enforce this condition, and people who might support 
themselves, or be supported by their relations, will 
infallibly, from caste and local feelings, be allowed im¬ 
properly to draw the Government dole, involving not 
only an unnecessary burthen on taxpayers generally, 
but also a real and wide-spread demoralisation from 
Avhich it will take much time and labour to recover the 
people themselves. 

The second condition is one which was put forward 
at the time, but which scaieely needs explanation. It was 
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argued that if Government has to bring grain to the 
villages and store it there, because private trade has 
•ceased to do so, it is manifestly foolish to give people 
money ivith tlie light hand, in order that the same 
person may give grain in exchange for it with the left. 
If village%loles are to be given at all, experienced 
administrators would prefer to have them given in 
grain and not in cash ; but obviously a naoney dole 
is incompatible with the local storing and distribution 
of grain by Government officers, and the two systems 
should not go on side by side. 

Under the system inaugurated by the order of 
September 24 the money-dole was modified and strictly 
confined to the bedridden and the helpless, and a more 
rigorous carrying out of the relegation to works was 
adopted. Meanwhile great mischief had been done, 
and not a little demoralisation caused, by the money 
dole system in villages. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MI SCELL ANEOUS. 

...- 

(1) Emigration. 

"When the distress in Madras had fully manifested 
itself in 1877, one of the first tlioughts which pre¬ 
sented itself to interested onlookers in Great Britain and 
in India was that something akin to blood-letting in 
plethoric patients might he done to give ease to the 
country. ‘ Cannot you cause your surplus population 
to emigrate to neighbouring lands or to parts of 
India wliei’e famine is not present ? ’ This question was 
asked many times and was answered according to the 
ideas or idiosyncrasies of the person addressed—by no 
means according to special knowledge. Among other 
suggestions made in England was one by Sir Julius 
Vogel, K.C.M.G., who, in a letter to the Times^ pointed 
out the field which existed for tropical labour on public 
works in Northern Australia. The Marquis of Salisbury, 
then Secretary of State for India, speaking at Bradford 
in the autumn of 1877, seemed to think Indian emigra- 
tion was a famine panacea, but wisely refrained from 
giving reasons for his opinions. In India itself much 
faith was not put in emigration. The immobility of 
the people, the vast numbers affected,^ the absolutely 

^ The writing in A.pril, 1878, said:—*Tho recent discuarion 

betv/een the Secretary of State and the Government of India about the eu- 
couragenient of emigration from India to the British colonies, has shown the 
unimportance of the question as regards the general well-being of India. The 
colonies at the most do not need more than 20,(KX) emigrants annually, and 
this would have absolutely no effect on the increase of a population of 200 
millions, adding to itself between two and three millions a year.’ 






inefiectual relief such a movement would afford, all 
conspired to prevent attention needed for remedial 
measures on the spot being turned to what after all 
was but speculative and Utopian, Not that the sub¬ 
ject altogether escaped the attention of the Madras 
authorities. Moreover, as population in India repi’e- 
sents revenue, and proof of the land being over¬ 
crowded not being forthcoming, Indian governments 
Avero not over-anxious to lose their people.^ 

British Burma is a land not unsuited to the 
Madras agriculturist, and thitherwards the eyes of 
some administrator.s were turned early in ^ 1877. 
On March 3, Mr, Rivers Thompson, chief commissioner 
of British Burma, addressed the Revenue Secretary of 
the Government of India upon the subject, and on the 
21st of the same month received a reply. In con¬ 
sequence of that he telegraphed, on April 3, to 
the Chief Secretary to the Madras Government as 
follows:—‘ Please say whether you are in a position to 
jmomote emigration from the famine-stricken districts 
of your Presidency to Rangoon; if so, how many enii- 
grants can you send, and when Avoidd the emigration 
commence? It would be desirable to send healthy men 
with their families, and as early as possible. Detailed 
particulars will be sent by letter, but information is 
required generally on these points by telegraph, to en¬ 
able this Administration to decide upon the necessary 
preliminaiy arrangements to be made here. To this 
tlie Government of Madras replied that they vere 
ready to promote emigration by giving every publicity 
through distressed districts to Mr. Rivers Thompson’s 
proposals. At the same time they said they were not 
aware of any number of emigrants being available 
at present. The telegrams rvere communicated to the 
Collectors of Bellary, Kuruool, Cuddapah, Nellore, 
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Nortli Arcot, Salem, and Chitigleput, who were in¬ 
structed to report how far, in their opinion, tlie 
measures contemplated by the chief commissioner of 
British Burma were likely to produce any effect. 

The telegram from Bangoon was followed by a letter 
from Major W, C. Street, secretary to the chief com¬ 
missioner, to the Madras Government, dated April 7, 
in which the advantages of emigration were set forth 
in detail. It was as follows:— 

1 am directed the chief commissioner to invito the attention 
of his Grace in Oouncil to the proj^o^als submitted bj this administm- 
tion for the encouragement of emigi*atiou from tlie famine districts of 
the Madras Presidency to British Burma. Ttmse proposals have met 
witii the approval of the Govei'iiment of India, aud sanction has been 
given for a liberal expenditure for caiTying them into eSect. It is 
understood that a copy of the correspondence on the subject Ivas 
already been forWarded to the Government of Madiais, but, ibr ready 
reference, a second copy is enclosed. It remains to consider the neces¬ 
sary arrangements for commencing the cmigi-ation as soon as possible, 
and, with this view, the cliief commissioner has been authorised to 
communicate directly with the Government of Madras. 

The great need of population in Burnia, and the facilities which 
exist for settling immigivints, with tlieir families, tiiroughout this 
province, lead the chief commissioner to Ixope that, in the present 
severe pressui’e in Madnus, large bodies of the labouring classes from 
the famine districts may, with very little inducement, avail themselves 
of the opportunities which now offer; and he trusts to the good offices 
of the Madras Government for the promotion of tlie measure. 

As regards the arrangements for the reception of emigrants on 
arrival here, I am to observe that there is a depot in Bangoon capable 
of holding 1,000 persons, and available for immediate occupation. It 
is under the charge of the superintendent of immigiution, fissisted by 
an efficient establishment, already accustomed to deal with emigiunts. 
Further arrangements are under eonsiderabion for pro\'icling shelter, 
at jdaces to be selected, principally along the line of railway from 
Bangoon to Pro,me, where opportumties of employment at good wages 
will be afforded, and where waste land is available, near the line, for 
those wishing to cultivate. 

It will be seen, then, tliat as fir as tliis administration is con¬ 
cerned everything is either ready or in course of preparation for the 
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reception of intending immigrants; but it ^vill be necessaiy to decide 
at once on the rales nnder which the details of t)ie scheme are to bo 
caiTied out. The law which at present regulates the transportation of 
native laboiuera to British Burma, and their employment therein, is 
contained in the Enactment Ifo, III. of 1876, It provides for the 
esbiihlish.ment of depdts at ports of ejnbarkation, the ap|x>intment of 
agents and medical inspectors, and the method imdei^ which recruiting 
shall be licensed and carried on. It permits, further, the engagement 
by written contracts for service in British Burma, with specific 
obligations as regards work and wages. It seems to the chief com¬ 
missioner that, while in the present pressure the strict enforcement of 
all these details will involve very undesirable delay, the necessity for 
their enforcement is to a gi'eat extent obviated by tlic exaergency 
which has given rise to the proposals under consideration, and by the 
nature of these proposals themselves. The measure is undertaken fox* 
the relief of those suffering from famine, and also with the object of 
inducing persons to settle in British Burma. IJnder it advances will 
be made to all emigrauts, to be repaid by small instalments; grants 
of land, for* pur}.)Ose of rice oi: garden cultivation, will be given to thOsSe 
clesiiing them, and whi ch will be exempted from payment of revenue for 
periods varying from one to twelve years; whilst labour on public works 
at high rates of wages will be available for those who do not wish to 
clear and cultivate land. None of these matters are provided for in 
the Act, and, under the circumstances, the chief commissioner would 
venture to suggest that the provisions of the Act miglit, in a measure, 
bo dispensed with, and that with a fe w simple rules for the guidance 
of medical officers, depot agents, and district officers, all that is neces¬ 
sary in the matter of foiwarding intending emigrants to the ports of 
embarkation, and of dcspatclung them to Burma, might be secured. 
In this view the intermediate agency of recriuters could be abandoned, 
and the negotiation of contracts (which is entirely permissive) avoided; 
while diskict officers might be placed in direct comnjimication with 
the agents ap}xointed at such depots on the coasts (in addition to 
Cocanada, already established) as his Grace tlio Governor in Council 
might consider' favourably situated for the promotion of emigration. 

I am to point out the urgent necessity of a careful medical exami¬ 
nation of all those wishing to avail themselves of tliis scheme. The 
season at which they would ariive, the coinmeucement of tlie i*f,iins, is 
not always a healthy one, whilst the voyage, the change of climate 
aiul of mode of living, will be trying to all who tire not in a 
thoroughly hcMilth}^ condition. Any gr-eat mortality would seriously 
affect the success not only of the present amungomonts, hut of any 
eiuigi*atiou from the Madras side for tlm future. The cliief commLs- 
siouer would also ask that every endeavour may be made to induce as 
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r/iany married men as possible to emigrate, accompanied by tbeir 
families. Single men would pi’obably return to their villages after 
making a little money, as experience shows to be the practice with 
the great majoiity of labourei’S who come over yearly from the 
Madras coast, and the main object aimed at in the present under¬ 
taking is the permanent settlement of extensive tracts of fertile 
comitiy, where )X)p illation is much needed. 

In conclusion, I am to ask that when matters have so far pro¬ 
gressed that some idea can be formed of the number and class of 
persons lilcely to a mil themselves of the terms offered, early inforina- 
tion may be given, so as to enable this administration to complete the 
arrangements which are now in progi*ess. 

JfJndosure Wo. 1. 

From Major 0. W. Street, M.B.C,, Secretary to the Chief Commis¬ 
sioner of British Bunna (Immigration), to the Secretary to the 
Oovernment of India, Department of Revenue, Agriculture, and 
Commerce, dated Rangoon, March 3, 1877. 

I am directed by the chief commis>sioner to submit, for the con¬ 
sideration of the Government of India, whether, in view of the 
prevalence of very widespread famine in the Presidency of Madras, 
an impulse could not be given, by special arrangements, for a moi'e 
extended emigration of labourers from the distressed tracts to British 
Bunna, partly as a measure of relief from the famine, and partly in 
promotion of tlie settlement of population in this province. 

Tbe British Burma Labour Law, for regulating the transport of 
native laboimers to this country, was passed in 1876, and came into 
force in January of that year. Many preliminaries, however, had to 
be arranged before the law could come into operation; and tlie 
following details have now been settled. The chief commissioner, 
after reference to the Local Governmont (Madras), and the Government 
of India, has, under section 4, appointed an emigration agent at the 
Port of Cocanada, the most favourable, under ordinary circumstances, 
as a port of embarkation. Similarly, a medical inspector of einigi’ants 
has been appointed at the same place; and the detailed rules requu’cd 
to be prepared by the chief commissioner, under section 87 of the Act, 
for the general security, protection, and well-being of immigrants after 
their aiiTval in this province, have been published. It is necessary to 
await the action of the Madras Government, as regards the pi*epara- 
tion of the rulc^ reipiired by section 86; and the attention of his 
Grace in Council has been called to the urgency of the matter. As 
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soon as these rules are notified, the measures necessary to give effect 
to the law will be completed. 

It is inipoasible to say, beforehand, to what extent the Act will 
succeed in promoting emigration to Burma. Possibly, the special 
condition of the Madras Prasidency may, of itself, stimulate emigra¬ 
tion from the distressed districts diu-ing this year; but ordinarily it 
may be noticed, there is a large number of labourers who come over 
from Madras to British Burma during the hitsy season of the rice 
operations; and lately^ every vessel which has airived from the 
Madras ports has brought from 600 to 900 Madras coolies, eager to 
obtain employment in the mills. This is without any intervention of 
Act III. of 1876. The emigrants are volunteers who make their 
own arrangements with contractors for the labour market here; and 
experience shows that the great mass of such labourers who annually 
visit Burma return to their homes enriched with the gains of higli 
labour rates prevalent in Bangoon, as soon as the season in which the 
mills are at work is passed. The object of legislation on the subject 
was, primarily, to regulate tbis system of emigration. In the hands 
of the contractors, it was thought to be open to many abrnses, and the 
coolies, probably, in all cases did not come by their full rights. It 
was also, perhaps, anticipated that under formal contracts and a well- 
organised .system for regular employment at high wages, the people 
would be induced to settle in the country, and, by tiiking up lands, 
promote the cultivation of wastes, and thus benefit the province. 
Tlie result of this has yet to be seen. As long as there is no legal 
prohibition against the contrac^tor system, it will not cease to compete 
with the Government arrangements under the Act of 1876; and, as 
hitherto there have been large employers of labour in Burma, beyond 
those who need worlnnen for the limited season of the rice opemtions, 
the chief commivssioner has doubts whetber much will be gained by 
the Act as regaixls the settlement of emigrants in this pi-ovince, in 
the absence of special measures to promote that object. The coolies 
from Madras will still come for the high wages which they receive as 
mill hands; but they will probably return to Madras when that woi*k 
ceases. 

It seems to the ckief commissioner that tlie present opportunity 
is a favoumble one for considering the practicability of giving a more 
permanent character to the emigiation which the Act gives us the 
power of carrying out in dettiil. We need population here in ev^ery 
district for agricultural puiposes, and in every branch of the Public 
Works Department. If the large railway works are to he continued, 
either by the extension of tlie Proine line to the frontier (for whicli 
application has been sent in), or for the construction of the new line 
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to Toungoo (for which the estimates will shoi'tly be siibraittod), a 
largo ninnber of lalxiurers might be engaged at once, undtu* contract 
for the full period of the three years which the law allows. Similar 
dispositions would be of aclyanttvge for the completion of the embank¬ 
ments which are still in progress, vvldle, for people wishing to settle 
as agriculturists, lands aie Avidely available behind the embankments 
in the Henzada, Bassein, and Thonkwa Districts, and culturable 
wastes 1 ‘eady to be occupied and cleared in. most districts of the pro¬ 
vince under liberal rules of five yeai*s’ exemption from payment of 
any rent. 

It would appear from the papers that thei’e are now a million of 
people sii/Tering from the famine, I'eceiving relief at the Government 
expense in the Madras Ih-esidency. It is estimated that the relief 
measures in Madras and Bombay will involve an outlay of six and 
a-half millions sterling. It can be in a very small way at best that 
British Burma can help to alleviate distre^ss of such wide proportions 
by offering Avork and lands in this pi*o vince; and even tlie measure of 
its aid in thes*3 respects would depend upon the extent to which the 
Government of India would favour the scheme, and promote it by a 
special allotment for the purpose. Assuming, however, that in theii* 
present calamity the Madras labouring population would show a 
greater willingness to emigrate, and that the Government of India 
would divert a portion of tho large imavoidahle expenditure imposed 
on it by the famine in furtherance cf this project, the chief commis¬ 
sioner would be prepaied to receive 20,000 persons within the next 
tineo months, and find them occupation, or lands upon which they 
could settle. If either of the large railway Aiv'orks before I’eferred to 
receive early sanction, it Av^ould facilihrte the immediate emplo}Tnent 
of the emigrants and reduce the exj)(inditure which Avould be necessary 
to maintain them on tlieir first ari-ival. 

Mr. Hiveivs Thompson is aware that, in the famine in Bengal in 
1874, a scheme of a similar na,ture was approved and canded out 
with only partial success, under a system of State emigration. He is 
of opinion, however, that in face of special cUfficulties and drawbacks, 
the general outcome of those arrangements was of benefit to British 
Burma, with a con-esponding relief, probably, to the famine-stricken 
districts from which the emigrants came; and that, if any similar 
scheme was favourably entertained noAv, we should commence o})era- 
tions under better securities for success. In the’first place, the Ben¬ 
galee has neA^er amalgamated with the people here in the same Avay Jis 
the Madrassee. The latter is always in much greater demand as a 
labourer, and the jieople from Madras in this province are already so 
numerous as to impart to every new comer a stronger home feeling, 
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and a greater roadinoss to remain than the Bengalee emigrant ever 
experienced, coming among a people alien in habits, language, and 
religion. Again, in giving effect to the measure of 1874, the chief 
coiamissionGr had not the aid of a law to regulate emigration from the 
continent of India. The provisions in this respect are now ready at 
hand, and can be put in operation at any port in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, fi'oin which laboui-ers could be most easily embarked. So, on 
clebai’katioij, the depbt arrangements in Bangoon are complete and 
ready for immediate use, while the opening of the railway to Prome 
will facilitate most advantageously the transport of immigi*ants with 
their fiimihes to many districts in the interior. 

It will be, of course, in the cost of mrying out the project that 
the greiitest diificulties will present themselves. The emigrants, 
coming from a paid of the country in which severe famine x^revails, 
to establish homes in a new country, will not be iti a position to settle 
or maintain themselves for one year at least after their arrival and 
some system of advances would have to be devised and sanctioned 
before the measure could bo attempted. In the inquiries upon this 
subject which were made in 1874, it was ascertained and generally 
accepted that an advance of 150 rs. would be required for each family 
—man, wife, and say, two youn^>- children—to start them in this 
province. The calculation was made out as follows 


The construction of a house. 

One pair of bullocks. 

Thirty baskets of paddy for consumption and seed 

Salt and condiments. 

Ploughs aud other agricultural implements . 

Total , , . . 


Rs. 

20 

80 

80 

o 

15 


The cost of rice would be cheaper now than then,, and in some 
other details a reduction might be feasible; but, probably, it would 
involve an outlay of not less than 140 rs. for each family, as above 
constituted, to give effect to the measure. It would be of immense 
advantage, as tending directly to the permanency of settlement, if tlie 
men coiild be sent over with their families ; but, perhaps, tarking the 
figure of 20,000 as the total number who would be induced to emi¬ 
grate, not more than one-foiudh of these would Ije accompanied by 
their families, and in the case of single men the preliminary exjienses 
would be considerably less, perhaps not exceedmg 80 rs. per liead. 
Upon these calculations, the expenses to he incurred in the way of 
advances would amount to a sum of nineteen lakhs of rupees, viz,j 
5,000 X 140 = 7,00,000, and 15,000 x 80 = 1,200,000 rs. 

As on the previous occasion, an einigi*ation account would have 
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to 1)0 esLxhlished, supervised hy the officer in charge of the depart¬ 
ment at the head-quarters dep6t, in which a separate entiy would be 
kept of each ifunily or individual emigrant received in the provinco. 
As these get settled in different districts, the deputy commissioner of 
each district would maintain a corresponding register of the settlers 
in his district, the lands assigned to them, the moneys advanced to 
them, and the re-payments on account of such advances as gradually 
adjusted. The rate of re-payment, which could not he enfoi’ced till 
the end of the first year, would be fixed at 3 i-s. per month in liquida¬ 
tion of the debt to Government. 

The almost daily repreKsentations which are made to the chief 
commissioner on the difficulties whicli embarrass every branch of 
industry in this province from the want of labour, and the pressure 
from similar causes felt in departments of the public service, must be 
liis excuse for bringing the subject thus prominently to the notice of 
his Excellency in Council, and expressing a hope of its favourable 
reception. An investment, if so it may be termed, of nineteen lakhs 
of rupees in an undertaking of the natm*e proposed, would not, in the 
chief commissioner’s opinion, end in failure, even financklly; and if 
the Imperial Government is involved in an expenditure which is 
counted by millions for the alleviation of famine, the assignment of 
190,000^. as a relief measure to Madras, when it w’^ouid benefit 
Burma so incalculably at tlie same time, does not seem extravagant. 
Already, with the prospect of the opening of the railway, an impulse 
has been given to arrangements, for some time in contempla-tion, for 
woiking earth-oil mines, establishing sugar refineries, and extomling 
the cultivation of jute and tea in various parts of the Pegu Division; 
and any project for the importation of labour into the conntiy would 
be hailed by the gentlemen who would introduce these industnes 
with gmat satisfaction. The scarcity of population is practically the 
one want which has hindered hitherto the application of capital to all 
enterprises of this nature, and if it can be overcome in any measure, 
even the large initiative outlay which the proposal under considera.- 
tion involves would be soon repaid by the rapid development of the 
rasources, and, through, them, of the revenues of British Burma. 

Enclosure Wo. 2. 

From the Officiating Secretaiy to the Government of India, Depart¬ 
ment of Eevenne, Agricultine, and Commerce, to the Chief 
Commissioner of British Burma, dated March 21, 1877. 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your secretary’s letter, 
No. 368-1, dated the 3rcl instant, in which it is proposed that in view 
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to benefiting Britisli Burma, and at tlio same time affording relief to 
the famine-stricken districts of the Madras Presidency, immediate 
encouragement should l>e given to the emigi’ation of labourers from 
tliose districts to British Burma, by inti'oducing a system of advances. 

In reply I am to say that the Governpr-General in Council 
approves of the proposal, a:nd, subject to tlie condition that the emi¬ 
grants are to be exclusively selected from the famine-stricken dis¬ 
tricts, has sanctioned the allotment of nineteen laklis of rupees to 
meet the expenses to be incuiTed in making advances to the emigrants 
in question. 

A copy of this correspondence has been forwarded to the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras, with whom you are authorised to enter into direct 
communication with a view to arrangements being made for com¬ 
mencing the emigration without delay. 

From the foregoing correspondence the project 
se'emed a most hopeful and tempting scheme. On one 
shore of the Bay of Bengal great enterprises were 
languishing for want of labourers; on the other millions 
of people were being supported gratuitously and em¬ 
ployed on public works, many of the works being 
merely put in hand to find occupation for the distressed. 
Closer examination of the subject, however, revealed 
difficulties which proved insuperable. The Madras 
Government, from the first, feared this would be the 
case. On May 9, Major Street was informed that his 
Grace the Governor in Council had considered the chief 
commissioner’s proposals, and had referred them to the 
collectors of the famine districts for an expression of 
their opinions as to the probability of their having .any 
effect in inducing persons to emigrate to British Burma. 
The replies of all had not been received, but the collectors 
of two of the most distressed districts gave very decided 
opinions that the scheme as propounded would have no 
effect. His Grace in Council desired, however, to do 
all that lay in his power to make the chief commissioner’s 
proposals fully known, but thought it essential that they 
be set forth more definitely. 







The points on which further information was re¬ 
quired were;— 


1. Will any advance bo made to the emigrants before they 
embark ? 

2. What extent of land is to constitute a grant ? 

3. What are tlie comiitionB of the landgi’ant'f 

4. What assessment will, the lands bear which arc to l>e exempted 
from land-tax for periods varying from one to twelve years, when 
they are assessed 

5. How are the expenses of recruiting, examining by medical 
officers, feeding, transporting to dej)6ts, to be met 1 

6. What m-o tlie rates of labour and prices of food-grain in 
British Burma 1 

7. What public works are in progi’ess of s\ich a permanent 
character as to induce a man to go with ins family to Bm’ina to live 
by t.liQ wages he could earn. 

His Grace in Council further observed that, while 
the chief commissioner laid some stress on the emigra¬ 
tion bein^ undertaken for the relief of those suffering 
from famine, he was evidently anxious that none but 
thoroughly liealthy and able-bodied emigrants should 
be sent to him—a class of people not likely to be found 
among famine-relief labourers in any numbers. They 
would consequently require to be recruited, and to that 
end recruiters would be necessary, as it was out of the 
question that the district officers, who were overburdened 
with work, could find time either to look for emigrants 
or to act as emigration agents in their respective 
districts, and pass on such as might offer to emigrate. 

hleanwliile the following telegram had been sent 
to Rangoon:—‘Of wbat size are the gi-ants of land 
to he given to intending einigrants?’ The reply was:— 
‘ Ordinary grants vary from' five to twenty acres. No 
particular limit to area of grants. Depends chiefly on 
amount of land available and means of applicant to 
reclaim land.’ 


muisTify 
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The seven (jnestions asked in the letter from the 
Government of Madras were replied to on June 14. 
It was said:— 

1. Necessity of iifiaking advances to emigrants before embarking 
was not contemplated in the scheme submitted to the Government of 
India, but I am to observe that if such advances are absolutely ne¬ 
cessary the cost can be met from the allotment sanctioned by the 
Government of India for that purpose. 

2. There is no special limit to the extent of land which consti¬ 
tutes a grant. Under the rules in force a deputy commissioner of a 
district has power to make gi*ants of land for the purposes of cultiva¬ 
tion to an extent not exceeding 100 acres. The larger number of 
grants, however, are made by Tlioogyees or heads of circles, and do 
not exceed five acres for rice cultivation; in the case of garden Land 
they are, as a rule, somewhat smaller, varying from one to thi’ee acres. 
The sizes of gi'ants vary very much ficcording to the kind of jungle 
to be cleared, and the means of the applicant to bring it into cultiva¬ 
tion. The case of immigi*ant settlers would be favourably considered. 

3. Thei-e ai*e no special conditions attached to gi'ants further than 
those under which exemption from payment of revenue for a term of 
years is permitted. All immigrants are exempted from the capitation 
tax for five yeai-s. I am to foiward, however, a copy of the revenue 
rules at present in force in the province, and of those foimied under 
the Eiirma Land and Revenue Act of 1876. These have not yet 
received the sanction of the Government of India. They contain all 
the information that you may require in regard to the terms on which 
laud is held in this province. 

4r. The assessment vaiies according to the feitility of the soil, 
the situation of the land, and facility for intercomse with markets. 
On rice lands the rate varies from 8 annas to 2-8 rs. per acre, and in 
the case of garden land from 1 r. to 3 rs. per acre. 

5. The necessary expenses for the objects referred to in your fifth 
question can be met either from the allotment specially sanctionerl by 
the Government of India or from the provision made for the expenses 
likely to be mcurrod on account of general emigi-ation under the 
Burma Labour Law. 

6. The rates of labour and prices of food-gi^ains ^vill Im?, found in 
the list attached. Tlie price of lico will gradually rise during the 
rainy season, and fall again when the new crops commence to come in 
about the clovse of DecernWr. 

7. The moi-e important public works in progress in British 



Burma are the Prome Eailway, which, though open for traffic, still 
provides for employment to a large number of lalwin’er^^. The pi'os- 
poct of an early sanction to an extension of tliis line to the frontier, 
a distance of 40 miles, will give regular employment to immigrants 
settled along the line foi* at least two years. The construction of a 
large canal connecting tlie Pegu and Sittang livers requne^i a constant 
supply of labour, and in this dii-ection there are wide areas capable of 
cultivation, and in need of population. In addition to these there are 
works of various kinds being cjimied on in nearly every district in 
the province, such as roads, Inmds, tanks, drc,, for which labour is 
much required. The improvement, too, of the larger towns under 
municipalities will give ample employment to a large number of 
labourers. During the harvest season in every district extraneous 
aid has to be sought to reap the crops. 

This communication reached Government at an 
unpropitious time. The south-west monsoon was seen 
to liave failed, and all energies were turned to meet 
the new and aggravated crisis. Nevertheless, the chief 
commissioner’s letter, together with the list of prices 
current of food-grains in Burma which accompanied 
it, was communicated to the collectors of the Bellaiy, 
Ivurnool, Cuddapah, Nellore, North Arcot, Salem, and 
Chinglepnt districts, and as soon as the draft rules 
under the Burma Land and Eevenue Act of 1876 
had been approved by the Governor-General in Council, 
they were to be communicated to the collectors above 
named, in view to their being translated into the ver¬ 
naculars of their respective districts and widely promul¬ 
gated throughout them. 

With this intimation ends the episode of emigration 
to British Burma. 


As will have been noticed in the narrative of the 
Madras famine, emigration iu one direction had served 
to greatly lessen the distress. Sir Richard Temple 
observed again and again that emigration to Ceylon 
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liad been no sinfill boon to the Madura and contiguous 
districts. Ceylon is to the labourer of certain districts 
in Southern India what England during harvest-time 
in pre-reaping machine days used to be to Irish 
labourers—and more. The coffee plantations on the 
hills in the interior of Ceylon depend entirely on im¬ 
ported labour, and about 300,000 persons are regularly 
employed' upon tliein. A perfectly free system of emi¬ 
gration, fostered- by the Government in the provision 
of hospitals, &c., en route, is- in existence, and suffices 
for all needs. It has never tailed tbc planters when 
left to itself, but has occasionally hampered them when 
the island Government has injudiciously interfered to 
‘protect’ it. A bad season in Southern India means a 
plethora of labour for Ceylon, and when, tow'ards the 
end of 1876, the harvest had proved a failure, immense 
numbers of people flocked to the narrow straits between 
peninsula and islaucl, over which tliey were conveyed 
in vessels maintained by the Ceylon Government. It 
is reported that the number of persons who left for 
Ceylon at Paumben between November 1 and 23, 1876, 
alone was nearly 10,000, or four times the usual number, 
and it is known that large numbers had gone to Tuti- 
corin and there embarked. The emigrants were the 
able-bodied; and their weakly ones, both young and 
old, were as a rule left behind them. Those wdio found 
■work sent money-order remittances to the connections 
they had left behind them, but where that was not 
the case the relief camp was the only resource for 
those who stayed at home. In March 1877, 1,101 
villages, with an approximate population of 150,000, 
Avere inspected by the collector of Madura. From these 
villages about 23,600, or 17 per cent., had emigrated 
to Ceylon. The stream of emigration continued in 
force for many months, and the feeble and sickly 
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followed the example of the robust. Cholera broke 
out among them, and many died long before they could 
reach the plantations. In Ceylon the planters, mindful 
of their great dependence upon the Tatail people for 
labour, did their utitiost to support the people who came 
to them, and in the town of Kandy a relief house was 
opened to supply those who could not find work with 
food. Tlie Ceyion Government also provided public 
works for employment, but would not take up i*ailway 
earth-works, which they were urgently requested, to do. 

Mr, J. Lee-Warner, special assistant-collector,- llam- 
nad, writing in August 1877, on the subject of coolies 
proceeding to Ceylon, said:— 

I inspected a large nnmber of coolies waiting for passitge to Cey¬ 
lon, and I am sorry to have to report that tlie avei^age pliysique of 
these pei*soiis was far be^low what 1 have noticed oh the two previous 
occasions that I have visited this port. I observed among the crowd 
several young men and women whose pei*sonal appearance woiih.1 have 
justified their admission .into any relief camp weie they willing to 
apply. Altogether there weie about 4,000 persons then waiting for 
their passage, and I am informed that several himdreds more may be 
expected to arrive each day. From the registers I saw that they 
came mainly from Piilni, Findigul, Tii*oopoovanam, Piiducottah, tho 
northern taluks of Ramnad, and a ceitain number from Trichinopoly. 
The arrivals from Sidem are diminishing; whether they embark from * 
other parts or that emigration thence is satisfied, ]\Ir. I^idy is very 
anxious aboat the fate of these poor people. From his knowledge of 
the island he has satisfied himself that ho has already imported at 
least 40,000 more than are needed or than the planters can find em¬ 
ployment for. It is no use telliug tlie people this, as the Kangfinies 
are interested in getting them across. Once there, they have little 
care what becomas of them, as they have pocketed their commission 
and can prepare to return • for anothor batch. It seems from some 
correspondence that I have seen in the Ceylon jxipers, a-s well as other 
information received, that the planters have determined to dispute 
the right of their Government to limit or check the influx of coolies. 
The Government on the other hand is peifectly aware that the stock 
of grain in Ceylon is desperately low, and that the planter's, in their 
anxiety to cheapen the labour market, are threatening to swamp tho 
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island with paupers, the burden of whose snppoit will eventually fall 
upon the G-overnment, who shun having* any coivHict vvith the planters. 
It is difficult on this account to predict what will be done. At pre¬ 
sent the only orders given to the superixitendeut of immigration at 
.Devipatam has been to do all he can to get the Madras officials to 
stop (^olies engjiging themselves to Kanganies. This agi'ees with 
Mr. Elliott’s recent and very abortive mission, and makes me think 
that tlie Government of Ceylon is afraid of the planters, and would 
prefer that any action involving a dii-ect check upon the present ex¬ 
cessive immigiution should originate with this Government or their 
ovoi superintendent, Mr. Eeidy, whose conduct the planters are now 
attacking, as it seems to me, most unfahiy. I have always supposed 
that Mr. Eeidy knows what he is talking about when he insists that 
the continued supply of coolies exceeds the demand, and his anxiety 
ill the matter is dh’ected distinctly by humane motives. A crisis is 
evidently at hand when the Ceylon Goveniment must declare its 
intentions, and two of the ferry-boats seiiously want repair, which 
will diminish their carrying power by one-half. In these circirmstances 
I request early information how to act in case of the Ceylon Govern¬ 
ment telegrapliing to Mr. Eeidy to stop fui-ther immigration by his 
ships. J.hex’e will be from three to six thousand persons suddenly 
told that they must return to their villages. Many of them ai‘e 
entirely destitute; nearly all have to travel a long distance to their 
homes. I projxose that 1 should be- allowed to pick out the poor and 
half-starved and put into their hands a small advance of gi’ain or 
money on the condition of their starting tlie same evening to return 
to their villages, and not waiting about Devipatam, which is already 
a seed-bed of cholera. I need hardly add that I will do all in my 
power to distinguish the right cases for this assistance; but, if immi¬ 
gration is going to he stopped, help should he given in all parts of the 
district by public notification what the intentions of the Ceylon 
Government really are, and this information can only be obtained 
from the fountain-head. Mr. Eeidy writes that he may require large 
assistance by the 18th, and there is not much time to be losk 


The Ceylon Government subsequently made formal 
application for emigration to be stopped. They said it 
was of great importance that some check should, if 
possible, be given by the Madras Government to the 
enormous influx of famine-stricken coolies vid Devipa- 
tain. If the emigration was allowed to continue at the 
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Ceylon^ cfeo., during the Ten Months ending 
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Number of EMiGiuiiTs DmiNG the 
3l8T July 1877. 

TEN MONTHS ENDING ; 

j 

Distrid^ 

Ceylon. 

d 

s 

Straits Settlements. 

I Mauritius. 

3 

2 

1 

West Indies, 

1' 

Total. 

Ganjam . . , 

_ 







3,099 

Vizagapatam . 

1 

1,971 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


1,972 

Goda\'ery . . 

— 

1,735 

_ 


___ 

_ 


1,735 

Kistna . . . 

— 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 


Nellore . . . 

— 

_ 

_ 


_ 

_ 



Madras . . . 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

1,560 

1,199 

_ 

2,759 

South Arcot . 

26 

— 

_ 


_ 



26 

Tanjore . . . 

— 

■ — 

2,506 


_ 

_ 


2,506 

156,973 

Madura . . . 

156,973 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 


Tinnevelly . . 

38,693 

— 

— 


_ 

_ 

_ 

38,693 

South Canara, 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

_ 


Malabar. . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total. . 

195,693 

3,706 

2,506 

! 

1,560 

1,109 


204,664 

3,099 

207,763 


Districts. 


Ganjam , . 
Vizagapatam 
Godavery . 
Kistna . . 
Nellore . . 
Madras . . 
South Arcot 
Tanjore . . 
Madm*a . . 
Tinnevelly. 
South Canara 
Malabar, . 


Total. 


A'V’EHAGE NUiEBEB DtHUNG THE <»JlRES?ONDIKG ] 
PHBV10U8 THREE TEARS. 


5 

Q 

Burma. 

1 Straits Settlements. 

Mauiitins. 

§ 

c 

West Indies. 

1 

IZi 

Total. 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 

__ 

2,036 

— 

1,690 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,690 

- ■ 

1,958 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,958 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— . 

. _ 

'- 

— 

— 

791 

983 

1,132 

_ 

2,906 

16 

— 

118 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

134 

— 

— 

1,776 



_ 

_ 

1,776 

66,744 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

66,744 

20,872 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

20,872 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

87,632 

3,648 

1,894 

791 

083 

1,132 


96,080 

2,036 

98,116 
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rate then noted, there was great danger of the supply of 
watei’ along the roads tailing short, which, in addition to 
the destitution prevalent amongst the immigrants, would 
lead to much suffering and hardship. Certain corres¬ 
pondence, relative to assertions that people had died of 
starvation, was also enclosed. The Madias G-overn- 
inent, in reply, said they were taking all the measures 
in their power to relieve those in need in their several 
districts, but had no legal authority to prohibit emigra¬ 
tion to Ceylon, the management of which was princi¬ 
pally under the control of the Ceylon Government and 
influenced by the action of recruiters sent by planters 
in the island to the mainland. It is a good thing for 
the labour supply of the island that the injudicious 
suggestion of the Ceylon Government was not heeded 
by the Presidency authorities. With this -the corre¬ 
spondence ceased. (See table p. 349.) 

No other proposals for emigration were laid before 
the Madras Goveniment, and, save that the regular 
recruiting for Mauritius and Natal was brisker than 
usual, the distressed districts received no other allevia¬ 
tion by this so-called panacea for famine. 


(2) Weavers. 

A famine in India means total ruin to ryots, who 
depend upon agriculture for their means of existence; 
but these are not the only classes who suffer by the 
calamity. All who are in petty trade and. depend upon 
agriculturists for employment, feel the visitation even 
more severely than the ryots. buch woikmen as 
weavers and chucklcrs (shoemakers, &c.) arc the fust 
to suffer and the last to recover. In the Madras I resi- 
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deucy, according to the last census, there were nearly 
600,000 weavers exclusive of families. Their condition 
speedily became very had; all custom was gone and 
there were literally no means before them of obtaining 
a livelihood. In December, 1876, the matter was 
brought before the Madras Government, but no decisive 
action was taken. In March 1877, his Grace the 
Governor in Council again had the condition of weavers 
in distressed districts under his consideration, and, being 
satisfied that their case was different from that of other 
handicraftsmen, resolved to authorise the collectors of 
all distressed districts to make advances of materials to 
them for the prosecution of their trade, paying them 
in addition, in the first instance, a sufficient allowance 
to maintain their families until the materials advanced 
were worked up, when the manufactured articles were 
to be bought at their usual market price, on account 
of Government, and their value adjusted against the 
advances made. The balance in favour of the weavers 
it was thought would then probably enable them to 
keep their looms at work so long as they were sure of 
the Government purchasing their manufactures. At 
Adoni, where weavers are numerous, the task of 
starting the system was entrusted to an experienced 
officer. 

Under this order the following advances were made 


from time to time 

:— 

Ra, 

Nellore . 


44,263 

Ourldapali 


40,038 

Bellarj . 


. 2,01,406 

Cliinglepiit 


3,908 

North Arcot . 


4,050 

South Arcot . 


3,681 

Aladura , 


43,049 

Ooimbn-tore 


. 04,744 

Saleni . - . 

Total . 

. 6,95,969 
. Bs. 11,32,^"^ 
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The relief of weavers was, from time to time, 
pressed on the attention of the Executive Committee, 
Famine Relief Fund ; hut several ciixumstances com¬ 
bined to render the task an undesirable one to under¬ 
take with the contributions of the charitable people of 
Great and Greater Britain, The most complete scheme 
laid before the commi ttee was one by Mr. Seshiah Sastri, 
C.S.I., which was in the following terms:— 

Tricbinopoly; December 20, 1877. 

I have the honour to inform you that at a special meeting held 
yesterday it was resolved iinammoiisly to address the Executive 
Committee, Madras, for an allotment to our Committee of a lakh of 
rupees for the Kspecial relief of distressed weavers in this district. 

Observing from the published proceedings of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, Madras, that advances out of the relief fund for mtiimj up 
we(m;rs in their trade were generally discountenanced, probably for the 
reasons (1) that it would interfere with the natural course of indnstiy, 
(2) and that the object in view was itself s^cbordinate to the primary 
one for which the fund was intended, viz., the support of life, we had 
made it our rule to appropriate no portion of the money entrusted to 
us for such a piupiose as yet. Of course the distressed tveavers re¬ 
ceived, and continue to I'eceive, relief like distressed jieople of any other 
profession. 

But the distress among them is of a kind and charac.ter that 
threatens to he of longer duration and of greater severity than may 
be experienced by other classes of the population. 

The information whicli we gathered at our yesterday's meeting-— 
information furnished by” members (some of them Tahsildars) who are 
engaged in the distiibution of relief as the Committee's agents—went 
to prove clearly that many weavers who left their homes are unable 
to return to them, and that many still clinging to their villages are in 
utter destitution and distress, and that, guessing most favourably, 
scarcely half of them have looms at work, the remainder of the looms 
being either out of work, or mortgaged for a few rupees for subsistence, 
or sold outright for trifling sums, not exceeding 10 rs., the full price 
of a loom. 

There is yet three months more before the harvest will he in, 
when it is hoped prices will fall, and place food more within the reach 
of the poor than it now is. The reaping of the harvest will no doubt 
give employment to a largo number of the poor of the stiictly agii- 
cultural population, who are from childhood accustomed to reap, bind 
(sheaves), thi*esh, and stack; and the entranco of the harvested grain 
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itadf inio tlie luarket miglit redvM the prices, to what extent (if any 
8t all) cannot now be safely calculated on. But what are the weavers 
to do meanwhile? and what help will the coining harvest bring to 
them ? They cannot get work from it, and few landlords would 
engage tfmir sendees for work which they do not know. Even if 
jrimltural prosperity returned so soon, the looms ai-o not likely to 
find immediate employment, while the weavers are still beggars, with¬ 
out capital, and utterly prostrated. 

It occurred to ug that to a class so situated nothing could bring 
sulMantial relief which did not enable them to start their looms once 
more and to live, till the produce of the loom.g could be brought to 
market and made to yield a mbsistence, to say nothing of a pro^. It 
is impossible to hope that the richer class of weavers would come to 
theii’ relief, they themselves having suffered in their degree from the 
famiiie and bee.n able, perhaps, just to- keep their heads above water, 
nor is it at all likely that capitalists, who deal in cloth, would venture 
to make advances to undoubted paupers who have not even their 
looms in many cases to weave with. 

The only chance then for the poor weavers is, if they could get 
sums of monep from the Eolief .Fund to live with, and small quantities 
of cotton twist, purchased and supplied from the same source, to set 
t leit looms g’oirig'. Their after-chances we need not concern onrselYes 
much about. We shall have done much if we succeed in bringing 
them back to their looms and setting the looms going. 

We calculated at the meeting, from the census returns, that the 
weaver population of all castes was alwnt 18,000, comprised in about 
4,o00 families, scattered over 60 villages in all the taluks of the 
dwtnet. That 1,500 families (one-third) might be assumed to be well 

off. That 3,600 might safely be considered a.s already utterly pau¬ 
perised or on the very vei-ge of pauperism. That to give these sub¬ 
sistence and twist, for four or five weeks’ work, svould require, at 
20 rs. per family, 70,000 rs. That another sum of 25,000 rs. may be 
requteed for the jxiorest of the silk-weavers chiefly in the town of 
Trichinopoly, and that 1,00,000 rs. might thus be found sufficient to 
ameliorate in a substantial nmnner 3,800 families, consisting of 14,000 
souls, who must otherwise wander abroad beggars for years or’fall 
victims to starvation and disease. 

If the Executive Committee, on a consideration of these facts, arc 
of opinion that relief of the kind is desirable, and have the funds in 
their power at this late hour of our application, our committee will 
feel thankful for a spocial grant of the sum named, viz,, a lakh, and 
will take every precaution for our plan being carried out in a fai’thful 
and successful manner. 
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One of the ageticies employed in the distribution of 
relief funds largely employed this—the best, where prac¬ 
ticable—means of dispensing charity. The Rev. A. 1). 
Rowe, of the Krishna district, thus describes his work; — 
Ill addition to the work for woavera and skoemakers, since iny 
last report work has been given to a great nuniber of poor women— 
including Mahomedaua and Sridras, as well as the lower castes ; tlie 
eniployment furnished is spinning. There being no cotton found here, 

I had a bandy load brought from Gruntur, had it weighed out into 
lb. bundles and distribuhxl, giving 2 annas cooly m advance, 2 
annas more as the work advances, and 4 annas more when the thread 
is done. Though spinning in the country is at all times very poorly 
paying work, the cotton is being tiiken most eagerly and joyfully by 
these"{Kiople at present. It gives employment to those membei-s of 
tlie family who have for a long time not been able to get any work. 

About Inkolo (22 miles north of Ongole) the condition of the 
people is still very pitiable. In most oi the p(d67)is about one half of 
the houses are in. ruins, i.c., the timbers and rooi have been sold, the 
ownei-s have deserted them, and the walls are crumbling down. One 
good effect of our relief Is to attract the people to thoir homes and 
villages again, and to inspire confidence. I have never seen such utter 
despair as is manifested by the poorer people here. 

As I should not be able to control the giving of gx-atmtoiis 
relief properly, I have hitherto not given any except in a few emses of 
great want among old and lielpless people. To those who are at all 
able to work, our present plan commends itself, and it is my opinion 
that it does thorn more real and lasting good than the same amount 
given gratuitously would do. Many of tlroscj who are taking the work 
have expressed the same opinion. 

I shall, however, have made out, or rather make out myself, a 
list of very needy persons whose houses have been consumed by the 
famine, and present it to you by and by. 

If any of the gentlemen who are on deputation for the committee 
should happen to come as far north as Ongole and should have 
another day to spare, I shovdd be very hai>py iudeod to meet one of 
them at the Inkolo Bungalow. With the exception of such local 
help as I can get from police offioers and village officials, I am work¬ 
ing alone on this ' committee,^ not trora choice but necessity, 

A. lAiksmiclas Oaru, municipal manager of Guntur, who is well 
accjuainted in this section, has promised to accomi;>any mo during the 
Christmas holidays. But whether working ah.me or otherwise, I shall 
do tlie best I possibly can for the relief of these people with the 
money you have kindly ])laced at my disposal. 
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Inkole (22 aiiles north of Ongole), December 2S, 1877. 

I beg to state that the work of giving relief which your cora- 
mlttee have kindly entrusted to me has enlarged greatly beyond what 
I had (expected. There is still no work in the fields, and prices of 
grain are higlier than they were a month ago. Though T give only 
the ordinary rates for work, i,e., 8 pies a yard for weaving, and from 
8 n.nnas to 14 annas for a pair of shoes, and a visstov spinning 

cotton, the poor people are most eager to get the work. In ordinary 
times neither spinning nor weaving at these rates is considered pay- 
i'og work, This in itself is an indication of the great want still exist¬ 
ing here. People come from villages as far as sixteen miles to the 
west, %,e.y from the south-eastern corner of Narasapet taluk. 

Up to this time we have given work to about fifty villages (list 
enclosed), but in scarcely any case do we give all asked for, thinking 
that if we get this work the remaining portion will be able to get 
along by doing what work may be found about the village. 

The employment which seems to reach the most helpless class of all 
is the spinning. The cotton is bought in Guntur, bxought liereand given 
out in bunches of l^lbs.; 4 annas cooly is given in advance, and 4 annas 
more when the thread is returned. Until the vareija crop is liar- 
vested, in about a month, there will be no other work for these people. 

To continue the work of relief as begun for a month longer I 
shall need (above the receipts for the goods sold) about 1,000 rs. As 
our cloths sell readily at 00 per cent, of exist, and the shoes at 50 per 
cent., we received a considerable income now which will appear in my 
next financial statement. (N.B.—We do not sell to merchants, but 
only to poor pmple, else we could sell for a little more.) 

In a former letter I stated that I should apply for some money 
to aid people about Inkole to repair their houses, such as were actually 
consumed by the famine. Last week in a village five miles from here, 
sixteen houses were consumed by lire. They were tliatched houses of 
poor people, and they lost their spinning wheels, looms, and in some 
cases their clothing. They applied to me for some help to re-build ; 
they are veiy badly off indeed, and I sludl ask you for a small grant 
for them. After a somewhat careful calculation of what will he needed 
I respectfully ask for the following :—• 

To coTitiuiie the work among the vreavers and shoemakers, 
and to give spinning to poor women of all classes who Km. 

^ may apply up to JanuaiT 31.1 ()0() 

For^ the repair of 150 houses consumed by the famine, ^ 

^ giving o rs. each. 750 

For the repairof 10 houses consumed by fire in Idipallipaclu 

on December 16, giving to each 5 rs. ... 80 

Total. XmT 

A A 2 
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If yoiu" committee have granfced the 1,000 rs. applied for for the 
eastom section of Bapatla taluk it will not affect this calculation. I 
have not heard anything about it yet. 

I again ask that you will kindly send a telegram for inc to 
Guntur as soon as this action is taken. Thanking you for your kind 
attention to my former letter and repoi'ts. 


Villages in 'which employment is g'kwn at pressn*.* 


Palaparru, An-avarum, Torlepoder, Eozapalein, Timapurum, Jagga- 
purum, Yedlapitdi, Gintunapaliim, Ilppurlapadadu, Yellurii, Kopperbi, 
Budepudi, Parchoor, Nagulapallem, Tiaiaragapalem, Gottipadu, Jaga- 
lamudi, Uppurturu, Vernapalem, Jujanipilly, Kunkalanurti, Tonamu - 
dunapulen, Peddavernapalem, VonVayzelapalem, Ptisapodu, Idipalli- 
padu, .Nutalapodu, Dogupodu, Kondrupodu, Yenamadalu, Nima- 
gudipalen, Yiragani, Naudipadu, Ymjala, Ganapura, Yidavorapadu, 
Tanivuderapalem, Posapodu, Adipiidi, Bordada, Abiniguntapalem, 
Tikkiredipalem, Vina-galu, Sirimanundla, Tumulupadi, Goiisara, 
Ooddipadii, Inkole. 

As I write new applicants are coming for work from villages in 
the Ongole taluk of Nollore district. 

Assisting weavers by advances was one of the modes 
of relief Avhich Sir Eichard Temple strongly pressed 
npon the Mfidras Government. Writing on March 12 
the delegate said:— 

I desire to invite attention to the advisability of establishing 
some light labour test for the many thousands of weavers and spinners 
who are now coming upon the hands of Government in several of the 
famine districts of the Madras Presidency. It was proposed, fis I 
understand some months ago, by some of the Madras authorities, that 
Government should advance money to enable destitute weavers to buy 
material and caiTy on their trade. For several reasons it was then 
thought the plan might be deferred. But I submit that tlie time has 
come when this proposal might, with snch modification as may 
be required by local circumstances, bo resuscitated and carried into 
effect. 

Nenr Bangalore, on a tank, I saw a special gang of poor weavers, 
wlio were allowed a higher late for their piece-work than ordinary i-elief 
laboirrei.'S, because their habits and the condition of their hands and 
fingers prevented their doing a full clay^s work. Some similar arrange*- 
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xrients are, I believe, carried out in several places in tlie Madras Presi- 
dency also. And such fU’raiigements may sufHce for those weavers 
who make the coarser hibrics at Adoni, at Bcllaiy, and other places. 

But there are many weavers who work in silk, or who do the 
£*ner kinds of cotton weaving; and such people might, if put upon 
tank or road work, become physically unfitted, for a time at any rate, 
to return to theh usual employment after the end of the famine. Yet 
many of these poor people are undoubtedly in great s traits; they can 
get no market for their products, and they can get no credit wherewith 
to buy materials. Yet there are many of them quite ready to woi‘k 
to the best of their power, in return for such I'elief as the State may 
give them. At Salem, for instance, I learnt that the silk weavers 
had reduced themselves to some extremity sooner than go on relief 
works, and at present they are subsisting on an organised private 
charity. Similar instances will ere long occur in Nellore, even it* they 
are not already occurring. 

In parts of Bengal (Biu'dM'^an and other places), during the 
famine of 1874, advances were made to weavers, and theii* manufac¬ 
tures were taken over by Government officers in return for tlie 
advances and for their support. At some of the relief liouses, also, 
weavers were employed in making cotton and silk ffihiacs. 


(3) Seed-Grain. 

The papers quoted below will show the spirit in 
which the Government were disposed to help the people 
by granting them advances of seed-grain when the 
growing season came round:— 

In their official memorandum above quoted the Board of Revenue 
calked upon all coliectors of di8tresse<l districts to submit with the least 
jiossible delay a statement of tlie cultivation in June taluk war as com¬ 
pared with the average of the last three yeai*s, together v/ith such 
general information regai’ding the progress and prospects of cultivation 
as they might be in a position to afford to enable the Board to j udge 
bow far- it might be nece^ssary to inaugurate a system of money 
advances for the purchase of seed-grain, with reference to the con¬ 
siderations set forth in their proci edinga recorded in O. 0., dated 
June 12 1877., 
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2. Only fivo replies have been received as yet, but the Board do 
not consider it necesBary to await the remainder, as each district must 
be treated separately with reference to its condition and prospects. 
The marginally noted figures extracted from the returns show that in 


- 

Gumvation in June, ! 
1877 ■ ! 

Average nf the 
Cultivation 

Dry 

Wet 

Iti June 

In past 3 
years 

Dry 

Wet 

1 acres 

2,931 

.57 

1 3,74.9 

1 9,058 
,380 

Cuddapah. 

Chingleput. 

Trichinopoly .... 

Madura. 

Salem ..... 

acres 

29,386 

5,7' 

51,204 

15,431 

72,^ 

acres 

7,138 

B3* 

1 10,772 

1 21,429 1 

acres 

22,800 

5,1 

17,566 

8,082 

166 


* Dry and wet not distinguished. 


Madura, Tricliinopoly, and. Cuddapah, there has Ix^en a very consider¬ 
able increase in the area brought under cultivation, as compared with 
the corresponding month in previous years in Chingleput. There is a 
slight increase in the month of June itself, but a decrease in the extent 
of cultivation up to the end of the month, whilst in Salem the total is 
less than the avei*ago by moi’C than a half, and in one tal uk, Uttengeri, 
the cultivation was nil. This state of things is ascribed to the extreme 
poverty of the ryots and loss of theii’ cattle. The matter of seed-grain 
is not noticed by any of the collectors, except Mi*. MacQuliae, who 
stntes that * there is nothing that the Government can do at present; 
the ryots ai-e i*eacly with their seed and cattle, and nothing is wanted 
but a. favoui’able season.’ In some villages in Pulni and in Ramnad, 
however, he apprehends a difliculty about seed. Tlie Board observes 
that provision for advances to the extent of 5,000 rs. has been made 
in the Ramnad estate budget for the current fasli. 

3. The Board consider that the returns for the first four districts 
show that any general aid for tlio purchase of seed grain was quite 
unnecessary, and as regards Salem it is doubtful whether any assist¬ 
ance in this direction would have had mnch effect. It may perhaps 
be necessaiy to afford assistance in some districts at a later date, but 
it is much to be feared that a large proportion of the early-sown dry 
crops will perish, and that seed and labour will have been lost. In 
order, however, that the ryots may be enabled to take immediate 
advantage of any favourable change in the seasons, the Boaid think 
that collectors should be authorised to make advances for the purchase- 
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of seed-gmin within reasonable liinitSj ^say 1.0,000 rs., without previous 
sanction, when such a course is rendered absolutely necessary by the 
poverty of the ryots. If assistance of this natui-e is to be of any ser¬ 
vice, it must Ije afforded directly the necessity arises, and it is desira- 
})lo to obviate the delay entailed by a reference to the Board ; further, 
such advances being recoverable as arrears of revenue, the risk is 
materially reduced. The Board will always be able to negative ex¬ 
tra vjigant proposals, and they think that within a certain limit 
collectors should be empowered to take action directly the necessity 
manifests itself, bearing in mind that lavish expenditure is not 
contemplated. 

(True copies and extract.) 

(Signed) C. A. Galton, 

Acting Secretary. 

Proceedings of the Board of Bevenno, dated Aug. 1, 1877. 

Ilea.d the following letter fi'oni K. W. Baidow, Esq., Collector of 
the Chinglepnt Distiict, to (J. A. Calton, .Esq., Acting Sec¬ 
retary to the Boa.id of Ilevenue, dated Madiirantakam, July 
27,1877:--- 

A dverting to G. O., No. 2,2C)0-A, of the 0th instant, and Board's 
proceedings thereo.n, No. B,249, dated the 11th idem, 1 have the 
honour to report that I fear it will be absolutely necesBury in this 
district to give advances of seed-giuin for wet crops if the ryots are 
ever to cultivate again. That the bulk of ryots here are exceptionally 
poor is well known to the Board, and just now their condition, in 
addition to want, is almost one of despair. ■ 

2. All the tahsildars, before behig consulted, have expressed their 
oi)iuion that such advjuices are necessmy, and a circular has been 
issued asking them what amounts they require, and the figiu’es will 
duly be submitted to the Board for approval. 

3. Seed-grain, however, will not be procurable in the distract. I’he 
wealthy ryots of this district are not numerous, and a good number of 
thenr live in Madras, and the remainder certainly cannot provide the 
wants of the needy as they might in other districts,^ and I wish to 
know whether the Board will Ire able to produce it for me. Of course 
I should not desire to distribute any seed until good rain falls, and 
this, I fear, will not now be till October. The time for utilising seed- 
grain for dry crops afiected by the south-west monsoon has passed 
except for varagu. 

' Yide pavagraplis 2 and 8, BoauTs Proceedings, dated June 6,1S77, No 
2,030, in G.O., June 12', 1877, No. 1,072’A. 
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The collector is axifcliorised to make advances for the purchase of 
seed-grain to all ^vho may I’cally need it. 

4. The Board are of opinion tlrnt the advances should be made in 
mojiiey, as the purchase of grain by Govei'iiment officers is likely to 
cause confusion. There are many different kinds of seed, and ryots 
are the best judges of what will suit them. 

(True copy and extrjict.) 

(Signed) C. A. Galton, 

Acting Secretary, 


Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, dated Aug. 14,1877. 

Read G. 0., dated Jiily 28, 1877. 

The Govei*nment eii< jiui*o what the Board are doing, and what they 
propose to do, in the matter of advances for seed-grain. As regards 
the thvst point the Board beg to refer to the correspondence morginally 
noted, ^ A confidential circular was addressed to collectors by Govern¬ 
ment in Febi'uaiy last, the replies to which showed that district 
officers were almost unanimously of opinion that there was a sufficient 
stock in the hands of the richer ryots, who would supply their poorer 
brethren, and that Go vernment mteiference was not called fox*. The 
cominissioner of the Ndgiris baviug, hbwevei*, applied for sanction to 
advance a snmll sum for this pxmpose, the Boai*d were vested with 
authority to deal with such applications and to direct the necessaiy 
disbursements. A grant of 3,000 rs. was accor<lingly placed at his 
disposal as requested. Subsequently the collectov* of Bellary applied 
for a grant of 5 lakhs, and suggested that divisional officers sliould be 
axxthorised to make advances for the purchase of cattle, as well as for 

1 G.O., April 6, 1877, No. 1,336. 

„ June 12, „ „ 1,972-A. 

„ July 3, „ >, 2,202. 

„ ,, 9, ,, „ 2,260-A. 

„ June 21, „ „ 2,071-A. 

Board’s Proceedings, dated July 11, 1877, No. 3,249. 

,, ,, ri ^0, „ „ 3,641, 

Circular Official Memorandmn, July 3, 187'7, No, 1,131. 

Board’s Proceedings, dated July 31, 1877, No. 3,661, 

Circular Telegram, Miacellaueous No, 10,046. 

Replies to do. 

Telegram to Collec tor of Bell ary, da ted July 30, 1877, ^Miscellaneous 
No. 10,553. 
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the purdiase of seed, at their discretion. The Board thereupon laid 
their views on the whole question fully before Government,^ stating 
the reasons which led them to the conchxsion that advances for the 
pui’cliase of seed and «ittle were of doiilAfiil necessity and expediency, 
and that.at any rate the time for any action in that direction had not 
then arrived. Tlie Government coucurrecl in these views, but desired 
that this important matter should be borne in mind. 

2. This expresamn of the wishes of Goverinneiit was communicated 
to all collectors of distresst^cl districts (Proceedings, dated duly 11, 
No. 3,249), and the Board signified their readiness to grant vSixcli 
assistance as might be required, bxit x.ip to date only two applications 
have been received, namely, that disposed of in Board's proceedings 
dated August 1, No. 3,584, wherein the collector of Clxingleput was 
authorised to make advances for the pixi’chase of seed-grain to all who 
may need it, sind one from the collector of North Arcot, just received, 
Avhich will be dealt with in a similar manners Similar instructions 
were issued to the collector of Bellaxy by telegram, repoi'ts of a 
deficiency of seed-grain in the westeim taluks having reached the 
Boaxxl, and the collector of Kurnool was directed in Boai’d's proceed¬ 
ings, dated July 26, 1877, No. 3,511, to watch the condition of the 
head assistant collector’s division in this respect. The Board also 
called for a return of the area under crops in Jixn© as compared with 
the average of the thi*ee px^eceding years, with the view of ascertaining 
whether the culti vation returns affoi'ded any indication of inability on 
the part of the ryots to till their lands. A few implies only have been 
received, and these show witlx one exception a considerable excess over 
the aveiage of past years; the Board, howevei*, deemed it advisxible 
without waiting for complete information fi‘om all districts to recom¬ 
mend that collectors should be vested with aixthority to grant advancers 
foT‘ pxxi'chase of seed-grain within a ceitain limit, as they must be the 
best judges of the necessity for the measux^e; the Board can only act on 
the recommendations made by district officers, and a reference entails 
delay. No orders have as yet readied the Board. 

3. The accompanying statement of cixltivation up to J une (A), as 
compared with the average of the previ’ous five yeai'S in the nine mo.st 
distressed districts, shows that in all except Bellary, Coimbatore, and 
Salem the hi*eadth of cxxltivation xxnder both hearls ' dry' and ' wet' 
has considerably exceeded the a.verage, so that cultivation has not so 
far been retarded by a want of seed-grain as far as two-thirds of them 
are concerned : whether this had anything to do with the lalling off 
in the other three there is nothing to show, but from the collector’s 



^ Proceedings, June 6, 1877, No. 2,030. 
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telegram it ap])oai‘B that in Salem, at any rate, the local supply is be¬ 
lieved to be fcuOicient. The collectors coucernetl were again addressed 
l>y telegnim on the 7th instant, and reqiaisted to state whether a 
sufficient quantity of seed-grain is procuraMe locally, and if not to 
specify their i-e(|uirements, in order that the Board might arrange for 
a siij>ply, l^teplies have been received from the district marginally 
notedd Mr. Grose believes that if money be advanced gndxi will ho 
forthcoming, though at exorbitiint ratas ; Mr*. Price considers that 
local stocks will suffice, and strongly deprecates State inteiferoiice; in 
the other districts also no difficulty is a.nticii)ated. 

4. As to what the Board propose they are of opinion that, as a 
genei'al principle wlien aid is considered necessary, as it cei-tainly often 
will he for the ptucliase of grain, it should be aiforded in the shape of 
a laoney advance, the i.ntervention of Government for tlie purchase 
and distiibution of seed-gitviii being neither generally expedient nor in 
fact feiHsible. But collectors will be invited, if they consider seed sup¬ 
plies indispensable from any particular causes, to make thcii’ recom* 
rnenclations to tlie Boai‘d, wliercupon the Boar-d will be prepared to 
do them utmost to arrange for supplies being obtained. The necessity 
may occur, but it is eaimestly to bo hoped it will not, for undoubtedly 
the practical difficulties in meeting it efficiently will be enormous, and 
apart from the obstacles in the way of the transportation, stoi'age, and 
distribution of several htmdreds of tons of giuin, the ryots have their 
predilections and would probably object to make experimeiita with 
seed to wliicli they are unaccustomed. As already proposed in the 
proceedings now before Government it should be left to tlie discretion 
of collectors, who are in a position to obtai n the most trustworthy 
information as to existing stocks and can best judge when and where 
State help is needed, to decide whether advances should l^e given, and 
to make disbursements within a certain liberal limit, for exceeding 
which sanction should be obtained. The Board concur with the 
collector of Nellore in thinking that if money is furnished grain will 
be forthcoming and that deficient stocks will be supplemented by im- 
portiition : the state of the stocks must be far better known to the 
leading ryots and native merchants in each district than to G-overn- 
ment and their officers, and jnivate trade may be relied upon to 
supply wliat is needful. 

5. The Board would not lay down any hard and fast rules as to 
the n,mounts to be advanced, the period of recovery, die. Such ad¬ 
vances are recoverable as airears of revenue, and such conditions with 
regard to security as are provided in the Mysoi'e rules appe^ir nnneces- 

^ Nellore, Ciiddapah, Kiiriiool, Taiijore, Trichiiiopoly, Salem, Madura. 
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sary; tho fewer fornialitiea the better; the BolTency and capacity to 
cultivate of the applicant should be ascertained by inquiry through 
the village officers; the registered holder only Bhould he eligible to 
receive an advance ; the amount should he proportioned to the means 
and extent of land owned by the applicant, and a siinide receipt for 
the money is all that need he requhed. There must in nny case be 
cousidci-ahle risk in any system of advances to impoverished i^yots 
which is not likely to be materially diminished by requiring peraonal 
sureties. The principle of the 4th rule is, in the Board^s opinion, 
erroneous; the class most needing assistance is to be found amongst 
ryots paying more than 20 rs. annually in assessment, and eifort*s 
should be directed towards enabling them to tide over the crisis; the 
smaller ryots must in many cases sink for the present to the grade of 
agricultural labourers, and it will soiwe no good purpose to. try to 
avert this fate. The Mysore rules may work in a small province but 
are not suited to the oircumshiiices of this Presidency, nor should 
advancew Ix) allowed for the pmx:liase of pdougliing cattle; the argu¬ 
ments advaiiced by the Eoai'd at p?iragraph 5 of their Pi’oceedings of 
June 6 last are, it is submitted, conclusive as to tho inutility of any 
such scheme. 

6. A,t the suggestion of Bir William Eobimon, K.C.S.I., some 
statistics are furnished which may serve as a rough guide to the ex¬ 
penditure which the Government must bo prepared to incur in tho 
event of therr determining upon auy measiii'es for the provision of 
seed-grain or funds for the j[:)urcliase of it. Tlie average area culti¬ 
vated under the north-east monsoon (October to March) during the 
five ym*s ending 1875-76 is 4,481,618 acres in the nine districts 
principally affected by the famine; the proportions of cholum and ragi 
required may be estimated with, reference to the areas sown with those 
crops, the two principal dry food-grains, as shown in the crop state¬ 
ment for Fasli 1284,* a favourable season, on the assumption that one 
ton of seed-gi-ain will suffice for 80 acres of punjah and 30 acres of 
nunjah land ; valuing the grain at the prices ruling in Madras on July 
31, according to the collectors’ returns the result is that it will cost 
approximately nine lakhs of rupees to furnish seed-grain for one-tenth 
of tlie area Hkely to he brought under cultivation. From these data 
the sum involved in providing seed-grain or the means of purchasing 
it for any given proportions of tho cultivated area can bo readily 
aacerUined; but any attempt to extend aid of this nature to all those 


^ Paddy, lO’OS seers of 80 tolahs per rupee. 
Cholum, 8‘06 ,, „ 

Ragi, 7*9. 


WON' 


864 
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%L 

l 

who may from a consideration of the amount of the assessment paid 
by them bo presumed to stand in need of af^sistance must entail a vast 
outlay as the last quinquennial returns show that nearly half the land 
assessment is paid by ryots holding puttahs for less than 50 rs .—-Vide 
the marginal extract from paragraph BoardPinceedings, em¬ 
bodied in G.O., dated February 11, 1874, No. 184 :—* 



N'um))er 

Amount 

Ilyots paying* less than 10 rupees 
„ 10 to 30 rupees . 

„ 30 to 50 „ 

Above 50 rupees. 

1,252,0(K) 

455,000 

122,000 

45,63,000 

77,S6,000 

45,20,000 

1,820,000 

118,000 

1,08,00,000 

1,32,12,000 

1,047,000 

3,00,21,000 


(Signed) 0. A. GALT0.^5^, 

Acting Secretary. 


Enclosure No, 1, 


A.— Statemmt shnmig the Area nndei' CnUioation in .1877-8 up to June, 
compiwed wit?i the A'omuje of five years ending 1875-0 duHng the same 
period. 


Districts 

1877-78 

Average 

Dry 

Wet 

Total 

Dry 

Wet 

Total 

1. Nellore . 

2. Ouddapah . 

3. Bellary 

4. Kuniobl . 

5. Oiling] eput 

6. North A root 

7. Madura 

8. Coimbatore 

9. Salem 

35,549 

37,680 

31,470 

2,528 

13,772 

92,009 

18,018 

150,301 

100,601 

15,445 
33,237 
6,727 
381 
8,615 
26.463 
29,866 
. 4,005 
10,153 

30,994 

48,017 

38,197 

2,909 

22,387 

118,552 

47,884 

354,450 

136,054 

3,020 

23;691 

70,732 

4,350 

50,243 

33,218 

272,971 

380,871 

2,797 

4,221 

11,105 

0 

6,790 

14,246 

17,681 

5,020 

22,947 

6,423 

25,912 

81,877 

0 

11,140 

64,489 

30,799 

277,091 

203,818 

Total . 

402,008 

118,942 

580,950 

617,682 

84,773 I 

702,456 


(Signed) C. A. Galton, 

Acting Secretary. 
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Enclosltjiie No. 2. 


l^.-^Avera(je Ouliwntmi duriwj the fwe yearn encUny .1875-0, %mchr the 
Noyth-emt Monsoon {October to March) and EstimateA of qtamtity of 
Seed required for 10 'per cmt, thereof. 


Districts 

Acres Cultivated 

Stu'd required for one-tenth area 

Dry 

Wet 

Total 

Jon mi 


Paddy 

1. Ouddapali . 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

'fons 

402,131 

40,408 

442,539 

392*6 

1 110*0 

134*6 

2, IMlary 

848,821 

35,054 

884,775 

1 981*4 

79*6 

119*8 

3, Kurnool 

374,712 

(1,877 

381,689 

459*8 

8*5 

22*9 

4, Nellore 

403,227 

93,770 
' 165,819 

408,0971 463'2 

43*2 

812*6 

5. Ohingleput 

100,830 

276,049, 

1 10'8 

117*4 

552*7 

0. North Arcot 

125,245! 

79,470 

204,715! 

20-1 

127*4 

264*9 

7. Madura 

340,7831 

86,513 

427,290; 

200-7 

159*3 

288*4 

8. Coimbatore 

1,011,002| 

35,109 

1,046,111 

946-0 

318*2 

117*0 

9. Salem 

294,490! 

i 

25,457 

319,047 j 

69-8 

308*3 

84*8 

Total . 

3,912,241 

569,377 

4,481,618 

3,618-0 1 

1,271*0 

1,897*7 





Price 

Ks. 1 lU I 
6,03,(X)0 1 1,78,0001 
or nine lalths ne 

- 

Ks. 

2,11,000 

arly. 


^ Note ,—Seed required for ‘ Dry’ lias been assumed at 1 ton for 80 acres, 
and for ^ Wot’ at J ton for 30 acres. (Signed) Q-. A. Galtok. 

Acting Secretary. 


Appendix to S'fATEMENT B. 


Statement showing Proportion of Cholum, llagyy and other Dry Oroqts cultivated 
according to Crop lietimis for Fasli J 284 


Districts 

Chohnu 

Kaggy 

Other 
j Crops 

Total 

Dry 

Crops 

Percentage of 

Cholum 
to 1 otal 
Dry 

liaggy 
to Total 
Dry 

j Other 
Dry to 
'fotal 
-Ory 

Total 

Nellore . 

Cuddapah , 
Bcllaiy 
Kurnool 
Chiuirlepiit , 

1 North Arcot 
Madura 
Coimbatore 
Salem. 

Acres 
362,000 
468,000 
1,240,000 
905,0001 
7,000 
20,000 
191,000 
652,000 
71,000 

Acres 
34,000 ! 
132,000 
102,000 
18,0()0 
42,000 
87,000 

114,000 
219,000 
369,000 

! Acres 
323,000 
754,000 
1,452,000 
760,000 
80,000 
231,000 
408,1/00 
1,180,0001 
751,000!: 

Acres 
719,000 
1,354,0001 
2,794,000 
1,683,0001 
129,00()i 
338,000 
713,000 
2,051,0001 
1,191,000j 

50*3 

34*6 

44*4 

53*8 

5*5 

5*0 

26*8 

31*8 

6*0 

4*7 
9*7 j 
3*6 1 
1*0 1 
32*5 1 
25*8 j 
16*0 1 
10*7 
30*0 

1 45*0 

1 55*7 
52*0 
45*2 
62*() 
08*3 
57*2 
57*5 
63*1 

100 

100 

1(K) 

100 

100 

100 

KKJ 

100 

100 


(Signed) 0. A. G Alton, 

Acting Secretary. 











































































Enclosure Ko. 3. 

Miscellaneoiis No. 10,553, 

Telegram to Collector of Bellary, dated July 30, 1877. 


‘ Give advances for seed-gi’ain wlierever necessary; said to be 
wanted in western taluks.’ 

Miscellaneous No. 10,945. 

Telegram to Collectors of distressed Districts, dated August 7, 1877. 

< Is sufficient seed-grain procurable locally? if not, state wliether 
Board should ammge for supply, specifying description and quantity?’ 
(True Copies.) 

(Signed) 0. A. Galton, 

Actintj Secretary. 

Enclosure No. 4. 

Telegram from the Collector of NoIIore, dated August 8, 1877. 

* Cannot oscei'tain stocks seed-grain. Believe ryots liaving nu^ney 
can get, but price exorbitant. Supply by Board iinadvisable. Best 
to encourage importation by letting people know tacoavy may be 
granted {vide my letter on subject, paragraph 14).’ 

Telegram from the Collector of Kurnool, dated August 8, 1877. 

‘ It is generally believed tliat sufficient seed-grain of sorts is pro¬ 
curable in tlie canal talukvS. Further impiiries are being made.’ 

Telegram from the Collector of Tanjore, dated August 8, 1877. 

‘ Sufficient seed-grain procurable locally,' 

I^etter from the Acting Collector of Cnddapah, dated August 9, 1877 

No. 416. > ■ ' 

In reference to your telegram of tlie 2iid mstiuit, I have the 
honour to state that, as far as I ctm learn from personal observation 
and inquiry, made from time to time, seed-gi-ain is procurable 
lociilly, 

2. I do not tliink that for the present any supply is needed. I 
would most strongly advocate leaving the matter of seed and cattle 
alone, as, if a Ijeginning^rfi^Pregnids either is made, thez‘e is no know¬ 
ing where it will end and to what cost it will not put the State. 

3. Some ryots, I dare say, are without seed, but they are men of 
the poorest class ; they have no cattle, and would only eat the gi'ain 
if given to them. 

l.Vdegram from the Collector of Trichinopoly, dated August 9, 1877. 
*No difficulty in seed-grain now.’ 
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Letter from the Collector of Madura, dated A'wjmt 9 , 1877, No. 522. 

In reply to the Board’s telegrani of the 7t'h instant, I have tho 
honour to point out that it is useless to answer the question asked 
now as the drought is such that no cultivation can be comnKUiced hi 
any of tho Oovemment taliiks or in Rarnnad. A considerable area 
of punjah land was sown in {?o.me of the taluks when rain fell in May 
and the beginning of June, and before tin's second period of drought 
sot in. Some of this crop is dead, and the qtiestion now is whether 
showers will come in tinio to save the lest. If a chmige of s(!fison 
occurs within a reasonable time I would not recommend the Board to 
iiiterfeiT? in any way for the supply of seed, hut supposing tins drought 
to last till the end of October, as it probably may, I think there will 
be great dilhcxilfcy a,bout seed, and, if the north-east monsoon.rain fails 
also, I cannot see how Go 76011010 nt is to prevent largo tracts of country 
from being temporarily depopulated. South .itamnad has now been 
depopulated for more than seven montliB, but I have no doubt the 
peciple will come back and the country will recover if a favourable 
change occurs within a reasonable time. At present I can only say 
tha,t I am assured l.iy leading merchants that tliey and many others 
have sufficient seed in store; tliat some of it has been in store for more 
than a year; and that they are ready to give it to the ryots as soon as 
rain falls. I trust that min will fall before this seed is spoilt, for it 
will uot be good lor more than eighteen months. 

Telegram from the Collector of Salem, dated August 11, 1877, 

‘ Your telegram eightli. Supply of seed-grain sufficient locally/ 
(True copy.) 

(Signed) C. A. Galton’, 

Acting Secretaxy. 

No. 294-D. Oimna thereon, August 21, 1877, No. 2,547-A. 

1. The Government concur with the Board as to the necessity of 
authorising collec-tors to make advances of money fur the purchase of 
seed-grain only, and empower the Board to authorise them accordingly 
within sucli limits as the Board may d^^m it expedient to lix^’in 
Ccich case. 

2. The Board will keep tho Government continuously inforinxl of 
their action in this matter and of the necessity, should sucli arise, for 
further measures. 

(True extract.) 

(Signed) J, H. Garstin, 

Additional Secretary to Government. 
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The total amounts granted by the Board of Revenue 
under this head to March 30, 1878, will be gathered 


from the following table 


Nellore...... 

Ra. 

. 

Bellary. 

. 97,805 

Kuniool . . 

. 2,862 

Ohingleput . . . 

N’ortli A root. 

. 22,714 
. 28,210 

Soiitli Arcot. . . 

, 23,779 

Madura . . 

. 30,000 

Tinnevolly. 

. 13,804 

Ooimbatore . . . . . 

. 73,330 

Salem ...... 

. 71,478 

Total . 



A large proportion of the sum subscribed by the 
people of Great Britain and the Colonies was disbursed 
for the purchase of seed-grain and plough bullqcks; but 
aid in this direction was only given to cultivators too 
fiir reduced to atford any security which would enable 
them to receive advances from Government. 


(4) I^RJCKLY-l'EAE AS FoOD FOR CaTTLE. 

When fodder failed in the famine districts for want 
of rain, great anxiety Avas experienced as to means 
whereby the cattle might be kept alive. In Bombay 
and some districts of the Madras Presidency the only 
plan adopted was to drive the cattle to grazing lands 
on the higher hills, which was generally Government 
reserve. In Madras, thanks to an enterprising firm 
at Bellary—Messrs. Harvey & Sabaputhy—something 
more was done. At the very beginning of the distress 
these gentlemen Avrote to Mr. Thornhill, C.S.T., Avho 
Avas on special duty in the Bellary district, a letter, in 
AA'^hich the following passages appear:—. 
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‘Owing to tlie famine prevailing throughout tlie Presidency, 
especially in the Eellary distnct, large miinhers of cadtle, on whicli 
the ryots depend principally, are reported to be dying tlixwigh starva 
tion, and are also being sold for nominal prices, loss even than the 
valite of their hides, to butchers. To relieve tliis distress as much as 
is in our power, and to impress upon the ryots the necessity of follow¬ 
ing our example, we have adopted the system of feeding our own cattle, 
twenty-five in number, w ith the leaves of the “prickly-pearalthough 
the feeding of cattle in this way has been ihade known both throxigh 
official and private sources, the ryots did not adopt it on account of the 
gi’eat trouble and inconvenience connected therewith, in the absence of 
proper instruments to enable them to do so with ease. This difficulty 
we liave surmoimtod by means of three instruments, samples of which 
we send herewith for your inspection, viz., a pair of tongs to catch the 
letif, a pair of pincei’S to remove the prickles, and a knife to cut away 
the leaf. After gathering the leaves as described above, it is necessary 
t<) wash each one in water, with a brush, a piece of “ gnnny/' or the 
root of the cholum stalk, to ptovent injury to the fingers, and to take 
away all the stray and loose thorns adhering to the gummy nuitter. 
01 course the cs-ttle require to be taught to eat this fodder for the first 
three or four days by putting the leaf folded or in pieces into their 
mouths, and juterwards they will eat it as greedily as lx)iled grain. 
By this simple proceSvS wo are now keeping all our cattle in good con¬ 
dition. Our experience lias taught us that this fodder is as good and 
as nourishing as green cholum stalks both for bullocks, milch cows, 
and buffaloes. 

‘ Tlio ryots are so conservative that wo had great difficulty in im¬ 
pressing upon them the advantages of this system until wo sent a couple 
ol our bullocks with a basket of this fodder into the market, w'here 
more than 200 bullocks were being exposed for sale last Friday, and 
there set them to eat, and at the same time showing tlxe owners the 
method and instruments necessary, and offering to sell them at a 
nominal price of two annas. This had such a wonderful effexit that 
many took home their cattle resolved to adopt the system. So far as 
tlio town of Bellaiy is concerned, many of the lyots and others have 
taken oui- example, and purchased instruments from us. 

‘ We need hardly mention that bullocks are the main suppor t of 
the ryots and also the means by which the whole traffic of the country 
is carried on where railways have not yet penetrated, but they iilso 
form the means by which they earn not only their livelihood, but the 
revenues payable to Government. Under these circumstances, it would 
be very impolitic on- the part of the Goveniment at any cost not to 
talie immediate steps to preserve these useful animals from starvation 
VOL. IT. BB 
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and deatli, as tlie eventual loss to Government, the owners, traders, 
in fact to all, would Ix) inestimable, 

‘ We therefore propose that at all places where tahsildai's and 
deputy tahsildars are located, sheds be erected, or shady places be 
selected, where the cattle of all who are unable to support them be 
collected, and a gang of coolies otit of those at present employed on 
the relief works comparatively of little use be set apart to collect 
prickly-pear, and theiowith to feed all the cattle presented. Our ex¬ 
perience has been that one only can gather enough to support a couple 
of bullocks. By this means we feel sure that all the cattle which 
would otherwise jvorish would he saved to the advantage of all con¬ 
cerned. 

‘ Notices might be sent ‘to all the villages to the effect that the 
bullocks of all wdio arc unable to feed them would be received at these 
sheds and taken care of in the above manner until such time as rain 
falls, and they are able themselves to procure fodder. By these simple 
and inexpensive means (as the c(X)lie8 in any case have to bo employed 
and paid) the property of the ryot, who is the princij^al pecuniary 
support to Government, may be preserved. 

* If it is considered that this system is in any way impracticable, 
wo are pi-epar cMl to undertake to cany out the Inisiness in Belhuy, 
Adone, and Tadputri where our works and agencies are established, 
provided that Government grants as a sufficient number of coolies, say 
at the rate of one for each couple of bullocks, if desired, of course 
under supervision of tho Oovernineiit officials. In the event of tho 
bullocks Ireing lost to the ryot, it will take many ycwirs for him to 
regain his former position. We trust that you will be good enough 
to give tliis suggestion your early attention, as even a day is of great 
importance.’ 

A copy of this letter was forwarded to the Board 
of Revenue with samples of the instruments. The 
Board remarked:—‘ A similar proposal was made by 
Mr. Thomas, the present Collector of Tanjorc, in 1866, 
and to a limited extent the plant was used as fodder in 
that year. The Board observe that the instruments 
sent are somewhat similar to those designed by Mr. 
Thomas, but of far cheaper construction. The sugges¬ 
tion appears to the Board to be worthy of further trial 
in the present necessity, and the letter will be commu¬ 
nicated to collectors of distressed districts.' 
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III February, Mr, Harvey furnished the Madras 
Groveniment with two reports by Veterinary Surgeon 
Cox, of Bellary, on cattle fed on prickly-pear, and 
trusted that Government officers would take the trouble 
to make them public ainongst the ryots. The healthy 
animal was slaughtered for post-mortem, examination at 
the instance of the Aide-de-camp to Sir Kichard 
Tem[de, wdio strongly recommended the support of cattle 
in the Bellary district on that useful though despised 
plant. 

The reports were in the following terms :— 

Enclosuhe No, L 

At your request tbe cow fed on prickly-pear was destroyed on 
February 13 (Tuesday). 

Fosfrvtortem examination revealed the whole of the internal 
viscera; healthy; the stoinacli and intovstines contained lai'ge masst's 
of prickly-pear in vaiious stages of digestion and assimilation j the 
timcbion of the different organs seemed to be properly performed, jind 
reparation of tissues generally carried on in a satisfactory mixnnor. 

Enolosuue No. 2. 

In answer to your letter, I l)eg to state that I examined the cattle 
at your establishment fed on piicldy-pear; they seemed to he in good 
health, although in poor condition. 

At my request prickly-pear was given them with a little meal 
scattered over it; they ate ravenously, and seemed to enjoy it. From 
information received, it appears that each animal gets a daily allow¬ 
ance of 40 lbs. with lib. of rice straw. 

So far I see no reason why cattle slionld not l^e abli3 to subsist on 
prickly-pear, if it is properly prepared and administered whilst they 
are in a condition to stand the change. If they are allowed to be¬ 
come very much emaciated an addition of a small quantity of grass' 
or grain, might be necessary. Their not liking it at fimt is duo, 
probably, to its peculiar taste; this may be ea.si]y overcome by a 
little patience and judicious management. 

As you have so kindly placed one or two animals at ray disposal 
for experiment, 1 purpose visiting your estirhlishmer^ again for fur¬ 
ther inquiiies. 
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This report was communicated to collectors of all 
distressed districts; and it was impressed upon officers 
that every endeavour should be made to spread the 
knowledge of the utility of the plant as fodder. 

A. large number of mo.st interesting reports were, 
in August 1877, sent to the Board of Revenue, and 
were summarised for the Government of India. Alter 
describing the circumstances under which Messrs. 
Harvey and Sabaputhy initiated the effort, the Addi¬ 
tional Secretary to Government goes on to say; ‘ On 

the 18th of January, the collector of Guddapah informed 
the Board of Revenue that he saw no way of keeping 
the cattle alive, except by making the feeding of them 
with prickly-pear a famine work; and he asked that he 
should be allowed to form dep6ts for feeding the cattle, 
and to supply tho labour and instruments, which cost 
only a couple of annas, gratis. In their proceedings ot 
the 2‘lth January, the Board approved of the experi¬ 
ment to the extent of an outlay of 500 rupees, the 
result to be reported after a month. This Government 
being disposed to give the experiment a more extended 
triaC authorised the Board to instruct all collectors of 
districts, where fodder for cattle was not procurable, to 
try the experiment within the limit laid down by the 
Board for Cudd.apah. In the case of Madura otdy was 
the purchase of animals on which to try the experiment 
s,auctioned. Some, however, were also purchassed in 
Coimbatore. 

‘ With their proceedings of the 24th May, the Board 
submit the reports called for from the collectors. Re¬ 
ports have been received from the districts as shown in 
tlic margin.^ Of these fourteen districts the collectors 
of Trichinopoly, Tanjore, and Kistua report that, as 

‘ 1. liiBtiia. 3. Npllore. 3. Cuddapah. 4. Kuruool. 5. North Arcot. 
0. Tiuijore. 7. Trichinopoly. 8. Mndum. S). Tiniiovelly. 10. Salou. 
11. Malahar. 12. IWlaiy. 13. Ohinglepiit. 14. Goiinhatore. 
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other fodder was availahle and was not likely to fail, 
tlie experiment was not made by them. From North 
Arcot the collector reports that the experiment could 
not be tried owing to press of other work. In Tinne- 
velly and Malabar there is no prickly-pear. No par¬ 
ticulars of the experiments as to cost, numbers fed, etc. 
are given for the districts of Nellore, Bellary, Salem, 
Chingleput and Coimbatore. In all these districts, how¬ 
ever, sufficient data on which to form a general con¬ 
clusion have been obtained. 

‘ The unanimous opinion of tlie collectors may be 
stated to be that, if gradually accustomed to this food, 
cattle will eat the cactus with relish, and will thrive on 
it after a little time. Owing, however, to the great 
labour and consequent cost involved in its preparation, 
together with the extremely disagreeable nature of the 
labour itself, it is never likely to be largely, or indeed 
at all, resorted to except in times of great pressure and 
want of forage. The cultivators generally are much 
adverse to its use on the ground that it causes diarrhoea 
and dysentery, but without sufficient ground apparently, 
according to the reports. In many instances, however, 
some impression has been made on their prejudices, 
though it is expected to pass away quickly. 

‘ The experiments have been carefully and system¬ 
atically canned out and reported only in three dis¬ 
tricts, and the results are tabulated below:— 


Districts 

No. of 
feeding 
depots 

Average 
number of 
cattle fed 
daily 

1 

1 Average 
number of 
days for 
which fed 

Entire cost of 
experiment, in¬ 
cluding feeding 
instruments 

Daily cost 
per head 
fed 

Ouddapah . , . 

5 

114 

32 

24/11 2 

as. 

1-10 

Kurnool. 

1 

87 

98 

400 14 11 

'2-00 

Madura. 

2 

18 

42 

*212 11 9 

1*20 


^ Cost High, OvS hill grass was expensive. The cactus had to be brought 
a long way. ® Of this sum, Rs. 171 12 0 was paid for the cattle. 
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‘ From these figures it will be seen that the cost 
per head daily, which represents almost entirely the 
cost of the labour necessary for the preparation of the 
plant, is so great as to preclude its introduction as 
fodder generally. In Mr. Robertson’s Farm report foi’ 
1876 (pages 57 to 60) it is similarly shown that the 
fodder is costly, and its use suited to times of extr.-!- 
ordinary pressure only. 

‘ The riition given in Cuddapah was at first 20 to 
25 lbs. of the cactus per head. This it was subsequently 
found necessary to increase to 40 lbs. per head. In 
Kurtiool the ration seems throughout to have been 
from 20 to 22 lbs. of the cactus and 4 lbs. of hill grass. 
In Madura the ration is not distinctly stated, but two 
men are said to be able to prepare enough cactus for 
8 beasts. It does not, however, seem to have been the 
only fodder used. Where cattle are fed on the cactus 
alone a ration amounting to 40 lbs. per head must be 
given. The quantity which a man can prepare daily is 
steted at 60 lbs. 

‘ Two methods of preparing the plant were tried. 
Under the first the thorns were removed by roasting, 
but this mode of preparation proved a failure in the 
Chingleput and Coimbatore districts, where alone it 
was tried. The second method is removing the thorns 
with pincers, and cutting the leaves into pieces, about 
an inch square, with a knife made for the purpose. 
The leaf should be given half sun-dried, or else should 
be carefully wiped. It should not be much handled as, 
if it is so, a glutinous substance exudes which is dis¬ 
tateful to the cattle, and to it is ascribed slight dysen¬ 
tery or diarrhoea which prevailed in one camp. The 
leaf has, at first, in many instances, to be forcibly in¬ 
troduced into the animal’s mouth, and has in all cases 
to be mixed witli salt and bran or oil-cake or some 
such other bait before it will eat it voluntarily.’ 


n\msT^^ 



In Mysore the experience gained Avas satisfactory. 
The Deputy-Commissioner of Cbittaldroog said:— 


^ The Pavag/ida Taluk Amildfii' has b^en most successful in his 
attempts; several animals he began to feed on December 12 are now 
reported to be quite fat, and that the owners of some of them have 
1 ‘emoved them. 

‘ My own experiments have been more limited, but, on the whole, 
successful. 1 have found that, if the pricfcly-pear in burnt sudiciently 
to i-emo ve all thorris and well washed, animals eat it with gieodiness. 
I have tried the experiment on my own animals, and also upon a 
Government Amrut Mahal bull—the latter has been entirely fed 
upon it for the last three montihs, and, although not in such good 
condition as gma or straw fed cattle, he has thidved hithei.'to re¬ 
markably well. This animal has been under my own observation, 
and in my own compound. 

‘ It may be interesting to lemark that, in a village in the Doderi 
taluk, a small portion of this plant was set on fire by some villagei's, 
the thorns only being burnt up, but, as soon as this had lieen done, 
some six or eight head of cattle made a rush at it and ate it up. I 
only regret that the supply is so scarce, as there is no other plant that 
appears to answer tlie purposes of fodder.’ 

For exceptional seasons, and for these only, the 
cactus knoAvn as prickly-pear w'oulcl seem to be of great 
service. 
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Whilst tli6 proofs of this work are passing through the 
press enquiries are in progress regarding the mortality 
in the famine districts. It will be some time before all 
the evidetlce which has been obtained can be collected 
and trustworthy results deduced. Meanwhile, the 
Government of India have courteously placed at the 
disposal of the author certain doonnents, upon which 
a judgment may be founded. They are quoted belotv. 

NOTE ON THE BOMBAY TEST CENSUS. 

By Col. Mekriman, R.E. 

The census was taken on the 19th of January 1878. The general 
census of 1872 was taken on the 21st of Eebiuary. The times of 
year selected o» the two occasions correspond sufficiently to prevent 
any ordinary annual movement among the population fi-om vitiating 
a couiparison. between tbe results of the two censuses. 

Nine OoUectorates woi-e affected more or less severely by the 
famine, hut it was not considered necessary to take a census in all of 
■ these. The five districts in which, according to retunia received from 
thfj Sanitary Commissioner, the mortality Imd, during the nine months 

ending with Soiitemher 1377, heon highest, wei-e chosen. These were, 
in order tuxsording to the height of the rate of mortality in oach, 
Kaladgi, Dharwar, Belgaiim, Hatara, Sholapur. 

The period of nine months mentioned above was taken, as January 
1877 was considered to bo tbe first month in which the death-rate 
could possibly have been affected by the scarcity, and as Soptemte 
was tho last month for which returns were availahle. Had a selection 
of tho five worst districts teen made not on tho basis of the mortuary 
returns but on the general information in the hands of Government. 





tlie only clifferencG would liave been that Poona would have been sub¬ 
stituted for Satara. 


Within tlie live districts, taluks were selected in this wise: in 
order to know tlie worst, the taluk in which the death-rate appeared 
to have been liighast was chosen, and in order to have an estimate of 
the ehbct of the famine on the Avhole population of the district, that 
taluk was chosen in vv^hich the death-i’ate had been most nearly iderj.- 
■tical with the death-rate of the district. The taluks iti which the 
doath-i*ate was shown ns the highest in eacdi district were, Sangola in 
Sholapur, Man in Satara, Eagalkot in Kaladgi, Athiii in Bolgaiim, 
and Ron in Dharwar. And the taluk.s in which the rate of 
mortality most nearly agreed with that of the district were, Madha 
in Bholapur, Khatati in Satara, Eadami in ECaladgi, Sampgaon in 
Eelgaum, and Kod in Dharwar. 

Of these ten taluks accordingly a census has been taken. And 
the method of selection liaving been as above described, it follows that 
it w'ould be meaningless to combine, in the way of aggregation, the 
results pertaining to the first group of five taluks with those of the 
second group, or indeed to take the aggregate of the results belonging 
to the fii’st five taluks at all. The retui'ns of each of these taluks 
miTst be looked at individually : their purpose is to show how far the 
population of each district has been affected by the famine in that 
sub-division in which, as vras conjectured, the efiPect of the famine was 
gi-eatest—though, as is explained bolow, they cannot in all cases be 
accepted as indicating this. On the other hand, the second group of 
taluks having been selected each as the average representative of its 
district, the resMts in their case, it was expected, might have been 
combined to furnish an estimate of the effect of the fiimine on the 
wliole population of the five districts. But though at the time of 
selecting the worst and the mean taluks it was thought best to be 
guided by the mortuary returns, the results of the census tend to 
shoT^ that those returns did not furnish the very best guide. In the 
cases of Sholapur and Kaladgi the taluks selected as average ones 
a])pear from the census to have siifiPered much more than those sup¬ 
posed to be the worst. But it is to be noticed that in these two cases 
the selection of worst taluks made on the basis of the moituary 
returns is not the same as would have been made if the recorded 
accounts of the condition of the taluks only had been considered, 
while in those cases in wliich the mortuary returns correspond with 
the general accounts of the taluks, the census returns also are found 
to agree. Thus in the districts of Satara, Eelgaum and Dharwar, the 
taluks of Man, Atbni and Bon respectively are indicted as the worst 
as well by the accounts received of the failure of crops, &c., as by the 
mortuary returns. But in Sholapur it is the ‘very taluk (Madha) 
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selected by ttie mortuary returns, os an average one, that the reports 
at the close of 1876 showed to be the worst of alL Madha was the 
only taluk in Sholapur in which the outturn of both kimrif and rabi 
crops wa,s estimated as nothing. Of the taluks of Kaladgi worse 
accounts were given of thi'ee others than of either Bagalltot or Ba<lami, 
The returns of the taluks of the second group therefore must be taken, 
like those of the first, each by itself. And in judging of the returns 
of the ten taluks it can, safely be assumed only in the case of Man, 
Athni and Eon that the taluk in question is the woi'st of its district, 
though that is probably true also in the case of Madha. Of the 
other taluks Siingola may be triken as one of the worst three in 
Sholapur, Khatau as one of the worst four in Batara; Bagalkot was 
a little below the average, and Badami—except in tlie matter of 
prices-one of the best in Kaladgi; the accounts of Bampgaon aro 
conflicting, as its crops were estimated to be among the best in the 
district, while as regards rainfall and prices it was amongst the W'orst; 
Kod was one of the best districts in Dharwar. 

* The purpose of the census being merely to ascertain to what 
extent the growth of the population had been checked by the famine, 
it was deemed unnecessary to make the census meet all the require¬ 
ments of the elaborate returns called for on the occasion of the general 
census. Other i^easons of simplifying the work as much as possible 
were the long and trying labours the district officers and their siibor- 
dinates had just undergone and the wish to obtain the results of the 
census while famine and famine policy were still prominent objects 
in the deliberations of the Indian Governments. Accordingly those 
of the statements prescribed for the general census of 1872 whicli 
are not addressed to matters liable to bo immediately influenced by 
famine have been on this occasion omitted, and no classifications of 
the population have been made except those according to (1) sex, (2) 
age, (,3) religion in so far as the divisions connoto race, (4) condition 
os judged from the style of house dwelt in, and (5) occupation in so 
far as it is agricultural or not. As regards the classification according 
to ages, the same divisions of age have been observed as in 1872. .As 
regards religion, the numbers of Buddhists and Christians in the 
districts in question were too small for it to be worth while to main¬ 
tain them as separate classes—indeed it was only on account of the 
numbers of these classes in Burma and Madras that they were so 
distinguished in 1872—so only Hindus and Muhammadans have 
been shown separately and the few others remaining counted to¬ 
gether. 

The results of the census now taken are set fortii in certain tables, 
and, to facilitate comparison, the coiTesponding figures of the census 
of 1872 are set out in pariillel lines tlirouglicut the tfible-s, ihe clif- 
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ference in eacli case being abown in a third line below. In aome 
points—but fortunatelj poiiita of less importance—no comparison is 
practicable, as difibrent standarfls have been adopted or some of the 
instructions differently interpreted on the two occasions, arnl indeed 
in clitfereut districts and different tjdnks of the same tlistriot on the 
same occasion. Thus a (joinpariwoix of the number of enclosures with 
the number of lioiisc^s shows that the definition of enclosure has in 
some bases been misiiiiderslood. A comparison of the nninbcT of 
houses of the better fjort in 1872 with the number in 1878 show's 
that in some cases a different standard of quality has been taken. 
Again in both taluks of Belgaum and in Madha of Sholapiir some 
classes not counted ns Hindus in, 1872 have obviously been counted 
as sucli in 1878, A.nd lastly the .number given as the total agiicuh 
tural population is, in many instances in the returns of 1872 and in 
the case of Kaladgi in 1878, obviously too small in comparison with 
the numl^r of male agriculturists above 20 years of age, But these 
discrepancies do not inteifero with the mo;re important objects of the 
census. Tire salient points mdicated by the different tables are con- 
sidorod in the following paragraphs. 

The first table shows that ^ith the exception of the taluk of Kod 
in J.)harwar where there is a slight incr*ease, there has been a diminu¬ 
tion in the population of every taluk since 1872. Of f he population 


recor ded in 1872 the percentage of diminution for each taluk is given 

below :—• 



Sangola. 

, 3 per cent. 

Madha. 

. 19 

rt 

Man ..... 

. 12 

V 

Khatau. 

. 10 

f> 

Bagalkot ..... 

. 11 

)) 

Badami . . . . . 

. 20 

V 

Athni ..... 

. 13 


Sampgaon ..... 

. 4 


Itou ..... 

. 7 

ff 


In Kod an increase of 1‘7 is shown on the population of 1872. 

This is briefly the result of the census just taken, but an examina¬ 
tion of the detailed returns is necessary to a proper rindorstanding of 
its significance. 

In the second table the people are classified (1) according as they 
live in houses of the better or of inferior sort, (2) according to sex, 
and (3) according as they ai-e Hindus, Muhammadans or of somo 
other denomination. 

That the poorer jreople should KSiifier from the scarcity more than 
those ill Ixjtter condition is axiomatic, but the table furnishes no 
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meaDS of coinpariBg the ratios of clinnButian of the two divisions, as 
the classification of honses lias not been regular. 

An examination of columns 7 and 8 of this table diKScloses that 
the number of males has diminished a great deal more than the nnm- 
hev of females. This is true of every taluk except Kod, where there 
has been no diminution, and where such increase a.s there has been 
is more among in!|les than females. The exception is impoitiaiit as 
indicating, so far as it goes, that the difference in the rates of diminu-' 
tion of males and females is really duo to a cause relating to famine— 
the cauvse being found to bear its result in every taluk except that in 
which the influence of tlie famine was least. The |)ercentage of 
diminution in the numbers of each sex in each of the nine other 
taluks is shown below :— 


Distkict 

Taluk 

Sholapur . . | 

Sanijfola ... . . 

Madha .... 

Satiira . . .| 

Man. 

Khatau .... 

Kaladgi, . . ( 

Bagalkot .... 
Badaiiii .... 

1 

Belgaum . . j 

Athni .... 

Sampgaon 

Dharwar . . ^ 

Ron. 


Pkuokmtxge of diminu¬ 
tion OF THE Population 
OF .1872 


M alos 


4 
21 
13 
11 

13 
22 

14 

5 
9 


Females 


2 

18 

10 

9 

10 

18 

11 

3 

5 


As there is no Imown reason why the male population should decrease 
much, if at all, faster than the female, whereas it is probable that 
men go further in search of occupation than women, the deduction 
to be drawn appears to be that part of the. diminution of population 
the census shows in tin's respect is due to migration only. 

Tho third table shows, separately for males and females, the popu¬ 
lation divided into nine classes according to age. Comparing tho 
results with those of the census of 1872 it will be seen that there is 
a very great diminution in the numbers of very young children, 
an increase in the numbers of older children and persons up to 20 
years of age, a sliglit diminution in those between 20 and 40 years of 
age, a more considerable diminution of those above 40, and a great 
diminution in those alxive 60 years of age. Or, stating the results in 
greater detail, the diminution in the inimlHU* of infants under one 
year of age varies from 23 per cent, in Kod to 73 per cent, in Badami; 
that in the children between one and six years of ngo from 13 per 
cent, in Man to 41 per cent in Bagalkot. The number of children 
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botween 6 and 12 has increased in seven out of the ten taluks. So 
also the persons between 12 and 20 years of age have increased in 
seven out of the ten taluks. But those between 20 and 30 are 
fewer in eight taluks; those between 30 and 40 fewer in seven taluks; 
those between 40 and 60 few'or in nine toluks, the percentage of 
dimiiiutioii rising to 21 percent, in Man; those between 60 and 60 
are fewer in eight taluks, the percentage rising to 28 i)er cent, in 
Badami; and those above 60 years of age are fewer in eight out of 
the ten taluks, the percentage of diminution amounting to 57 per 
cent, in the Man taluk. 

Kow, it is well knowm that in ordinary years the diminution 
among the very young .and the very old is veiy much more than 
among those of iutermwliate ages; and in a year of famine, .such 
diminution would be even much more marked than in ordinary years. 
Fhe registration during 1877, the records of which are now complete, 
fully boars this out. ’ 

In 1872 it was computed that the death-rate amounted to 3-657 
per cent, of the whole population of the Presidency of Bombay, 
whererus in 1877 it amounted to 3-876 per cent., and in the nine 
aflected districts to 6'447 per cent, of the population of those districts, 
indicating large mortality; but, even assuming a death-rate based 
upon the loss of very young children, which i.s the most unfavourable 
view of the case, the census of 1878 most distinctly indicates very 
large migration from_ Madha .and Badami, a fact borne out by the 
reports of the District Ofiicera, considerable migration from Man, 
Kliateu, Bagalkot and Athni and some migration into Kod. 

It is impo.ssible to state precisely what proportion of the loss 
exhibited by the census of 1878 is due to excess deatb.s from 1872 to 
1876, to exco® deaths during 1877, and to migration out of the 
distressed districts, but an examination of the calculations and specu¬ 
lations given in the appendix to this note will tend to throw some 
liglit, at any rate, upon the subject, 


APPENDIX TO COLONEL MERIUMAN’S NOTE. 

The death-rate for the whole Presidency was in 1877=38-76 per 
1,000 of population. * 

The death-rate of each class was during the same year— 

Iiilaiits under 1 . , . Mo-i;; |_ooo 

C'hildreu from 1 to j2 . ^ 28*75 

Adults ,, 12 to 50 . . 25*04 

Old pooplo above 50 . . . 125*72 


ff 

ff 

ff 
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Ta,king the ratio of increase as I per cent. ]per annum, tlie popula¬ 
tion at the beginning of 1878 ought to have been 6T5 percent, greater 
than shown by the census of 1872. 

One Table (E) show s the loss per 1,000 of each class in each taluk, 
and the question coines what pi*oportion of this loss, if any, is duo to 
migration. It may be reasonably supposed that whatever portion of 
the loss is due to death, in such, portion the respective losses of each 
class would approxunate to that shown above, and that the S|)ecial 
conditions giving rise to increased mortality in 1877 would tend rather 
to raise than to lower the loss of infants and old people, as compared 
with tlie loss of children and adults. 

Another Table (G) is obtained by dividing the loss per 1,000 of 
each class by the figures gi.ven above. Where the figiues under the 
columns children and adults exceed the figures under the columns in¬ 
fants and old people, we must either suppose that the special conditions 
above referred to caused increased moiiality among children and adults 
as compared with infants and old people, or, what is more reasonable, 
that a portion of tlie loss was duo to mignition of children and adults, 
and the greater the difference between the figures the gretiter such mi¬ 
gration. Beferring to this table, it will be seen that thefigiu'es under 
children and adults exceed those under infanta and old people in great¬ 
est proportion in the taluks of Bddami and Mddha, indicating that a. 
large portion of the loss of popidation of tliese two taluks was due to 
migration. BfidAmi shows the highest loss rate for.children and nearly 
the highest loss rate for old people, indicating a largo mortality as well 
as much migi'ation. More or less migration is also indicated from 
the following taluks :—Man, Khatau, Biigalkot, and Athni. No mi¬ 
gration is indicated from Sdngola; here the loss is probabl)' due to 
mortality, what proportion in 1877 and what in previous years it is 
impossible to say. The same remarks apply to Bon. On the other 
hand, the figures indicate migi'ation into Kod; hence the indications 
are— 

Large migration from B^ddmi and Mddha. 

Less migration from Mdn, Bhatau, Bdgalkofc, and Athni. 

No migration indicated fium Sangola and Bon. 

Migration into Kod. 

.If the taluks are placed in order of their loss-rate, we have— 

IsWBdddmi 254-11, Mfldha 245-15. 

2iid.—Athni 187*10, Mdn 171-72, Bdgalkot 160*29, Khatau 
153-14. 

3rcl.—Bon 127*64, Sampgaon 98*78, Sdngola 92*66. 

4th.~Kod 4r-58. 

TOL. II. C C 
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As a speculation, as to the amount of migration from each taluk, 
we may proceed as follows: 

Assuming that the loss-rate of children and adults, in excess ot that 
for infants and old people, represents migration, we had that in tlio 
six taluks named this amounted to 

Madha . 12,091 individuals = loss per 1,000 of popula¬ 
tion of the taluk . . . . . 

Baddrai . 10,081 „ n 


Bdgalkot 

Khataii 

Athui 

Man 


8,351 

4,211 

5,010 

1,786 


110115 

83*09 

71*39 

48*40 

41*16 

26*71 


These figures are obtained by taking the highest of the two figures 
under infants and old people, i.e., the figure under infants in every 
taluk except Khatau, and deducting it from the figures imdor children 
and adults; the reminders multiplied by 28*75 and 25*34 respectively 
give loss per 1,000 of children and adults due to migration, and these, 
calculated on the numbers of each chuss, give the loss of individuals. 

But it is fair to suppose that the actual migration was higher than 
the numbers shown above for the following reasons :— 

1st.—The migration rate is calculated above on the presum[)tion 
that the special causes prevailing in 1877 caused increased 
mortality of all classes alike. Now table G. shows that in 
every taluk except one (Khatau) and one (MAn) where the 
losses are equal, the loss of old people was less tlian that of 
infants, from whicli it may be presumed, that of the two 
classes (infants and old people) likely^ to suffer moat, the in- 
fiints suffered in greater proportion tlian the old people. 

2nd.—hligration of children and adults would, in all probability, 
be accompanied by migration of infants and old people, of 
wliicb no notice has been taken in the calculation. 

We may attempt to eliminate the error from the first of these two 
causes by rei)eating the calculation just made, employing the mean of 
the figures in Table G. under infants and old people in place of the 
highest of the two figures; modifying the calculation in this way, we 
get the following migration i*ates :— 


Madha 

14,802 individuals loss per 1,000 


134*10 

Bddami 

12,962 

f) 

j> 


106*76 

Bagalkot . 

13,696 

» 

yy 


117*09 

Khatau 

8,131 

fj 

yy 


93*46 

Athni 

8,261 

yy 

yy 


67*86 

Man. 

1,785 

yy 

yy 


26*71 

Sarnpgaon . 

4,921 

yy 

yy 


35*26 

The recorded death-rate during 1877 

in tlio nine 

affected disti 
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was 64-77 per 1,000, and the death-rate of each class in the same dis- 
tl'icts was— 

Inlants under 1 . . . • 17**^*10 per 1,000 

CMldren 1 to 12 . . . 42*91 

Adults 12 to 50 . . . 85*86 


176*16 


ff 

V 


Old people over 50 
Kepeatiiig the la,st calculation, employing these figures instead of 
the figures for the whole Presidency, we get the following migration 
rates: 


Madha, loss per 1,000 



122-79 

Badami 

V • 



91-82 

Bagalkot 

n 



116-82 

Khataii 

ff * 



96-46 

Athui 

ii * 



66-67 

Man 




22-76 

Sampgaon 




27-98 


It will bo noticed that in two cases, Bagalkot and Sampgaon, these 
estimated migration rates, if deducted from the total loss-rate, give 
figures below tlie recorded death-rate in the taluk. But the migration 
rates deducted from the loss-rates only give the excess loss which has 
taken place in each taluk during the six years ending January 1878, 
over and above that due to the loss by average mortality during the 
same period j three causes may have been in operation to produce this 
excess loss. 

Ist.-^Migiution of infants and old people accompanying migrating 
children and adults, of which, in the previous calculations, no 
notice has been taken. 

2nd.—Excess mortality during the five years ending January 1877. 

3rd.— Excess mortality during the year ending January 1878. 

What proportion of the excess loss is attributable to each of these 
hea,ds it is not possible to say. 

The conclusions come to by the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment is that this new and partial census leaves the 
question of mortality from famine very much in the 
same doubtful state as before, hut that, so far as the 
Governor in Council can judge, the following conclu¬ 
sions may be formed:— 

1st._That the new census taken in the taluks 

or tracts of country selected as the ivorst or most 
distressed by the famine does seem to show a dimi¬ 
nution of the population. 

c c 2 
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2nd.—That this diminution is in a considerable 
degree apparent only, as arising from migration, 
and partly real, as arising from mortality. 

3rd—That the mortality arose partly from 
sickness other than famine—sickness extending 
not only throughout the year 1877, that is, the 
year of famine, but also throughout the two previous 
years 1876 and 1875, which were not years of 
famine—and partly also from famine. 

4th.—That the mortality arising from famine 
itself cannot be exactly estimated, but probably 
it Avas not considerable, or was rather comparatively 
inconsiderable. 


MADRAS. 


The partial census in the famine districts of Madras was taken, 
on the 1.5th March, 1878, in one taluk out of each of the .six severely 
stricken distiicts of Bellary, Ktirnool, Cixddapah, Nellore, Coimba¬ 
tore, and Chingleput, and in all the nine taluks which constitute the 
district of Salem; a census was .also taken in one taluk out of each 
of the districts of Kistna, Trichinopoly, and Tinnevelly, in parts of 
which some distress was felt, but in parts of which the crow were 
saved hy inigation, and in one taluk of Tanjoro, throughout almost 
the whole of which the crops were saved by irrigation from tho 
Cauvery river. The results of the census were as follows:— 


Population as per 


Census of 


Percentage 


In the 


November, March, 

1871. 1878. 


of 

Dilference. dlfl'crenco on 


original 

population. 


Six taluks of the six 
very distressed dis¬ 
tricts - - . 


859,132 739,989 -119,143 juinus 13 

1,977,034 1,659,890 -.417,138 „ 21 


Nino taluks of tho Sa¬ 
lem district 


Three taluks of the three 
slightly distressed dis¬ 
tricts ~ . 


496,702 fi28,674 + 31,872 j plus C 

221,740 242,009 + 21,250 I „ 0 j 


One taluk of the Tan- 
jore district 
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!No review of tlu3se figiireH had been received from tlie Madras 
Governniont early in July, when these pages left India; but Sir 
Michael Kennedy had furnished tlie Government of India with re¬ 
marks upon the i*esults of tlie partial census. He considers that the 
diminution of the population must be due to the efF(3ct of migration, 
of inci*et^ed mortality, of diminished births; or to a combination of 
all these three cfiuses. Fo figures, even approximate, are available to 
show the extent to which emigration has taken place from the famine 
districts. The nuxnher of emigi*ants by sea from the Mackas Piesi- 
dency to Burma, Ceylon, and elsewhere is shown by thi> retui-ns from 
sea-ports to have been 287,482 during the 14 months of famine, as 
compared with 156,143, the average number for a corresponding 
period in ordinary times; that is to say, the emigration by sea nearly 
doubled daring the famine. But there is nothing to show how many 
of those emigrants came from the famine districts, or from the parti¬ 
cular taluks in which the recent census was taken. Again, there is 
no available information regarding tbe great exodus of population 
from the famine districts to the neighbouring tracts in Malabar, Tan- 
jore, Ganjam, and parts of Tinnevelly and Kistna, where drought had 
comparatively little effect. The figures of the recent census show 
that the diminution among the males of ten years old find upwards 
has been considerably greater than among women of the same ag(3. 
Bir Michael Kennedy points out that there was no reason why men 
should have died from fiimine more rapidly than women, while it is 
quite probable that men would migrate more readily than women. 
He considers that this excess diminution among men tends to show 
tliat the total number of persons migrating from the famine tracts 
must have been very large, and that a part at any rate of the decrease 
of population must he due to emigration. He shows that a part of 
the diminution must be due to the decrease in births; for the returns 
(confessedly imixerlect as yet) of births for the Ifi famine talcks, in 
which the census has now been taken, give a decrease of 32,054 births 
as compared with the average of ordinary years. Further he shows 
that, accoi'cling to the monthly returns of mortality, a groat part of 
the loss of population was due to unusual epidemics of cholera, small¬ 
pox, and fever, which swept ofi' in these 15 taluks 149,053 persons, 
compared with an average mortality of 32,909 from these diseases as 
returned during the years 1870-75. 

The table, given later on, regarding the results of the paHial 
census in Madras, takes the normal increment of the population to be 
H per cent, per annum. And some of the subsidiary statements 
forwarded by the Government of Bombay assume the normal increase 
of the population to be one per cent, per annum. If it be assumed 
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tliat any such increase really occurred during the years 1872-75, 
before the distress began, then the actual loss of population attributable 
to famine will be proportionately larger. Sir Michael Kennedy in 
his meinorandum ^ shows that the excess of registered births over 
registered deaths, according to the returns published by the Madras 
Government, gave a iiorinM increase of population at the rate of *2 
per cent, per annum in the 15 taluks during the period of 1872-76; 
and he considers tliat there is no sullicient gixnind for the fissumption 
that the population of the Madras Pi'esidency increases at the i‘ate of 
1-^ per cent, per annum. It appears to the Government of India that 
no absolute certainty has yet lieen attained regai'ding the nonnal 
increase of poj)ulation in India. The Madras Census Eeport of Decem¬ 
ber 1873 shows (pp. 11-13) that, according to four amsuses taken 
from 1851 to 1871, the annual rate of increase ranged from 0*74 
per cent, during the earliest to 3*02 per cent, during the latest 
period. But the writer of the report (Di*. Cornish) rejects these 
deduced rates of increase, and holds that the figures merely prove 
the earlier censuses to have been imperfect. In the North-Western 
Provinces a detailed census lias been hiken on scientific principhis 
more often than in other parts of India. The report of the 1871 
census for the North-Western Provinces shows (page 2 of vol. i. of 
the report) the annual, increase of population to have been 0*52 jier 
cent., as compared with an increase in Great Britain of 0'56 during 
the ten years 1851-1861. The Census Report of the Bombay Presi- 

^ Sir Michael Kennedy’s conclusions have been formulated thus:— 

(1.) That looking to general considerations, to the records of births and 
deaths, and to the census results as to the number of existing houses, there 
has not been an increase of population since 1871 at the rate of 1^ per cent, 
per annum; that, in all probability, any increase that may have taken place 
does not exceed *2 per cent, per annum; and that there may possibly have 
been a decrease of numbers. 

(2.) That a large portion of tho apparent loss of population shown by 
the last census is due to migration. What the number of absentee mi¬ 
grants actually was, it is not practicable to determine *, but that, on a con¬ 
sideration of tho actual number of resident males and females over 10 years 
of age, found in tho districts, tho number may lairly be assumed to be about 
350,000. 

(3.) That cholera, small-pox, and fever account for nearly f rds of the 
excess mortality during the period between the latter part of 1876 and tho 
and of February 1878. 

(4.) That the loss of population, not thus accounted for, amounts to 
about 68,290, or to less than per cent.; some,^but not all, of which loss 
may be attributable to the distress that has prevailed 
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dency of January, 1874 (pp. 72-74 and 236-247), shows the deduced 
rate of increase in the population to be 0*54 per cent, per annum. 
Probably, until tbe information on this subject is more complete, the 
normal increase of an Indian population might be taken at between 
0*5 and 0‘6 per cent. At this rate the population would double* itself 
within 130 years. As pointed out by the Bombay Government, parts 
of the country were aillioted by epidemic diseases during 1875 and 
1876, and dunng those yeais the supposed normal rate of increase 
may not have been maintained. But during the years 1872-1875, or 
four yeai’S, some increase of the population must, it may be believed, 
have occurred. And tlie apparent, as well ds the actual loss of popula¬ 
tion, diming these two sad yoai-s of famine, must be proportionately 
increased above the figures shown or suggested in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 

There is still much uiiceitainty as to the numliers who have 
migrated, and who may return to their homes. The figures for the 
several taluks, both in the Bombay and in the Madi’as Presidency, 
show remarkable difierences between the percentages of apparent loss 
of population; and it is not ].x)ssible to say over what proportion of 
the famine country the higher, the rnediiun, or the lower percentages 
of decrease in the population extend 

The statement alluded to will be found in the tables 
appended. 

Upon the figures given in these tables the Madras 
correspondent of the Times wrote to that journal in May- 
last, as follows :— 

The census operations were comjdeted on the night of March 14, 
and were of a simple charafiter, hut, of course, involved a preliminary 
numbei'ing of the houses and people, leaving the correction of the 
house schedules for the night of March 14. The results weie sent 
down to Madras for tabulation, and this work has just been com- 
jfieted by Mr, Kalyana Sondara Chettiar, a gentleman who acquired 
his exx)erience of census tabuhition in 1871, when the last Madras 
census *was taken. On this occasion every village in a district was 
separately numbered, and the district tables show the paJ•ticul^lrs of 
population for every one of the 55,000 villages of the Piesidency. 
In this way it was easy for the tabulator of the famine census to show 
the loss or gain of population in each village, and this practice was 
followed in the tables, which wiU hereafter take a prominent place in 
the history of the famine. I should only weary you if I attempted 
to give pai’ticulafs. The rnmn facts brought out by this statistical 
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Statement ahowmg the number of ’pkn.ighvng cattle in Government villages according to the Gemus 

of 1878 , in the selected taluks g^iven belmv. 


Districts 


Salem. 


Beilary 

Kiirnool 

Oiiddapah 

Nellore 

Coimbatore 

Obingleput 

Kistna 

Tricbinopoly 

Taojore 

TinneYelly 


Taluks 


Salem 
Athur . 
Namkal . 
Tricbengode 
Oossoor . 
Kistnagiri 
Darampuri 
Tripatore 
Uttengiri 


Total 

Gooty 

Nundikotkur 
Madanapalli 
Giidur . 
Paliadam 
Ponneri . 
Gudivada 
Museri . 

Mayaveram 
Ambasamudram 


Number of 
ploughing 
cattle as per 
Census of 
1878 

Number of 
ploughing 
cattle as per 
quinquennial 
returns for 
Fasli 1281 
(1871-72) 

) 

Percentage 

of 

increase 

or 

decrease 

Number of 
houses in 
1878 

Average 
number of 
ploughing 
cattle i>er 
house in 
1878 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

46.258 

64,858 

- 28-6 

51,357 

0*9 

25^46 

27,128 

- 4-3 

26,025 

0*9 

19,614 

16,902 

+ 15-4 

28,174 

0*6 

23,28.5 

37,032 

- 39-8 

37,570 

0*5 

17,430 

26,842 1 

- 32*5 

25.841 

0*7 

16,268 

16,788 

- 9-0 

20;929 

0-7 

16,795 

21,694 

- 22-6 

26,644 

0-7 

15,371 

19,239 

- 201 

16,970 

0*9 

17,464 

21,426 

-- 18-4 

20,296 

0*6 

196,331 

260,909 

- 21-7 

269,806 

0*7 

22,544 

24,157 

- 6*6 

23,400 

0*9 

14,019 

15,870 

- 11-6 

19,676 

0*7 

28,7&3 

26,304 

+ 9*4 " 

28,518 

1*0 

19,736 

21,970 

- 10-2 

17,730 

1*1 

41,494 

64,370 

- 23*6 

59,307 

0*7 

16,034 

15,143 

+ 5-8 

11,170 

1*4 

28,666 

29,656 

- 3-7 

18,781 

1*5 

44,187 

38,444 

+ 14’9 

44,074 

1*0 

39,000 

38,630 

-V 0*9 

41,127 

0*9 

20.269 

20,776 

-31*9 

36,584 

0*5 
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Statement showing the results of 


the partial Census of 1^78 in the undermentioned selected taluks^ as compared loith the Cen^^is of ISTlj, 
necessary additions and deductions have been made {on account of the transfer of certain^ villages fn 


i 2 


Salrm 


Salem . 
Atiiur . I 
Nariikal. j 
Trichengodel 
Oossoor . j 
Kistnagiri 
f Darampuri | 
! : Tripatore 
Ij Uttengiri 


Bt*llary . 

Kiu’nool . 

Guddapali 

XfUoro . 

C)imbatore 

Cliingkput 

Kistna 

Trichiuijpoly 

Tanjore . 

TinneveUv 


Total of the six famine \ 
taluh^; other thanf 
those of the district f 
of Salem. j 

Total of Salem 

Grand Total of i 5 famine 

taluks .... 


Total 


! Gooty . 

I Nandikotku? 
Mandanapalji 
Gudur . 
Palladam 
Ponneri . 
Gudivada 
Mu«eii . 
Mayayeram’t 
Ambasamudtam 


NUMBER OF 
VILLAGES 

NUMBER OF HOUSES 


■ p 


According 

According 

Difference 

Percentage 




to 

to 

between 


of 

.§ 



Census of 

Census of 

columns 

Increase or 

pCj 

fl 

'c 

'3 

■P 

Total 

1878 

1871 

6 and 7 

Decrease 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

694 

42 

6.36 

65,405 

95,364 

- 29,069 


31*4 

184 

10 

194 

30,387 

29,755 

1 + 632 


2*1 

515 

69 

674 

66,027 

76,082 

1 - 10,055 


18*2 

675 

23 

698 

66,990 

66,76.^ 

1 - 9,775 


14*6 

768 

172 

940 

39,773 

45,267 

- 6,484 

■ — 

12*1 

513 

99 

612 

33,092 

32,236 

! -t- 856 

4- 

2*6 

5.58 

182 

740 

36,024 

42,771 

6,747 

— 

16-7 

419 

29 

448 

35,265 

41,823 

- 6,558 

— 

16-6 

449 

119 

668 

36,041 

41,095 

- 6,354 

— 

15-1 

4,575 

735 

6,310 

398,604 

472,048 

- 73,444 

- 

1.5-5 

154 

4 

168 

23,979 

27,241 

- 3,262 


11-9 

101 

_ ( 

101 

20,297 

19,273 

-f 1,024 

-t- 

5*3 

95 

10 

105 

28,844 

25,712 

+ 3,132 

+ 

12*1 

205 

6 

210 

25,280 

25,194 I 

+ 86 

+ 

-.3 

191 

3 

194 

69,006 

60,429 I 

- 1,423 j 


2-3 

242 

17 

259 

16,910 

16,537 ! 

-h 373 

+ 

2-4 

206 

40 

246 

21,103 

15,084 

+ 0,019 1 


39-8 

224 

' 10 

234 

66,393 

50,176 

-f 217 

+ 

•4 

344 

7 

361 

42,486 

39,8.53 

+ 2,633 

-1- 

6*6 

89 

. 39 

1 

128 

39,168 

39,027 

- 769 

— 

1*9 

j 088 

1 

! 

30 

1,027 

174,31c 

174,386 

70 

- 

*04 

4,575 ! 

735 

5,310 

808,604 ! 

1 

472,048 

- 73,444 

- 

15-5 

6,563 

1 

774 i 

6,337 

672,020 j 

046,434 1 

- 73,514 

- 

12*9 


Males 


Above 
10 years 
of age 


10 

100,806 

49,392 

72,004 

.58,225 

48,134 

39,991 

46,087 

53,896 

39,621 


514,155 


43,880 

30,009 

88,290 

44,471 

67,955 

.84,257 

84,215 

87,650 

83,317 

51,740 


10 years 
of age 
and 
under 


11 


48,395 

24,394 

35,226 

27,421 

18,728 

20,860 

22,807 

27,626 

16,876 


FemaleI; 


To face p, 892, Vol. 11* 


plus an increment of l^per cent per anmim, during t^e 5 years, from 1872 to 1876, aiid after certain 
m one taluk to another) in order to render the comparison correct 
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Above 
J O }^ears 
of age 


12 


242,333 


258,362 

614,155 


772,517 


18,309 

11,011 

16,447 

16,760 

33,691 

16,860 

17,259 

42,948 

37,179 

24,984 


114,736 
65,061 
81,565 
60,171 
I 61,651 
44,078 
i 61,601 
59,782 
43,003 


years 
•-f age 
and 
under 


13 


561,727 


42,139 

30,210 

37,603 

42,933 

72,942 

33,389 

33,549 

96,291 

86,907 

67,973 


112,978 


242,333 


355,311 


: 259,246 
;561,727 


; 820,973 


<!7,521 
}%94.2 
14,052 
7,362 
5,968 
1,085 
926 
7,006 
; 5,830 


Total 


Males 


Females 


14 


2i[,081 


165,200 

73,786 

107,230 

85,646 

66,862 

60,851 

68,894 

81,522 

66,497 


756,488 


it,802 

16,415 
15,809 
111,200 
3.1223 
15,954 
16.709 
411,758 
‘ ,596 
1,438 


10 

241 


61,689 

41,020 

64,737 

61,231 

101,546 

61,117 

61,474 

1.30,598 

120,496 

76,724 


,403 

,681 


1^^084 


371,340 

756,488 


1,127,828 


15 


Total 


16 


162,256 

80,003 

116,507 

87,533 

70,619 

65,163 

74,527 

86,877 

69,923 


803,408 


69,041 

40,625 

63,442 

69,133 

106,165 

49,343 

60,318 

136,040 

122,603 

83,411 


317,456 

153,789 

223,737 

173,179 

137,481 

126,014 

143,421 

168,399 

116,420 


POPULATION OF 1871, PLUS 
THE INCEEMEIST 


Population 
according to 

ori871 


17 


1,559,896 


368,649 

803,408 


1,172,057 


121,630 

81,646 

108,179 

120,304 

207,711 

100,460 

101,792 

266,647 

242,90t) 

160,135 


739,989 

1,550,896 


2,299,885 


403,892 

162,630 

278,382 

246,986 

189,068 

170,249 

187,312 

192,946 

150,669 

1,977,034 


142,716 

103,783 

134..546 

142,257 

232,155 

103,675 

89.900 

255;i.32 

221,749 

161,670 


859,132 

1,077,034 


Increment 
of li per 
cent, per 


from 1872 
to 1876 


18 


Total 


19 


31,218 

12,572 

21,133 

19,089 

14,616 

13,159 

14,480 

14,913 

11,638 


i 435,110 
‘ 175,202 
204,615 

f 266,075 
203,684 
183,408 
201,792 
207,859 
162,207 


152,81s 


^:2,129,^2 


11,029 

8,023 

10,400 

10,996 

17,942 

8,016 

0,948 

19,722 

17,138 

11,725 


153,745 
111,806 
144,946 
153,263 
t 250,097 
' 111,690 
96,848 
274,854 
238,887 
163,395 


66,405 I 925,637 


152,818 ^,129,852 


2,836,166 


219,223 


3,056,.389 


Difference 
between 
columns 
18 and 19 


20 


-117,654 
^ 21,413 

- 70.778 

- 92;890 

- 66,203 

■ 57,394 

■ 58,371 

■ 39,d60 

- 45,787 


-569,966 


32,115 

30,161 

36,767 

32,889 

42,386 

11,230 

4,944 

8,207 

4,112 

3,2<30 


-185,548 

-569,956 


-755,604 


Percentage 
of ‘ 


21 


27*0 

12-2 

24*0 

34*9 

32*5 

31*3 

28-8 

18*9 

28-2 


- 26'8 


20- 9 
26*9 
26*4 

21- 4 
16*9 
10*0 

5'1 

2*9 

1-7 

1*9 


- 20*6 
- 26*8 


- 32*8 


Difference 
between 
columns 
16 and 17 


22 


- 86.436 

- 8,841 

- 49,646 

- 73,807 

- 61,587 

- 44,235 
~ 43,891 

- ,547 

- 34,149 


-417,13^ 


21,086 

22,138 

26,307 

21,893 

24,444 

3,215 

11,892 

11,515 

21,260 

8,466 


-119,143 

-417,138 


-630,281 


Percentage 
of increase 


23 


21*3 

6*4 

18*2 

29*8 

27*3 

25*9 

23*4 

127 

22*6 


- 2M 


147 

21*3 

19'5 

16*4 

10*6 

3- 1 
13*2 

4- 6 
9*6 
5*6 


16-1 
21 *1 


- 23*3 




I NOTE. : Ji' 

On© viilage lias been added tolAtlinr since 1871. The population of this village in 1871 is not ascertainable, as the village cannot be idonlifiecl. The population nf v entered has, therefore, been deducted from the totals in both cohii|ns 10 and 17, 

Tripu^r.—To this taluk one villago wl- added from North Arcot subsequent to 187!, and three were transferred from it to South Arcot. The necessary dec(uctions have hi n made from the totals entered in column 17. • r .i, n 1 c -.o-i i f-- not 

Since tb.o Census of 1871. two villages in the Palladam taluk were amalgamated into one, while two w*ere added to the t.aluk (one from Collegial, and another!ijrom Darampuri), and one was transferred .o Darampuri. In the CeAsas figures of 18/1, the p^ulations of two , 

femjluded, tlicir ach^lules not having been forthcoming. These have now been taken into account, and on this account, and on account of the transfer of villages above explained, the total given in column 17 for this taluk does not coincide ejcactly with the total for the taluk as given m no.p 

CsDFUP return for 1871. ' . H , ^ ^ i i i 

Three villages were added!to the Ponneri taluk from Trivellore subsequent to 1871, The population of these villages has been included in the figures given' injtolumns 16 and 17 tor this taluk. . u • , nn i f rlArlnrted from the 

'Hiirteen villages of the Ambasamudnim taluk were transferred to other taluks, and one was added to it, since 1871. The population of the ^ded village in ij871 is not ascertainable, as the village cannot be identified. The population now returned has therefore been clean .te. 

totals in iTOih columns 16 and 17. J' 1' ^ 

One village was transferred from the Gudur to the Nclloro taluk. The population of that village in 1871 has been deducted from the total in colfunn 17. ! 
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enquiry are that the death registration, as all along contended by 
the Sanitary Commissioner, did not represent the i‘eal mor-tality of 
the famine. According to the estimated population at the end of 1.876, 
the losses in the famine year have been follows :—Bellary, 21 per 
cent.; Kurnool, 27 per cent.; Cuddapah, 26 per cent.; NellorG, 21 
per cent.; Coimbatore, 17 per cent,; Chinglepnt, 10 per cent. The 
Salem district, as I have already said, was numbered throughout. Its 
estimated population in 1876 wm 2,129,850. The actual population 
on March 14, 1878, was 1,559,876—that is, there were 569,956 souls 
in this one district, or nearly 27 per cent, of the people, unaccounted 
for. And I wish you to remember that in this Salem district the 
famine distress is not yet over, nor will it be for some months; so 
that the half a million and odd of the two millions of population does 
not represent the whole of the fearful life-waste of the famine. 

But I have said that a tiial census was also made in some dis¬ 
tricts in which there had been no actual famine, and the results m-G 
of the highest value in corroboration of the figures of the worst 
famine districts. For instance, in the following districts there was an 
increase over the estimated population, as follows:—Kistna, 5T ][)or 
cent.; Tanjore, 1*7 cent.; and in the subjoined districts there was 
a very slight decrease;—Triohinopoly, 2’9 percent,; Tinnevelly, 1*^ 
per cent. But in all these four districts the population of 1878 Avas 
above that of 1871, though, in two of them not quite equal to the 
^estimated^ population. It has been assumed throughout thiit an 
Indian population gi’ows normally at the rate of per cent, per 
annum, and this proportion is within the mark in ordinaiy times; 
but we have now the most convincing testimony that the death-rate 
indications throughout the famine were right, and that no Govern¬ 
ment can in future afford to neglect the warnings afforded by such 
testimony. The Government of India must already be aware that 
any faiaine policy which allows one-fourth of the population to die 
can hardly be put forth as a policy to be followed on futiue occasions. 
In all my letters on the famine during last year, you will remember 
tliat I never ceased to dwell upon the ginvity of the crisis as regm-ded 
the vitality and energy of the people, and the census figures now 
tabulated show how completely my forebodings were justified by 
actual facts. Wo have probably lost not less than three millions out of 
the twenty millions of popidation severely affected by the famine, and 
if we add the mortality in Mysore and Bombay, the total losses of 
the population in South India will not be far short of six millionwS. 

These results are obtained by applying to the 
districts respectively the experience obtained from an 
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examination of one taluk, it being held that the whole 
numbering of the people in Salem justified this course. 
These conclusions, however, are considered doubtful, 
and the subject is still (July 1878) being discussed 
between the Government of India and the Madras 
authorities. 

As matters stand when these pages are sent to 
press, the evidence available is not sufficient to justify 
an estimate of the famine mortality of 1876-78 being 
made. 
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APPENDIX A. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, BART., G.C SI 
AS FAMINE DELEGATE. 

Prom the Secretory to the Government of India to the Hon. Sir 
Richard leinple, Bart., K.C.S.I., LieutenanLGovernor of Bengal 

(on a Hpecial mfesion). 

Calclif.ta, January 16, 1877. 

His E-xcellency the Governor-General in Council having been 
pleased to depute you on a special mission for the purpose of inspecting 
the districts suffering from scarcity in the Presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, and conferring personally with the Governments of thaso 
Presidencies regarding the measmns which are Ijoing carried out, and 
which will have to be carried out, for the relief of distress, I am 
directed to communicate to you the following observations, indicating 
the gencmi views of the a.mmment of India on some of the more 
important questions with which you will have to deal. 

3. I am to observe in the first place, that while it is the desire of 
the Oovernmont of India that every cffoi-t should be made, so far as 
the resources of the State admit, for the i>revcntion of deaths from 
famine, it is essential in the present state of the finances that the 
most severe e<'onomy should be practi.sed. The distitsss is so wide¬ 
spread, extending over 21 districts in the two Presidencies, and more 
or loss affecting a population of 27,000,000, and threatens to be pro¬ 
tracted for so many months, that the utmost car-e is necessary to 
restrict the expenditure to the absolute nxiuirements of the ca<)o. 
Even, however, if financial considerations were less overpoweringly 
strong, it would still be true that a Government has no bettor right 
in times of scarcity than in other times to attempt the task of pre¬ 
venting all sufiering, and of giving general relief to the poorer classes 
of the community. False and mischievous ideas on this subject have 
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l>eco.xne so prevalent, that the Government nins some lisk of being 
charged with inhumanity when it declares thatthe^e are the principles 
by which it intends to be guided. The Governor-General in Council 
will not be deterred by such considerations as these frona a course of 
action which he knows to l)e light. Evoiyoue admits the evils of 
ixidiscriminato private charity, but the indiscriminate charity of a 
Government is far worse. The Government of India is resolved to 
spare no effoits which may bo necessaiy and practicable, with reference 
to the means at it-s disposal, to save the population of the distressed 
districts from starvation, or from an extremity of suffering ilangerous 
to life; but it will not sanction a course of action which must tend to 
demoralise the peojde themselves, who are passing through a time of 
temporary trial, and inevitably lead to the imposition of heavy and per¬ 
manent burdens on the industry of the couutiy. Even for an object 
of such paramount importance as the preservation of life, it is obvious 
that there are limits which are imposed upon us by the facts with 
which we liave to deal. If the estimates of the local Governments 
are to be accepted, the relief of the existing scarcity in the Madras 
and Bombay Pi-esidencies, including loss of revenue, will not cost less 
than six and a hah* millions sterling. OonHidering that the revenues 
are barely sufficiGnt to meet the ordinaiy expenditure of the Empire, 
and that heavy additional taxation is both financially and politically 
impracticable, we must plainly admit that the task of saving life, 
ii'respective of the cost, is one which it is beyond our power to imdei- 
take. The simple fact is this, that the recurrencje of a few famijoes, 
such as that from which the country is now suffering, or such as that 
which occurred three years ago in Behar, would, if measures of relief 
were earned on upon that principle, go far to I’ender the future 
government of India impossible. The embaiTassment of debt, and the 
weight of taxation, consequent on the expenditute thereby involved, 
would soon become more fatal to the coimtiy than famine itself. 
Happily, however, the Government are not placed in any such dilemma. 
They believe that fioni the histoiy of past famines, rules of action 
may be learnt which will enable them in the future to provide efficient 
a.ssistance for tlie suffering people without incurring disitstroiis 
expenditure. 

3. One oi the fimt points w^hich should engage your attention is 
the extent to which relief is given, and the principle.^ on which it is 
afforded.^ The numbei*s on the relief works are so gieat, that the 
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i^ment of India see reason to apprehend that many persons 
mast be employed to whonl such relief is not absolutely essential, and 
who without it would have been able to maintain themselves, at all 
events for soino time to come. The Governor General in Council does 
not for a moment doubt the reality of the calamity that has fallen 
upon the cotinti'y, a calamity which luihappily threatens to Ixicomo 
eie long still more disastrous. But it is necessary to remember that 
the mere collection of euorinou.s numlrors of people on relief works 
in seasons of scarcity is in itself no sufficient proof of serious tictual 
suftering. If relief works are carried on upon wrong principles; if 
labour is not strictly exacted from all who are physically able to work; 
if proper supervision is wanting, and jxiople find that they can obtain, 
almost for the asking, and in return for next to no work at all, wages 
in money or in grain, there is hardly any limit to the numbers who 
even in prosperous time.s may bo attracted to them. ‘ AVhen,’ as Sir 
George CampMl luis observed, ‘a lux system is established, and every¬ 
one down to the merest child gets paid for the merest pretence of work, 
with probably a good many abu3e.s besides, the thing liecomes too 
attractive, the whole country tends to come on the works, thenuniters 
threatcm to be absolutely overwhelming. The people, too, become 
demoralised; works where real work is exacted are lieseited, and 
many evils follow,’ A good illustration of this may b(^ found in the 
official narrative of the scarcity of 1873-74 in the Noith-Westom 
Provinces. ‘ In a season of considerable pressure, but not of absolute 
famine, the relief works in Gorakhpur and Basti were for some weeks 
daily tlrranged by more than 200,000 men, women, and children, who 
fotind an attraction in the light work, in the liberty of going at night 
to then' houses after attending a .soid of vvrst pic-nic during the day, 
and in the wages earaecl at a time when ordinarily they had no em¬ 
ployment in the lield.s, and had to live on their harvest 8aving.s. But 
wdien the wages were cut down to a mere subsistence allowance, when 
a. full day’s labour was insisted on. and when the liWty of living at 
their homes was threatened, these immense crowds melted away as 
rapidly as they had collected, and it W!vs found that there was hardly 
anyone who really stood in need of relief.’ The Governor-General in 
Council does not assert that a similar condition of things now exists 
in any of the districts of Madras or Bombay, but the matter is one 
which requires the most careful oh.servation. 

4. The general principles on which operations for the relief of 
fixmmo in India should 1x3 conducted, have been established beyoml 
question by past exptuiencc. When, as may easily happen at tlio 
commencement of a priod of (listl ess, it is a matter of doubt whether 
serious scixrcity is actually threatening a tract of country, it may bo 



desirable, in the first instaiicci, to open, as a tentative measxire, small 
and voll-sui»ervised local works. The Government may thna avoid 
the risk of finding itself committed to serious exi)endit\ire on large 
public works which there was no immediate necessity for undertaking. 
It was for masons of this kind that the Ooveimment of India, at the 
ciommoncernent of tlie present scnrcity, and while still in doubt regard¬ 
ing the extent to which relief operations might ultimately become 
necessary, thought it right, both in the Madias and Bombay I resi¬ 
dencies, to encourage, in the first instance, the organisation of works 
of a local character in preference to those of greater mapitude. But 
when it becomes no longer a matter of doubt that serious scarcity is 
impending, and that relief will have to be provided upon an extensive 
scale, the great difficulty of insuring adequate supervision for numerous 
scattered works renders it necessary to resort to large works on which 
large gangs of labourers can be employed, and on which adequate 
labour tests can be exacteil. As soon, therefore, as it is clear tlmt the 
Government will have to undertake serious measru-e.s for the relief of 
scarcity, no time should be lost in giving to the jieople, to the gr-eatest 
extent practicable, the means of employment on large public works. 
Such w'orks supply the means of subsistence to the able-bodied poor; 
they prevent, instead of merely relieving, distress. 

5. In choosing such worlcs it is obviously of great importance that 
those selected shall be of a permanently useful and remunomtive 
character; for it is in the last degi'eo unsatisfactory that when the 
necessity for employing gi-eat multitudes of people is forced upon the 
Government, their labour, which might have been devoted to works 
which would have conferred lasting t)enefit on the country, should bo 
thrown away. Tim works should also te such as are calculated to 
absorb, in comparison with their entire cost, a sufficient proportion of 
labour’during the anticipated period of famine. They need not always 
be in the distressed districts, or near the homes of the people who 
i-c«iuire relief. When imlways or other thoroughly good means of 
communication ai-e available, it may sometimes be easier and wiser to 
carry the people to the works and to their food, than to carry the food 
to the people. Temporaiy migi-ation from their homes h.as always, in 
times of scarcity, been the natural and one of the best remedies to 
which the l^eople have had recourse, and the organisation of public 
works in place* where food is plentiful, and to which access is not 
difficult from the distressed districts, may in some cases be more uso- 
fid than works at places where the supply of food is already insuffi¬ 
cient. Ko apprehension need be felt that the people will not return 
to their homes when the period of distress has passed away. It will 
be for you to consider how far these principles are being acted on, and 
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if’ necessary to recommend to tlie local Governments the discontinu¬ 
ance ot any woi'ks, or system of works, which, in your opinion, ciin- 
not be usefully proceeded with. 

6. When, by undertaking large public works, employment has 
been provided for the able-bodied poor, it may still be necessary, even 
before the pressure of famine has become extreme, to aftbrd means of 
support to peiBons who are physically unable to give a full amount of 
labour in return for the wages they receive. These must either he 
employed in poor-houses or on i*oads and other easy work, every effort 
being made to prevent relief being given to anyone who does not 
refilly require it. It has often been found a most useful test of actual 
distress to insist, when chadtable relief is necessaiy, that it shall 
ordinarily be given in the shape of cooked food. 

7. It should be added tliat when distress becomes extreme, and a 
state of absolute famine has been reached, that large public worlm 
may become insufficient to afford relief to the numbers of j:>eople in 
need of it. A t such a time the Govexnment may be driven to set u|) 
1 ‘olief wmrks near the homes of the peojffe on a scale inconsistent wutli 
careful supervision or searching tests. Such measures as may bo 
piacticable must then he adopted for reducing to a minimum tlie 
inevitable evils that will then arise. The Govenaor General in Council 
leaves it to you to communicate to the local Governments the i-esults 
of your own expeiieiice in regaid to this very difficult part of tlio 
question. 

8. A very satisfactory feature in the course taken by the Bombay 
Government in defiling with the present famine is their adherence to 
the principle ot non-interference with private trade, which up to the 
present time they have jcted on with marked success. In Madras a 
different policy has been observed. At an early stage in the scarcity, 
the Government of Madras contracted through a local fii‘m for a siij)- 
ply of 30,000 tons of grain, to be used as a reserve to meet deficiencies 
in the local markets. Applications for autlioiity to make further 
similar purchases have since been received, but have not been saixc- 
tioned, the Government of India being of opinion that such purchases 
are seriously calculated to discourage the operations of private trade, 
and to increase, instead of diminishing, the difficulty of iwocuring the 
supplies which will he necessary to augment the deficient food supply 
of the Presidency. Enquiry has been made whether this objection 
would apply to the Government advertising for tenders for the supjffy 
and delivery of grain in the immediate neighbourhood of certain works 
on which gangs of laboiirei’s are employed at a distance from all local 
markets. The answer must of course be in the negative. Tliere is 
no more objection-to such purchases than there is to the Government 
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rnakiBg puichases through the commissariat for the troops. The 
objection is to the Govei’iimeut enteiing into transactions which may 
excite appiehensions on the part of tradei’S, that the Government are 
about to take their place, and so to disarrange the bavses on which 
they found their calculations of profit. This oljjection is especially 
applicable to purchases of a secret character. In such cases the fact 
that the Government are in the market is almost certain to hecome 
known, and thereupon doubts are raised as to the nature and extent 
of the transaction, and private trade is paralysed. In regard not 
only to this l)ut all other matters connected with the management of 
famines, the general rule should he that the operations of the Govern¬ 
ment, and the reasons on whicli those operations are based, shall 
receive fall and complete explanation and publicity. 

9. One of your most impoi*tant duties in connection with the pre¬ 
sent state of things in the Madras Presidency will be to ascertain how 
far private trade, if left pei’fectly unfettered, may be counted on to 
supply tb.e wants of that Presidency. As at present informed, the 
Governor General in Council entertains a strong opinion that the 
supply of that Presidency from foreign sources, such as Burma, 
Bengal, &c., should be left altogether to private trade, and that the 
intention of the Government so to act should be widely made known, 
togetlier with full and frequent information regarding the prices of 
food grains and other articles of consimiption in the distressed and 
other districts. It is possible, however, that in certain localities at a 
distance from the lines of railway and from large markets, it may be 
requixsite for the Government to intervene l^y making pin-chases at the 
nearest local dep6t to which the trade will convey the grain. In such 
cases, where the local trade, from whatever cause, is not active, the 
direct intervention of the Government may j>robably tend rather to 
facilitate than to discourage the iinpoi-tation of grain, by affording 
confidence to the trade that importations will find a certain purchaser. 
Pinally, it must not he overlooked that there is a great advantage 
in paying labourers on relief works in money, wherever and so long 
as this mode of relief is practicable. 

10. The Governor General in Council would have hoped that it 
was hardly necessary to impress upon local officers the importance of 
exercising no interference of any kind with the object of reducing the 
price of food; but cases have come to his notice which show that a 
warning on tliis point may not he uncalled for. It is obvious that, 
especially in a time of scarcity, nothing could be move mischievous 
than such interference, and that high piices, by reducing consumption 
and encouraging the importation of fresh supplies of food, are not 
only necessary but highly beneficial. 
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fl. Another matter of importance is the question of transport of 
grain, both on the railways and to parts of the coxintiy with which 
the existing means of communication are insufficient, as well as of 
providing additional flicilities for landing it at the ports. These 
matters, the Government of India have reason to believe, have not 
been at all overlooked by the local Governments, but it is probable 
that your experience will eixable you to oiler valuable suggestions on 
the subject. 

12. There is one other subject to which the Governor General in 
Oouncil. thinks it desirable to refer, not beaiuse it is one with which 
you will have at present in any way to deal, but because he wishes to 
phme you generally in possession of the views which are held by the 
Government of India on all the more serious rpiestions connected with 
the treatment of Indian famines. 

You will observe that his Excellency in Council, in my letter to 
the Government of Bombay, No. 5 A., dated tlie 5tli instant, has laid 
down the pi’inclple that if any great irrigation woi’ks or other works 
of local and provincial importance, involving heavy future responsi¬ 
bilities for their completion and maintenance, Ixj iindeitaken, certain 
rules will be held applicable, which will hereafter be prescribed, in 
regard to the enforcement of provincial responsibility for meeting the 
charges for extraordinaiy public woi'ks. This is not a convenient 
time for entering into a full disivussioii of those questions, but his 
Excellency in Council desires to take the present oppoi’tunity of de- 
chu'ing his opinion not only tliat the main poition of the charges 
incuri'ed on pulxlic works which pintect the people against famine, 
and which add givatly to their wealth, should he borne by the people 
protected and benefited, and not by the general taxpayer, but also that 
every province ought, so far as may be practicable, to be held resjxon- 
sible for meeting the cost of the fainines from which it may sutfer. 
The. Governor Genoral in Council believes that until these principles 
are enforced, the only real security for wise and economical manage¬ 
ment will be wanting. When local Governpients and local officers 
understand that the inevitable consequence of unnecessary expen¬ 
diture will bo the imposition of heavy burdens upon their own 
people, and not upon those of other provinces, a poweiful and most 
useful check upon extravagance will have been established. On this 
subject the opinions of Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India 
have been expressed in a passage which may properly be quoted 
here: ^— 


‘ Despatch from Secretary of State to Oovernment of India, No. 50 
(lievenue), dated N 9 vemher 36, lb75. 
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^ There is a farther point, though not one to fall within the scope of 
such an enquii-y as that which you have directed to be made, which should, 
in my opinion, be carefully considered by your Excellency's Govern- 
inent before the questions tha.t arise in connection with the occuiTcnces 
of 1873-74 can be regarded as fairly met. I refer to the proi)er in¬ 
cidence of the charges that are necessarily incurred in providing for 
the requirements of the ]>opulation of a district in a period of di'onght. 
However plain may bo the primary obligation on the State to do all 
that is requisite and possible towards preserving the lives of the people 
under such circumstances, it would 1)© most unwise to overlook the 
great danger of tacitly accepting, if not the doctrine, at least the 
practice, of making tlie general revenues bear tlie whole burden of 
meeting all local ditEciilties or of relieving all local distress, and of 
supplying the needful funds by borrowing in a shiLpe that establishes 
a permanent charge on the general revenues for all future time. In 
Bengal, where (as the Lieutenant Governor observes in reference to the 
objections of the Government in relation to emigi’ation) the beneficial 
interest of the Government in the land is limited by the permanent 
settlement, these considerations are of special and more pressing 
application. 

‘ The question wldch is thus raised, of how to make local resources 
aid in meeting local wants, is no doubt one of great dilhculty and 
complexity, particularly in a country like India. But the dihr- 
culty of pn-oviding any satisfactory solution of it should not be allowed 
to obscui’o the perception of its vital impoi'tance to the future well- 
bring of the country, as well as of the troubles to tlie Government 
and the demoralisation of the people which must necessarily result 
from postponing too long the introduction of some system under 
which shall be suitably recognised the undoubted responsibility which 
rests on the people themselves to provide for their own support and 
well-being. Hie duty of the State does not extend further* than bo 
see that the needful means are supplied for giving effect to this prin- 
cijde, and for distributing the local burdens arising from its practical 
application in the manner which shall be most equitable and least 
onerous to those who have to Irear them.^ 

Hie manner in wliich these principles sliall be carried into 
practical effect is under the consideration of the Government. It is 
suflicient at present to say that the Governor General in Council is of 
opinion that they ought to he kept in view in connection witlr tire 
pi“esent scarcity, and that a considerable portion, if not the whole, of 
the permanent charges which relief operations now in progress may 
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entail ought to l)e home by the Presidencies in which the expenditure 
is being incurred, 

13. I'die a,l)ove are the only observations that the (Government of 
India deem it at present necessary to place on record in connection 
with the onerous and delicate duty which you have undertaken *. and 
they have been made, not so much with the view of advising yoxx ona 
subject wMch you h«ave probably studied more thoroughly than any 
other public officer in India, as for the purpose of furnishing you with 
a statement of tlie views of the (Government of India, to which you 
can refer in your communications with the local (Governments. I 
am directed, in conclusion, to convey to you the cordial thanks of the 
Governor General in Council foi' the promptitude with wliich on this, 
as on other occasions, you have responded to the call made upon 
you. 
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MINUTE BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE YICEEOY. 

1. The summer rains of June and July have now failed, more or 
less, over many of the districts in Southern India, where the I'ainfall 
of 1876 was lamentably deficient. The severity of the situation is 
increased by the scantiness of the rainfall in western and nortlieim 
India during the past six weeks. I desire to place on record my 
appreciation of the probable ©fleet of these unanticipated circum¬ 
stances on tlio condition of the people,and the prospects of the Govern¬ 
ment. In BO doing, I will endeavour to indicate my general views as 
to some of the measures required to prepare for a second year of famine 
if unhappily so terrible a calamity should ovei-take any large tract of 
Southern India. 

2. The time has not come for the Goveniment of ineba to review 
the famine operations of the year 1876-77 for the ffimine is still 
almost at its worst. But a short notice of L*ne failure of last yearns 
harvest, of the ruisfoitnues thereby caused, and of the relief operations 
undertaken, is necessary to a proper understanding of the extreme 
gravity of the present situation. 

3. The summer rains (south-west monsoon) of 1876 were extremely 
scanty over tracts belonging to the Presidencies of Madras and Bombay, 
to the State of Hyderabad, and to the Province of Mysore. Over 
these tracts, which contain a population of about twenty-six millions, 
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the Slimmer rains yield the main rainfall of the year; they fill the 
irrigation tanks, and on them depends the safety of the main food 
crops. In the above-mentioned districts, therefore, the chief food 
crops of 1876 failed by reason of the shortness of the summer rains. 
But in the rest of the ]\Iadi‘a3 couutiy the main rainfall comes witli 
the October rains (iioith-east monsoon); these I’ains were also very 
de)ficient, and so the irrigation tanks of the Madras distiicts remained 
dxy, and the chief food crops failed. The fate of tlie Madms crops was 
thus partially in doubt until the middle of November. 

4. The failure of the crops of a single year miglit not have caused 
a fiimine, if it had been confined to only one province, or to a few 
districts; for inter-communication, by railway and by road, is easy 
and cheap all over Southern India, and the surplus of one province 
would have supplied the deficiency of another. But last year the area 
of failure was so vast that famine prices were inevitable ; and by the 
month of December 1876, food grains in the markets of Southern India 
were three times as dear as in ordinary years. The calamity pressed 
with special weight on some of the stricken districts (notably Bellary, 
Sholapur, pai-ts of the Carnatic, and of Mysore), because the crops of 
one, or even two, preceding years had been short. In such districts 
food stocks were lower than usual, and the people had less money to 
buy food brought from a distance. In Bengal, Burma, Central and 
Northern India, the crops were happily good; food stocks were large; 
and tho.ro was plenty of grain to supply the stricken districts, if it 
could he caiTied thither, and if the people could afford to pay for it. 

5. Tl\e policy of the Government of India, as declared after pre- 
>40118 famines, was to give all possible facilities for the transport of 
grain to distressed districts; to abstain from interference with the 
grain trade, so long as that trade wfis active ; to give relief wages to 
the destitute who would labour on useful public works; to relieve, 
gi*atuitously, under trustworthy supervision, tlie helpless poor, when 
the pressure of famine became extreme; and to avert death from 
starvation by the employment of all means practically open to the 
resources of the State and the exertions of its officers ; but to discharge 
this duty at the lowest cost compatible with the preservation of human 
life from wholesale destruction. In the autimm of 1876, no general 
instructions were issued by the Government of India for the manage¬ 
ment of serious and widespread famine; nor until November was it 
certain, from the repoits received by the Supreme Government, that 
positive famine was imjiending in the Madras districts. 

6. From the month of September 1876 a large importation of 
grain from Northern India and Bengal into the distressed tracts 
began ; and this traffic rapidly increased till, in the month of Decom- 
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ber, gi'ain was landed hj sea at Madras; and was also consigned by 
railway, from the west, throngli Ihiichore (the westernmost limit of 
tlie Maih’as Hail way), in miicli largei* quantities than the railways 
could distribute, to the disbrici-s of the Madras .Presidency, and of the 
Mysore province. From Decomber up to the pi:*esent time of wiiting 
piivate traders have kept consigning, month by month, into the 
interior of the famine distiicts, more grain than the railways from 
Madras, Beypore, Hegapatam, and Eaichore have been able to carry. 
This grain has come from Bengal, Burma, the Punjab, the North* 
Western Provinces, Central India, and Scinde. Government has done 
much to facilitate the traffic; and on one occasion only have Govern¬ 
ment operations interfered with private trade, namely, when 30,000 
tons of gi'ain were bought by the Madras Government at the begin¬ 
ning of the fnnine, and were cairied into the interior of the country. 
To this extent the railway and caid power of the country was tem¬ 
porarily occupied by Government to the exclusion of private trade. 
These proceedings of the Madras Government were disapproved by 
the Government of India. Prices have been veiy detir, but from 
nowhere, until July 23, have we received reports that food cjinnot be 
had in the bazaars by those who can afford to pay for it. In some of 
the worst districts the imported food has sufficed for the needs of about 
one-thii‘d of the total population. The remaining two-thirds in such 
districts, and a much larger pioportion in the less severely afflicted 
tiiicts, have subsisted on old stocks and on the yield of the petty crops 
that have been harvested even dining this year of famine. The im¬ 
portation of giuin by railway into the interior has not yet exceeded 
an average of about 

2,200 tons a day into the interior of Madras and Mysore; 

1,000 „ the Bombay Presidency. 

These figures do not include the large quantities of grain distributed 
into the interior by road or canal, from the port of Madras, and from 
the lesser ports on the Coromandel, Malabar, and Southern Mahratta 
coasts. There are in Central and Northern India and in Bengal large 
stocks of food, ready to go forward to the famine districts as soon as 
the i-ailways can camy them. 

7. At the outset of the himine operations there was general failure 
to employ the destitute poor on properly managed and useful public 
works. During November and Decertibor hundreds of thousands of 
people sought and obtained relief wages on works which were not of 
the highest utility, and on wliich there was no adequate profe.ssional 
supervision. For this result T fear that the ordei-s of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, .enjoining the employment of the people on petty works 
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near their homes, were in some degi’ee responsihlo. In the G-overn- 
ment dospatch, conveying instructions for Bir Richard Temple’s 
mission to the famine country, it was mentioned that small and'well- 
supervised local I’clief works might properly be opened at the begin- 
jiirig of a peiiod of distress, so long as thei’e was doubt regarding the 
extent of scarcity ; but that, when measures of relief on a large scale 
became clearly necessary, great public works of a pei'manently useful 
type should be opened for the employment of relief labourers. The 
expeidence of the present famine—the friction, <iistress, and loss 
caused by the transfer of' labourers from small to large worku duiing 
Febmary in the Bombay Pre^si(lency—and the dilTiculty of moving to 
large \iseful works any considerable proportion of the relief laboiirora 
in Madras has since convinced me of the impolicy of opening petty 
local relief works during the early stages of' a scarcity. The orders 
directitig the opening of small local works were modified in December, 
and it was subsequently laid down that relief labourers should be 
employed to the utmost extent possible on large useful works, under 
the direction of competent engineers. Meanwliile, before those oi;^ei‘S 
had re^icbed the local officers, 

1,050,000 persons in the Madras districts, 

266,000 „ „ Bombay districts, 

were, in the beginning of January, receiving relief wages for labour 
that was generally inadequate on works that wei’e often of little 
value. 

8. During the month of January the manner of employing relief 
labourers changed gimtly for the l>etter in the Bombay districts, 
where the local Government utilised to the full its staff of engineers, 
and possessed a number of excellent ii-rigation schemes and other pro¬ 
jects. During the same month Sir Richard Temple was deputed by 
the Government of India to visit the famine districts and to confer 
with the local Governments and their officers as to the best means of 
enforcing economy and system in relief operations. The admirable 
services rendered by Sir Richard Temple have Jilready been acknow¬ 
ledged by the Government of India. It was found that vast numliers 
were in receipt of relief who, for a time at any rate, could suppoH 
themselves. The relief wage rate was lowered, the number of potty 
relief works was reduced, and the supervision of relief labour was 
increased. In consequence of these measures the numbers of people 
on the relief works were at the end of A pril 

In Madras districts . . . 716,000 persons 

In Mysore „ ... 62,000 „ 

In Bombay, at the same time, the numbei’S had risen to 287,000. 
In Madras 11 per cent, of these labourers were employed on useful 
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works under professional supervision. In Bomljay 90 per cent, were 
so employed. In Mysore 47 per cent, were on useful public works; 
but in Mysore tlie numbers on relief works ’vfere, in a way that has 
not been explained, reduced as the pressure of tbe ftimine increased; 
and largo sums are now l)oing spent on infructuous alms, instead of 
being devoted to improving by relief labour the many iiTigation works 
of tbo province. 

It Ls not supposed that the relief works managed by xevenue 
ofllcers are absolutely useless, or are wholly unsupervisecl; but I fear 
that much of the roadwork done under revenue officers can be of no 
lasting value, while its cost is from twice to twenty times the ordi¬ 
nary rates ; wherea^s, on the other hand, the krigation and railway 
works executed under professional supervision will be of permanent 
good in improving the country and averting future famines, while 
some of these woi’ksS (so far as impeidect information lias reached the 
Grovernment of India) are being executed ft only from 20 to 50 per 
cent, above ordinary rates. At tlie present time of writing the pro¬ 
portion of relief labourers employed under professional supervision 
on large works in IMadras has risen by the latest returns to about 
21 per cent, on tlio total niimlxT of workpeople. 

10. Gratuitous relief on a large scale began early in the present 
famine. By the end of December thei’e were in receipt of gratuitous 
relief 


110,000 peraons in the Madras districts 
8,000 „ „ Bombay „ 

30,000 „ „ Mysore „ 


These numbers were somewhat I'educed in January and February^ 
but since the end of P'ebruary they have increased enormously, and 
have risen by the end of July to 


839,000 i:a the Madras districts 
160,000 ,, Bombay „ 

151,000 „ Mysore „ 


In Mysore the number of persons in receipt of gratuitous relief is 
more than three times higher than the number of the relief labourers ; 
and it appears that in this province relief works have not been pro- 
])erly managed. Tlie persons on gratuitous relief in Madras and 
Bombay belong to three categories, thus :— 


Childron of Per«onH fed -Persons 
labourers at relief relieved at 
on the re- houses niid their homes 
lief works. ndlet through vib 


eainpft. lage agencies. 


Madras (according to the latest detailed 

. return for the beginning of July) . M9,000 207,000 218,000 

V-- ' 


Bombay 


9.8,000 
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The Mysore rotnrns do not distingnish the several classes of 
chaiitable relief. So long as relief wages are kept at subsistence 
rates, the small allo-wance of 3 pies (f of a penny) per diem inAst be 
continued to the infant children of relief labourers. The inmates of 
relief axmps, and the daily recijiients of food at relief houses are 
ordinarily fit subjects for charity, provided that able-bodied people are 
drafted to relief works as soon as they are strong enougli to laboiu*. 
Holief through village agencies may become unavoidable where famine 
presses severely; but its administration must be carefully supervised 
in order that the needy may be really relieved, and that there may be 
as little fraud as possible. In Bombay, the numbers so I'elieved in 
e^ich district vary according to the pressure of distress and the niim.- 
bors on the relief works. But the figures for Madras lead to a belief 
til at difFercnt systems are pursued in different districts : for instance, 
in Kuriiool, where severe distiess afflicted the whole district, only 
5,519 persons were receiving village relief at the beginning of July ; 
wheroiis in Salem, apart only of which district was severely distressed, 
88,020 ] versons were on village relief. 

11. In regard to the main object of relief operations, viz., the 
saving of human life, much, but not complete, success has been 
attained. In some tracts relief operations began too late; at centres 
of population like Madras and Bangalore, and on some of the roads 
leading to such centi-es, starvation de^iths have occurred. The death- 
rate from cliolem, dysentery, and suchdike diseases has greatly in¬ 
creased over large areas. But, on the whole, the worst evils of famine 
have, so far, been successfully averted over the vast tmets visited by 
failure of crops. According to the standard of mortality during the 
Orksa famine, torn three to five millions of people (instead of only 
half a million) must have died of famine in Southern India dui-ing the 
year 1877, if the guaranteed railways had not existed, and if Govern- 
meut had incurred no outlay on relief operations. Nothing of this 
sort has occurred, and on this result the Governments and the local 
oflicers, who liave exerted themselves admirably, deserve the acknow¬ 
ledgments of the Government of India. I feju*, however, it may here¬ 
after be found that over large tracts relief operations were, for con¬ 
siderable periods, conducted without sujflicient system, and without 
due regiivd to economy. 

12. llogarding what is past, 1 have been oblig^id to say this much, 
l>ocause it is only after a consideration of the past that we can frame 
improved plans for the future. During the spring and early summer 
of 1877, it was hoped that the season might ho favoumble, that spring 
sliowers might bring forward some small extent of early food crop in 
Jime, tliat bountiful summer rains (south-west monsoon) would enable 
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the people to secure a large food harvest during August and September, 
and that favourable October rains (north-eixst monsoon) would fdl the 
iridgation tanks, and restore plenty to the districts of the Madras 
Presidency. The October rains are not yet due ; but our spring and 
summer hope-s have been disappointed. Had they been fulfilled, there 
would have been no piosent need for special aid from the Government 
of India ; some millions sterling would have l:K)en spent, there would 
have been some waste, but in the main the great object of all this ex¬ 
penditure would have been obtained, the difiiculty would have been 
over, and the Government of India would, at the proper time, have 
placed on record for future guidance the lesson biught by the fan}ine 
of 1877. 

1 But, so far as the season has gone, our hopes have not been 
fulfilled; the spiing showei-s came not; the summer rains have, until 
the last week of duly, been very scanty and irregular; the main food 
crops of part of the black soil country in the Deccan are still in great 
jeopardy ; it is feared that the unirrigated food crops of Madras and 
Mysore must be lost unless the good rain of the past week continues 
dining August. The local officers report that alrc'ady an unascertained 
but hu'go proportion of these crops is dried up; the irrigation tanks 
of the Mysore country are still dry; and no fresh food crops can be 
reaped on any large sco-le in Southern India before Deceniboi next. 
If there are favourable rains in August and September, and if the 
Och>berrainfiill (north-east monsoon) is full, then plenty may, perhaps, 
he restored by January 1878, though the people will feel the effects of 
the famine for some years to come. But even under the most favoiii*- 
able circumstances, the pressure of famine in many distiicts of Madras 
and Mysore cannot al')ate greatly before January 1878; at the Itest, 
the tension in Bombay may lessen in September, and may cease al¬ 
together in Dccemlier. But unless the rainfall of August and Sep¬ 
tember is unusually lieavy, there must be another year of famine in 
parts of Bombay, of the Deccan, and over a great part of Mysore ; for 
in none ' of these tracts can a heavy downpour exi>ectod in OctoVior. 

* The rainfall statistics for parts of Southern India are not very complete. 
So far as they go, the meteorological returns give— 



Average rainfall in inohw rturiog the 


Secunderabad 
Bellary 
Bangalore . 

Mean of eight districts 


Poona . 
Bel gaum 


22J 6 

36^ 5 I7J 

20 3 .30 

M.\ 3 17 

H) 7» m 


in Mysore 17 8 
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A gi-eat part of Bollaiy and Kitrnool also, wJiero the October rains 
are Bcanty, must suffer another hvmine if the suniiner rains are not 
plenthul during August and KSeptein1)er; while, if the October rains, 
the main i-ainfall of the Madrvis littoral, should be scanty, there must 
bo another year of famine over a great pait of the Madras Pi-esi- 
deucy. 

14. Tims, the present situation in Southern India is that, at the 
end of a soasoj'i of famine, one of the great food crops of the piesent 
season is everywhere in jeopardy, and in some parts is almost irre- 
tn‘evsibly lost. Prices of food over the famine country ai'e higher than 
•evor--four or five times the ordinary rate, 2,500,000 people are being 
directly sup],)oi'ted by State charity, of whom barely 450,000 are per¬ 
forming work that will -have useful results. The present pressiire of 
famine, and the present rate of expenditui’e (considerably above half a 
million sterling per month) cannot, at the best, be greatly lessened Ix^foi'o 
December next j whereas, if the season turns out unfavourably in any 
jKiit of the himine country, that tract, with its stocks already depleted, 
must suffer from a second year of famine moi'e severe and more dilh- 
cult than the year through which it is now passing. 

15. The position in Boutheim India, gi’ievous jis it is, becnmes 
mucli aggravated by the fact that the summer rains liavo hithexiio 
been extremely scanty in the North-Western Provinces and the 
Punjab. Vast arejxs of tliese provinces are protected by imgation; 
the surplus food in stock from the bounteous harvests of the last few 

Average rainfall in Inches during the 
mootha of 


Madras City 



June b<) 
fi«ptcmbcr 

. . 15 

October to 
Deceiri l>or 

29 

The whole 
year 

48i- 

Salem . 



17 

H 

34f 

Coimbatore . 



G 

H 

21 

Negapatara . 



9 

241 

36i 

Trichinopoly 



. . I2i 

Hi 

29.i 

Madura 



16 

Hi 

26 


lu muxuiure, riiar in me ueccan, ana m tne ueclea districts of 

Madras, the summer rainfall (south-west monsoon) is the mainstay of the 
crops ; that in Mysore the heavy rain wJiich fills the tanks and saturates the 
soil comes with the summer monsoon, hut that the October (north-east) mon¬ 
soon also gives a considerable rainfall, especially in the south of the province ; 
and tliab in the districts of the Madras littoral the October monsoon yields 
the main rainfall of the year. 

Though the north-east monsoon may be merely the rebound of the rain 
clouds which travel up the Bay of Bengal with the south-west winds, still we 
need not fear that scant y siunmer rains in Madras must necessarily he followed 
by equally scanty October rains. For the cloud currents which have this year 
shed plentiful summer raiUsS over Burma and Bengal may return with the 
north-east vdnds to water the Madras littoral. 
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years is said, in tiie Punjab at any rate, to bo very gi'cat; the autunin 
crop in these provinces has not yet been lost; and the said time of 
the ilaain food crop is yet to come. There is no present gi-onnd for 
fearing actual famine in Northern India, although I fear there may 
bo serious scarcity and suflering in some cEstrk-ts; hut the surplus 
food available for export thence to the famine country -will be greatly 
reduced. In Bengal, Bimna, and Central India there is, according 
to pi-esout prospects, no reason to anticipate that the winter crops 
will not bo full ones. But the main crops of Bengal and Burma 
can hardly ha estimated Irofore October, at earliest. 

16. The prospect in Southern India,, more especially in Madras 
and Mysore, is, therefore, as serious as it could possibly be. If a 
second famine has to be eneoimtered over this largo portion of the 
Empire, the duty of saving the lives of the people, and of utilising to 
the utmost the vast expenditure which must bo incurred, will impose 
on both the Supremo and local Governments ris arduous and gigantic 
a task as any Government could he called upon to undertake. Before 
entering on this task, it may he well to state shortly what are, in my 
opinion, the main principles which Government should follow on an 
occasion of this kind. Many of these principles were laid down by 
the Governmeirt of India in its instructions to Sir Richard Temple, 
but I think it desirable to repeat them. 

17. In the first jduee, the Government of India, with the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government, and of the people of India and England, 
are resolved to avert death froia starvation by the employment of all 
means practically open to the resources of the State, find to the ex¬ 
ertions of its officers. Thus far, thei*e can Ire no room for doubt or 
difference of opinion. 

18. When harvests fail in an Indian province, considerable old 
stacks of food are left in the hands of the landholding and mercantile 
clasa's, hut these stocks are often held back from sale. Markets have 
therefore to Ix) supplied with grain imiiortod from a distance. I con¬ 
sider that, except under most peculiar and exceptional circumstanci's, 
the function of supplying the demand for imported grain can bo best 
and, indeed, alone discliarged by private trade, and that private trade 
should 1x3 left to do its work in this respect with as little interference 
fronr Government as practicable. The Goveimraeirt and its officers 
should, Irowever', give all possible infornration, and should give where 
neoeasaiy additional facilities to private trude. Early and coiTect in¬ 
formation as to prices and moans of carriage should be published, 
'rhe carrying power of railways and canals Icatling into the famine 
tracts should be reinfoi’cc.xl j tolls and other r’pstraints on free inter¬ 
communication should be removed; roads into the interior should bo 
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improved and kept in order ; rates of railway or otker carriage might 
be reduced ; and, in cases of extreme necessity, temporary railways or 
tramways might be laid down from main railway lines into populous 
triuits, whereto means of comm unication failed or were insufficient. These 
will, indeed, 1)6 the most useful of all works if we have to meet another 
year of famine. Grain required by Government for alms to the help¬ 
less poor, 01 ' for labourers on relief works, or for any tract where sup¬ 
plies were deficient, should be obtained through the trade at or near 
the local markets, and should not be imported from a distance by 
Government itself. Experience has shown that Government opem- 
tions in the giuiii market diaoi’gani^ and pamlyse private trade to an 
extent out of all proportion to the operations themselves. Moreovei-, 
whei'e the carrying power of a country by rail, canal, or cart, is 
limited and is fully utilised, Government giuin importations must 
necessarily displace a corresponding quantity of privately iirqmrted 
grain. My view, therefore, is that under no circumstances which ai*e 
likely to occur ought the Government itself to engage in the business 
of importing grain. Fi*(?e and abundant private trade cannot co-exist 
with Government impoitation. Absolute non-interference with the 
operations of pmivjite commercial entorpiiso must be the foundation of 
our present fiinrine policy. Trade towards the fandno country from 
Dengal and Northern and Central India is at present active, and 
there is every reason to believe that the Indian sources of supply are 
still considerable. But even if these should fail the interference of 
the Government would l)e a ruinous eiTor. It could only Iiave the 
effect of decroiusing the total amount of food available, and thus aggra¬ 
vating f;he cat-xstrophe. I am contldent that more food, whether from 
abroad or elst?whei*e, will reach Madras if we leave private enterprise 
to itself tliaii if we paralyse it by Government competition. Those 
remarks refer to the famine we are now dealing with. I do not of 
course intend to assoif tliat famines cannot occur in which Govern¬ 
ment inteiference foi* the impoitation of food may not be absolutely 
necessary. Indeed, the Orissa famine was one of tliose cases. 

19. Before scarcity of food deepens into famine, there is a large 
and inci'casing section of the population who are out of work and 
liave no means of buying food at dear rates. It is the policy of 
Government to employ such people on relief works, and my view is 
that mlief employment at a subsistence rate of wage should be pro¬ 
vided on lai'ge, fully supervised works, which will be of permanent 
benefit to the country. The advantage of large works of this kind 
over jx)tty local works is twofold. Firstly, the obligation to do a full 
(lay's work at a low rate of wage and to go some distance to work 
keeps from seeking relief people who can support themselves other- 
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wise; and secondly, the money expended on such worts bequeaths 
perDiaiient lieuefits to the conntiy. 

On this point the following passages from Sir Eichai-d Tem¬ 
ple’s excellent report of his recent mission to the distressed tracts of 
Southern India are very ■valuable. When discussing the lessons to be 
deduced from IiKliiui famine experience, he writes ;_ 

‘ It seems to me that trom these events we forcibly and positively 
learn:— ^ 

‘ To determine beforehand, as soon as any forecast of the 
coming distress can bo mmle, the large public works upon which 
relief labour can be employed and ujroir which task-woi-k can be 
exacted or piece-work established under professional suirervision. 

‘ To notify generally, and to intimate to all concerned, espe¬ 
cially to the civil officers, the particular public works to wluch 
the relief labourers in each distressed district are to be dr-afted. 

^ ‘ To organise an eitgineeving staff in readiness for undertaking 
vigorously these particular public works when tire time for active 
operation shall arrive, and to prepare for devoting to this purpose 
ail the professional establishments which, can bo obtained. 

‘ To prohibit absolutely, in the beginning of the distress, the 
openirig of potty works under civil officers, or rion-profe.s.sional 
establishments, among the villages close to the homes of the 
people. 

‘ To refuse relief to strong able-bodied persorrs of both sexes in 
any form, save employment on the large public works. 

‘ To allow petty village works to be opened only when severe 
and wrde-spread distress has declared itself at a comparatively 
advanced stage in any district, or part of a district, and even 
then to reject all, save those who cannot reasonably be expected 
to proceed to the lar-go public woi-ks—in shoi-t, to reserve these 
petty works for the weakly, the sickly, the advanced in life, and 
for those who hare any just claim for indulgence. 

‘ To keep the wages on relief works at tlio lowest rate com¬ 
patible with the health of the labourei-s; this being necessary, 
not only in the interests of economy, but also to prevent de-' 
moralisation of the people.’ 


I do not think it would be possible to define more cleariy-than is 
done in the foregoing extracts, tho.se principles which seem to mo tlio 
right ones for the organisation of famine relief worlis. 

21. At the beginning of a famine there are some, and before the 
end ,of a famine there will be many, people who, from physical iir- 
•firmity, or from social custom, or from some other reason, arc unable 
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to earn wages on relief works, and w)io have no inaans of buying 
food. For persona of this chiss the State) must, when the sources of 
private benevolence are diy, provide gratuitous relief, if it imdoitakes 
to provide for them at all; an undertaking which, if it assumes wide 
dimensions, must impose upon the State operations of peculiar diffi¬ 
culty and delicacy. For it is the inevitable tendency of all gi'atuitous 
relief afforded by the State, if it he not supervised and restricted 
with the moat scrupulous exa( 3 titude, to intrude injuriously on tlie 
field of relief labour, and thus demoralise large masses of the popu¬ 
lation. Such relief may he given in the i;hape of gra.nts-in aid of 
private charity; in the shape of cooked or uncooked food, distributed 
at relief centres, at c^uaps, or poor-houses, where the recipients of 
relief are housed and cared for; or (if complete means of supervision 
exist), in tire shape of money alms distri]>ute<i to paupers at their 
homos through villtige agencies. One or other, often moi*© than one, 
of those forms of gratuitous rc3Uef must, sooner or later, k) diajrensed 
in eveiy famine ti’fmt. At large centres of population relief camps 
arc useful; for the inmates are prevented from wandering alxriit the 
streets, and starving for want of miscellaneous alms. On gl^3at roads 
and lines of tralfic, out-door relief centres are more suitable. Whei’O 
a good indigenous village agency exists, it is advisable to register and 
relieve, at an early stage of a famine, the heli)les3 paupers in their 
villages; so that they may be prevented from starving at home, or 
from wandering forth in quest of charity. But, in whatever shape 
gratuitous relief be given, the ordinary district organisation must be 
greatly strengthened to secure its due and honest administration. Ko 
other form of famine relief is more open to abuse and malversation. 
Every rupee spent in providing effective, trustworthy supervision, is 
saved over and over again, not only in preventing wasteful and un¬ 
necessary expenditure, but in secxiring that the relief given reaches 
the classes and persons for whom it is intended, without being turned 
aside into the pockets of people who can do without State aid. 

22. The principles and the policy described in the four preceding 
paragraphs should, in my judgment, guide the operations of Govern¬ 
ment, not only at the beginning of a fiimine, but throughout its 
continuance. Disregard of these principles must assimedly, and 
indefinitely, aggravate the serious financial difficulties in which even 
a well-conducted campaign against a great famine involves the 
Government. If we have depai-ted from tJieso principles in parts of 
tlie famine-stricken country, then we should now strain every nerve 
to return to them as speedily as possible. Famine relief expenditure 
must, I fear, continue on a very large scale for some months to come. 
And it may be that we iU'G on the threshold of another, and much 
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mon^ terrible year of flimine. It beliovey us, therefore, to lose no 
time in reorganifling and sti'eiigthcning the forces with which GoYern- 
ment iiopes to contend against famine. 

23. The amount of grain carried daily into Southern India will 
liave to be greatly increased. Tlie present estirnato, founded on the 
figures of the local GoYernmonts is, that into tlie Madras, Mysore, 
and Hyderabjxd distncts alone, from 4,500 to 5,090 * tons of food 
may have to be carried daily; whore(xs 2,500 tons a day was tlie 
gi’oate‘st quantity carried during the past season. I believe this full 
task, if it be required, can be accomplished. During the Bengal 
famine the railways, working from three dii'cctions, caiTied at times 
as much as 4,000 tons of food a day; and the railways into Madras 
and Mysore work from four different ports, besides the fifth line from 
the Bombay directioti. No time should bo lost in framing, in pub¬ 
lishing to the trade generally, and in bringing into efiect on the 
guaranteed railways, a schemes whereby 4,500 to 5,000 tons of food 
can, if consigned by the tiude, be caj*ried daily into the famine dis¬ 
tricts of Madras and Mysore. When the railway has brought tlie 
requij-ed supply of food into the country, the question will arise, 
w hether the famme-stricken cattle can suffice for tlie task of distii- 
buting by cai*t the largo quantities required in the interior of the 
districts. And the problem will have to be faced and decided at 
once, whether it will be b( 3 st to lay down rough tramways for can-iage 
of grain, ox' to bring the destitute poor to places naxr the railway 
lines, or to promote their emigration into other provinces. 

24. Next, all the best engineering skill available in the many pro¬ 
vinces of India should, I think, be lent to the Madias Government, so 
that a sufficient number of large public works may be opened in all 
paits of the Madras as well as of the Mysore famine countiy, at which 
the largest possible proportion of the two and half millions of people 
now supported by the Stixte may he employed under proper supeivision 
on works whicli will help to protect the country from future famines. 
The distnets of Madras and Mysore are studded with ii-iigation 
tanks, and are traversed by livers, many of which are already bridled 
and turned itito iiTigation channeh. Much great work of this kind 
remains to be done. The projects and estimates for such works may 
not be evGr 3 rwhere ready in full detail; but it would be better for the 
people and for the country that the Government should accept a 
moderate proportion of failures in such works than not to attempt 
them at all. It would lie wdser to lay out one million sterling on 
iiTigation channels and i-eservoii-s, which will store w*ater for future 


‘ This quantity would give subsistence to about ten millions of people, 
VOL. II. be 
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needs, or on oilier works of lasting utility, than to spend half a million 
on petty works, which cannot Iw aJequaitoly supervised, and ate of 
no pemanont usefulness. Of the famine roads which in 187'i wore 
uudertakon in Bengal, about one-lmlf liad to be left unbridged and un¬ 
finished. These have since fallen into a condition of utter uselessness 
owing to the inability of local funds to complete and maintain them. 
I believe that it would be highly desirable to sanction for Madras a 
special chief engineer for famine works, as was done for .Bengal in 
1874. Nothing is moie easential to successful administration in such 
a crisis as the present, than the concentration of authority in the hands 
of a single man of energy and judgment, who shall be responsible 
to the head of the local Government alone. I am siitisfiod that the 
great success which has a ttended the operations tor the relief of the 
present famine in Bombay baa been mainly due to the fact that this 
piinciple has been strictly acted on. The chief engineer, Major- 
General Kennedy, has been virtually responsible to no one but the 
Governor himself, and I believe that both the late and present 
Governors of Bombay have thus been able to carey out their orders 
with a vigour, promptitude, and success which would otherwise have 
been impossible. Of course, however, this arrangement might have 
been as injurious as it has proved beneficial, bad the officer on whom the 
result of it depended been deficient in experience, judgment, or energy. 

26. When the employment of relief labourers shall have been 
thus made over to professional agency, the civil officers will he able to 
give their time to organising and supervising gratuitous relief, and to 
saving the lielpleas poor from stai'vatioii. 

26. The two main objects to Avhich the best endeavours, and all 
the available power of the Government of India and the local 
Governments must novr be directed, are, firstly, the framing and 
working of a scheme whereby 4,500 to 5,000 tons of food may be 
eaiTied daily into the famine country j and, secondly, the selection 
and commencement of large public works of lasting utility, on which 
all the able-lx>died relief recipients of either sex. and any ago should 
at once be employed. If the rainy season, which has begun so badly, 
sivould happily end well, these special exertions on the part of the 
State, of the railways, and of public servajits, may not be required 
beyond December next. If the season ends badly anywhere, then 
these exertions will have to he continued on behalf of such afflicted 
tracts until August 1878. In any case, the lives of milUons, and the 
useful expenditure of large piibUc funds, must depend, during the next 
five months, on the anungemeiits that may now be made. If matters 
are allowed to drift, there may be terrible lo.s.s of life; and there'must 
h^a wasteful expenditure of vast sum-s of public money, which might, 
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imder proper arrangements, bequeath great and useful tt^orks to the 
district wherein it is iticiiiTed, 

27" The beneficial eftect of money expended on well “Con!!d.dered and 
well-organised public works will 1x3 felt in the future. But for the 
immediate I’elief of the present distress, the creation and supervision 
of now means of transport are urgently needed. I have every reason 
to believe that our reserve of grain is fimply sulficient to meet the in¬ 
creasing demand, and that, even if it runs short, we may reckon with 
confidence on the enterprise of private trade to supply the deficiency. 
But the arrangements which mtist now be made for distributing over 
large tracts of country, where no sufficient means of transpoT't yet exist, 
that quantity of grain which tlieir population requires, and the trade 
is able to supply, will be as difficult and delicate as they are necessaiy. 

28. I have not included the Bombay distiiots in the tracts where 
special joint effort by the Siipreme and local Governments is at once 
rijquired; because prospects in Bombay are not so bad as in tlie soutli- 
oastem districts; and because the management of relief works and 
relief operations in Bombay has, during the past season, boon such 
as to warrant confidence that famine there, if it comes, will be more 
easily met, ani that relief labourers will be employed on well-orga¬ 
nised works of permanent usefulness. 

29. I am afraid that the situation in Mysore is, in proportion to 
it-s aina and population, even moi‘e critical than in Madras. The 
Mysore demand for imported gi-ain has, throughout the famine, been 
larger with reference to the distressed population than in the Madras 
Presidency. The fate of the crops now in tlie groimd is nr ore doubtful 
in parts of Mysore than anywhere else. The employroent of the 
destitute poor on useful public works has, since April last, been quite 
madequn;to to the occasion. At the present time the persons on gia- 
tuitous relief are three times as many as the I’elief laboxu’ers on public 
works. In Bombay, the numbers on gratuitoius relief are now little 
more tjian half the total of relief laboui'crs. In Madras the total 
number on gmtuitous relief is somewhat less than the total on works, 
llepoifs have been received from more than one Madras district that 
people in the last stage of distress flock over from Mysore to British 
relief houses for help. It would seem that Mysore relief arra ngements 
are at present neither efficient noi’ sufficient. In this province imme¬ 
diate steps must be taken for reorganising the relief adtiiinistr^tion. 

30. As my colleagues ar’e aware, it is my intention to visit Madms 
and Mysore immediately. Before starting on this journey, I have 
thought it desirable to place on record my reasons for undert^iking it. 
These will be found in the foregoing general statement of the main 
facts of the present condition of the famine-stricken districts in Southem 
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India. I cannot contemplato such a condition of things without tlio 
most serious anxiety, and the lieepest sympathy with all those local 
aiitlioiities who, after prolonged and arduous exertion, are noW con- 
fi’orited with now administrative difficulties. 

3L It is luinecessaiy, and indeed undesirable, to discuss in the 
present minute any of the particular measui’es which have Iwen, or 
may have to be adopted for meeting tliose difficulties. The teachings 
of exjK3rienco would be as bairen as they are bitter, were it impossible 
to derive, from study not only of the phenomena of the late famine 
in Bengal, but also of the coiiise of the pi-esent ffimine in Madras and 
Bombay, a clear apprehension of certain general principles of famine 
management. The soundness of these principles is, I think, estab* 
lished Ixjth by tho benoffchil results of their timely and intelligent 
application, and also by the disastrous conse<pienc.es which have 
attended tho disiegard of them. I cannot doubt that they should 
everywliere guide our action. But it is obvious tiiat the application 
of them must always be easier in some localities than in others. My 
object, tlierefore, in now proce^eding to Madras is, not to urge upon 
tlie administrative authoiities of that Presidency the adoption of any 
system of operations devised a jTriorif without due reference to local 
peculiarities, but to endeavour, by frank, unpwjudiced personal con- 
fei'ence with his Grace tho Governor, to asceiiiain liow far it may l)e 
practically in my power to place unreservedly at his disposal, for the 
furtherance of mejisures approved by his judgment and exp( 3 rience, all 
those resources which are'commanded only by tho Government of India, 

32. Two or three such measures me, indeed, already foreshadowed 
by the Duke of Buckingham in an imporhrnt and suggestive minute, 
which has onJy just retficlied me. In this minute, his Grace has 
practically overruled the opinion of those who wanted to give extra¬ 
ordinary diet and comforts, costing several rupees a month per head, 
to all inmates of relief camps. He has also wisely decided that none 
who can work shall bo relieved except on public wmrks; and ho has 
indicated some large public works, mainly of inigation, which will 
su|)])ly labour for all applicants in six districts, and parts of two others. 

33. Should it be foundpossiblo to dovelope yet further the salutiiiy 
principles on which these decisions are based, by bringing the whole 
of that portion of the relieved population capable of work under a 
well-orgmiised engineei-ing supervision, one of the great dangers with 
which the Madras Presidency is now threatened will have been sne- 
cessfiilly avei-ted. But, even to airry out with complete efficiency the 
wise measures already announced by his Grace, the local Public Works 
Department will, I should think, require some addition to the strength 
of its staff, and some relaxation of depaitmental rules. The Governor 
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of Madras 1ms, no doubt, rightly preferi'ed schemes for storing surplus 
water to projects for carrying it away ; and the Madras engineei’s are, 
perhaj‘)s, the }x3st hydraulic engineers in all India. It will be my 
earnest endeavour to afford the Govoinnient of Madras every en¬ 
couragement and assistance in my power, for the pi'oinpt and lK>ld 
development of large local public works of every useful kind. In the 
circumstances we ha ve now to deal with, it is not absolutely necessary 
that such works should bo remunerative in the ordinary sense. Since 
relief labour must now bo employed, and employed on an enormous 
scale, it is, in my opinion, a matter of primary importance that it 
should be employed on works of the gieatest possible peimanent 
utility, even though such works be wanting in the remunerative 
conditioiia i‘e<.pusite to justify our sanction of them in ordinary times. 

34. So long as we might reasonably hope that the worst difficulties 
and dangers of the Madras famine would by this time l)e passing over, 
I have purposely lefrained from ^dsiting that Presidency, lest my 
presence there should, however unintentionally, prove embarrassing, 
rather than helpful, to the efforts of the local Government. 

35. But in face of the facts recorded and reviewed in the preceding 
])ai'agraphs of this minute, I can no longer question the urgency of 
iny own duty, and that of all conceriied, under the pressure of a 
natural calamity gre?iter than any which, so far as I know, has in 
modern times affiicted India. It is now clear that the humane efforts 
of the Madras Governmeiit have proved insufficient to diminish the 
intensity, or reduce the aim of this calamity. The distress, which 
appears to be incre/rsing with frightful rapidity, must, even under the 
most skilful, the most economical, and the most energetic management, 
strain to the utmost the administrative abilities of the local Govein- 
meiit and the financial resources of the Empire. Therefore I cannot 
doubt that the Governor of Madnis is entitled to rccedve from the 
Viceroy the um'eserved assistance of all the technicivl skill and special 
exjyerience this Empire can furnish, for the relief of the pei>plo and the 
revenue by a vigorous proscjcutioii of the wisest measures that can 
be devised. In short, we are now fairly engaged in a terrible coiiflict 
with nature; our line of battle has been broken at Madras and M ysore, 
and it is, theKjfoi’e, at these points we should now concentiate all our 
i-eserved force. 

36. Nothing could be further from my intention than to intfifere 
unduly with the local autlioiities, and the devoted officers, who have so 
long and zealously been combating the gi-owth of a gigantic cata¬ 
strophe. Althcrngh, up to the present moment, the ifsnlt Ims not 
cfjuallcd the assiduity of their untiring efforts, yet the energy and 
devotion of the district officers throughout Madras, dunng the pro- 
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tracted. and increfi-sing strain upon their physical and mental faculties, 
cannot, I think, be too highly or gratefully appreciated. It is not 
to inadequate energy or intelligence, hut to inadeqiuite nunibeS^a and 
inadequate executive powers, that I attiibute the incompleteness of 
their success, 

37. My journey, therefore, to the famine-stricken districts of 
Southern India, and more especia.lly my journey to Madras, is prompted 
l)y the hope that it may enable tcie to strengthen and augment the 
means on which his Grace tlie Governor of that Presidency is now 
dependent for the satisfactory solution of a problem as serioiia as any 
which has ever occupied the mind, or taxed the abilities, of an Indian 
statesman. 

38. 1 think that the highf^st expeH talent procurable from any 
part of India sliould now, at once, he placed unreservedly at the dis¬ 
posal of the Duke of Buckingham. His Graeme will be able to supple¬ 
ment find direct the special knowledge of experts by the large 
generalisations of a varied experience. Such a combination can 
scarcely fail to ensure ultimately to the Government of his Grace an 
admiidstfativ© success comrnensimate with tlie magnitude of those 
dilHculties which nothing short of the coolest judgment and most 
resolute firmness can now oveixiome. 

Lytton. 

Simla, August 12, 1877. 


APPENDIX C, 

THE EULES OF THE HEW SYSTEM IN MADEAS. 
GOYEENMENT OF MADEAS. 

REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 

Famine Relief, 

No. 497. Proceedings of Government, dated September 24, 1877, 

No. 2,847. 

His Grace the Goveimor in Council m pleased to issue the following 
instructions for the guidance of all officers concerned in the adminis¬ 
tration of famine relief:— 

1. Under the successive orders of the Madras Government, relief 
has betm sanctioned to famine-stricken people— 

(1) In the form of wages for work done; 

(2) Gratuitously in camps, relief houses, and villages, to those 
unable to labour or temporarily incapacitated for work. 
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2. It has heen determined that both relief by employment on 

works for the strong, and giutuitous relief to the infirm, shall be con¬ 

tinues. , 1 i 

3. To enable employment on large public works to be more exten¬ 
sively and sy.stematically carried on, the Government of India have 
aore^dto lend alarge additional force to the PubKc Works Department; 
and to enable collectors to duly watch the distribution of gratuitous 
relief, the Government of India have placed at the disposal of this 
Government a large number of Europe^ oflicers to suiiervise rehef 
opeiutioES in the several taluks of the distressed districte. 

4. In order that tlie wishes and instructions of his Grace tlie 
Governor in Council may he clearly understood, the conditions vmder 
which relief has been sanctioned, and is to lie contuiued, are subjomod. 

6. Collectors and civil officers are responsible for sending to rehef 

works or for providing gratuitous relief, under the orders now issued, 
to all who bive not adequate means of supporting life. The Public 
Woi-ks Department officers are responsible for providing a sufficiency 
of work in every distressed district for the employment of the imrsons 
who may lie sent to them by the civil officers, and shall employ thereon 


all those so sent. 


Melkf Worlcs. 


6 The intention of his Grace the Governor in Council is that all 
relief shall be eventually given through relief works, closed camps, and 
village relief. 

7 Belief works affording to indigent persons capable of some 
labour the opportunity of earning money with which to buy food con¬ 
stitute the backbone of the relief system. 

8. These works are of two classes— 

(a) Those under the supervision of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment or other professional supervision profesdoDoi Agency 
which may, for the sake of brevity, be 
called professional agency works; 

(J) Those not requiring, to any great extent, professional super¬ 
vision, and which may, for the sake of Agency works, 

brevity, be called civil agency works. 


These works wiU be under the superintendence of the 
Public Works Department or of the Civil Department 
according to circumstances. • i • 


9. Every district engineer will prepare a list of works bis 
district which may be made available as relief works. These list 


should sliow approximately— 

(a) The probable cost of each work; 
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(h) Botigbly tho proportion of the total cost re<]uired for earth¬ 
work; 

(c) The number of pei-sona who can be) employed upon eaiA, and 
for how long. 

10. These lists will be submitted to Govei'nment through the chief 
engineer ortho chief engineer for inagation. .His Grace the Governor 
in Council will sanction them provisionally either wholly or in part, 
and the works thus provisionally sanctioned may be taken up, from 
time to time, as need for affording relief arises, except large works, 
the coinme.ncenient of which will be decided by his Grace the Governor 
in Council. The opinion of the collector should decide wliicli of the 
works in the list so sanctioned sliall bij first proceeded with. Estima,tes 
to cover such works as may he approved by Government iii these lists 
should bo prepared a.ud submitted for final sanction as soon as possible, 
but the commencement of no such work shall bo delayed, where its 
commencement is necessary, for the reason that a plan and estimate 
have not been sanctioned. .Lists of works which have been commenced, 
specifying the approximate numbor of persons Avho can be received 
thereon, will bo furniahed by the <iLstrict engineer, from time to time, 
to tlie collector, who will send copies to every revenue, police, and 
famine officer. 

11. The very widest publicity of the locality of relief works must 

Publicity of relief i responsibility with regard to this 

point rests upon the collectoi'S and their assistants. 

1:1. Tho distinction between budgeted works and famine relief 
works hi abolished in the following districts :— 

Nellore. South A rcot. 

C uddapali. Tri ch inopoly. 

Bellary. Madum. 

Kurnooi. Tinnovelly. 

Chinglep ut. Coimbatore. 

North Arcot. Salem. 

And all works whatever therein (Imperial, provincial, or local, ex¬ 
cepting only buildings) shall be considered famine relief works and 
shall bo caiaied out under all tlie rules, tests, and restrictions applicable 
to famine relief works. Any relief works which may bo necessary in 
any of the remaining districts will be carried out as special works 
under special aiTangeinents. 

13. All establishments at present employed under civil officers in 
supervision of, or in accounting in respect of, relief works, should be 
tr.unsfeiTed, witli the cliarge of the several works, to the Department 
of Public Works as soon as the district engineer is in a position to 
tiike them over. 
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All persons capable of labour, yvho are in fair healtli and con¬ 
dition, must bo drafted to profesBional agency works, bi? drafted 

and ^rith them must also be dratod such members Agency 

of their families as are willing to {Wjcompany them. 

15. Weaker people, who are nevertheless capable of some work, 

shouli be employed upon civil iigeiicy works, but ^ 

should, as they recover strength, l>e clrattod to pro-^ Sjginoy vaS'I ^ 
fessioual agency works, the object being to employ* 

thf 3 largest possible number of people to whom it may be necessary 
aflbrd relief upon v/orks of this latter description. 

16. Work is to be exacted and musters taken for six days m every 

week; payment for the seventh day is, however, offtUy* 

included, i.e,, an increment to each working da/s * 

wage has been made in order to provide fox* tho sevent i c ay, in 

following scale of wages. ^ n i. r ^ 

17. The rates of pay to persons who perform their allotted taslfs 

shall be foi‘ each working day ;— 


Ujlfon Fiu>femonrJ Agonoij Worls, 


For a man the value ot! 1 lb, of grain . 

For a woman „ d 

For a child of 7 and upwards i lb. of grain 


Plus 


a. 

1 


UjJool Cir/d Agency Wcn'ks, 

P'or a man the value of 1 lb. of grain 

For a woman „ >i 

For a child of 7 and upwards lb. of grain 


0 1 0 
0 0 9 
0 0 6 


18. By grain is meant grain of medium quality and of tho descrip 

tion in ordinaiy use at the time of payment among QnUii. 

the labourers upon the works. Tho price to be r i-i + i ir 

taken at the retfiil price of tlie grnin ruling at the cusba o ic 

on the previous week. i.v f 

19. When work is interrupted by rain to such an extent tlia 

tasks ordered cannot be exacted, professional agency mtem.vtion from 

labourei'S shoidd be paid the civil agency rate and 

civil agency laborers should be paid the civil agency rate less two 

pies all round. « ^ 

20. No work is to be taken from children under seven yearn of age. 


nor aivi such childi'on to be allowed to remain among cjjiidren under seven, 
the labourers while they are working. Such children, 
belonging to parents or natural guardians employed upon woi s, 
be mustered at a convenient spot at some little distance lom w 
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the work is in prog'reRR^ and placed under the charge of a sufficient 
nuinl)er of the women drafted to the works who will be employed m 
nurses. At large works, and when’s working camps are eshablidled, 
Idtchens must be provided, and these children supplied with rations 
of cooked food not exceeding | a lb. of grain per diem. The nurses 
must receive their full ration of cooked food, i.e., 1 lb. of griun plus 
the money portion of the wage. Orx small woi'ks ofEcers in charge 
must make suitable amuigements for effecting the same pui’poso, 

21. To prevent relief works becoming unduly attracti ve, three tests 

are necessaiy, viz., Isfc, primd fade evidence that 
the individual really requires employment upon a 
relief work; 2nd, distance of the work from the home of the labourer; 
and, 3rd, ttisks. 

22. The task to be exacted upon professional agency works is 75 

per cent, of what the individual would be able bo 
perform if he worked to the Ml extent of his ability; 
upon civil agency works 50 per cent, of what the individual would 
be able to perform if he worked to the full extent of Ms ability, 

23. In settling find exacting these tasks it will be necessary for the 
oliicers concerned to use great judgment, discretion, and hrmness, so as 
to avoid oppression of the people upon the one hand or encouragement 
to idleness and laxity on the other. 

24. It may probably be expedient in many cases to take, as the 
unit for tasking, a gang composed of all the members of one family 
who are on the work, or a portion of the inhabitants of any one village; 
and it is the wish of his Grace the Governor in Council that, as far 
as possible, consistently with economy and discipline on the works, 
member.^ of the same family should not be separated in their employ¬ 
ment. But these points of detail, varying as they will with the size 
and nature of the worlc anfl other circumstances, must be left to the 
discretion of the executive oflicers acting under the general orders of 
Government. 

25. The employment of contractors directly or indirectly is abso¬ 
lutely prohibited on relief works. 

26. Mavsonry work requiring skilled labour, such as culverts, 
tunnels, sluices, calingulahs of tanks, and similar works found essential 
to the completion of lelief w^orks may be performed by contract in the 
ordinfiry way. In selecting works to be placed on the list, Ptihlic 
Works officei-s will bear in mind that thie beneficial effect of the work 
as a. relief meiismB is the principal object; therefore works dT which 
a largo pioportion of the estimate is for nuisonry or comjDensation for 
land should generally he a.t once laid aside as unsuitable. 

27. The distance test is necessjirily, to ;a great extent, enforced by 
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Distunce. 


I'eraoiis not destitute. 


Rolls for employment. 


Sanitary PrecautlonB. 


concentrating relief labour upon a coiripanitively 
smaJl iiuintx^r of large worka, and, until further 
insti^ctiond, this test may be deemed to be complied with when the 
labourer goes to professional agency works and performs the tasks 
exacted there, 

28. The question whether persons aie fitting objtKjts for employ¬ 
ment upon relief works mu>st bo decided by the civil 
officers, who will refuse employrrient to oJl persons 
except those who are destitute, 

29. The civil olficers will despatch suoh applicants for employment 
}is they consider eligible with written duplicate 
nominal rolls, and the production of such rolls will 
be the authority to the Public Works Department officers to employ 
the persons named in them. The rolls shall specify the name and 
father’s name and village of each person, a,nd sha.ll be dated, and shall 
l>ear the signature of tlie despatching officer. 

30. Where camps are necessary on works these camps will be 
under the charge of the Public Works officer direct¬ 
ing the work, who will make ari'angements, and 
enforce rules, for strict conservancy and sanitary measures, and select 
suitable persona from the relief coolies for the various duties of 
scavenging, water-drawing, &c. 

31. In transfeiTing people to works at a distance exceeding ten 
miles, it will be neceasaiy, under some circumstances, 
to pay them batta. The amount and natui'e of this 
batta will vaiy with local circumstances, but it should nevei’ exceed 
16 oz. of uncooked gi’ain for each day’s march. 

32. There will probably frequently he exceptional cases, arising on 
works, I'equiring special ti-eatment. It is obvious 
that what may be sufficient for the vast majority 
may bo unsuikable in quantity or quality in individual cases. Such 
ciises, which will include also those of people arriving on the works 
worn out and in low condition must, (is far as possible, be specially 
treated under medical advice; and they may Ije feci in accordance with 
the scale laid clown in G.O, No. 2,372, of July 24, 1877, for people 
tmder sxich treatment. The extra allowance must cease as soon as the 
person, in the opinion of the medical officer, regains strength. 

33. Persons not permanently incapacitated for labour will probably 
regain health, as soon rs convalescent, more rapidly upon a relief work 
than amidst the surroundings of a relief camp. 

34. All labourers mmst be warned that they are liable to fine and 
dismissal from relief; bat these puni>shments should 
be enforced with care and judgment. 


Bnttn. 


Special cases. 


Punishments. 
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35. Short work from idleness alionkl, in the first place, bo met 
with a small fine, and n repetition of the olfeiiee 

r=ihonld be punished witli greater severity. ^Bnt, 
until farther orders, the elfect of the fine in tlie c»se of weakly people 
must never be to reduce the wages of an individiiai upon pi’ofesaional 
agency works below civil agency work rate, nor to reduce those of 
an individual upon civil agency woiks below the relief house scale. 

36. Incorrigible idleness or msiiborcliiiation on the part of persons 

Dismissal physical condition should be met by immediate 

disniissah 

37. Payments upon relief works must be made at least twice a 
Dronnonoy of pay- Week, and oftener if necessary. New arrivals should 

for the first few days be paid daily. 

Charitable Relief, 

38. All previous orders relating to gratuitous relief, so far as in¬ 
consistent with the following rules, are hereby cancelled. 

39. Relief officers will be ap|)ointed to the charge of one or more 
taluks, or parts of taluks, according to size and local circumstances. 

40. Their duties will be to supervise all I’elief operations within 
their charges except pu})lic W'orks. Their especial duty is to see 
that the orders of Government are strictly carried oiitj that relief 
reaches all who need it; that waste, abuse* and fraud are prevented, 
and tJ\e utmost economy,consistent with due relief, enforced throughout. 

41. They are expectecl to be constantly on tlie move, and to visit 
tho several villages and relief camps as frequentily as possible and at 
unairtain times. 

42. They will finnish to tho collector, every Saturday, information 
on the following points:— 

(1) Tiio number of cases in which relief has been gi'anted, 

refused, or stopped. 

(2) Any case of failiu’e of duty, inattention, or inefficiency on 

the part of any officer or servant. 

(3) Tlie physical condition of the people generally on relief, 

whether failing, impioving, or stationary. 

(4) They will submit any general remarks. 

43. Yillage relief shall be given either in the shape of cooked food 
or in money, according to the disemtiou of the collectors and local 
circumstances, and shall, suhjectt to the provisions of paragraph 53, be 
confined to destitute resident villagers, who are house-ridden, - or 
otherwise unfitted for, or incapable of, labour. This class will include 
such persons UvS are idiots, cripples, blind, or so old or decrepit that 
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tliey are not able to siipfjoi’t themselvGB; or young* children living 
with and wholly dependent on such persons ; women in an advanced 
state'W pregnancy, or who, have l)een recently confmed; and further, 
to qualify for this relief, them persons must lie without well-to-do 
friends or relatives on the spot on whom their support would ordin¬ 
arily and rightly devolve. 

44. Immediately on the receipt of these orders, oilic^ers in charge of 
tahiks shall cause each village to be iir^^pech^d by an ollicer not below 
the rank of a village inspector, and after careful enquiry into the cir- 
cumsteiices of eacli individual case, shall strike off the register any 
persons who, from condition and iiirciimstances, do not come within 
the above deB(jriptioii. The relief oifioer in chjvrge of a htluk, or part 
of a taluk, shall visit each village as early as practicable, and satisfy 
himself that his instructions have been properly wried out. No 
fresh admissions to the register shall subsequently l^e made, exctept 
under the orders of the village inapector, who, whenever he may 
autliorise any such admissions, shall, in his next weekly reiturn, report 
them to tho tahdc relief othcoi*, who shall transmit an abstract showing 
increase or decrease of numbers in each village of his clnirge to the 
collectoi* weekly, for preparation of the weekly tabular statement for 
Goverimient. The taluk officer shall take the earlieKst practical oppor¬ 
tunity of inspecting the persons wtio have been newly admitted. 

45. Persons, wlio under the opei-ation of the above order are 
fetruck off the registers of village relief, shall at the same time, if 
capable of labour, be sent to work, and if temporarily incapacitated 
by illness or any other causa, shall be sent to the nearest relief camp, 
to be there maintained and treiited until able to work or found per¬ 
manently incapable. 

46. All open camps, other than works camps, shall be abolished, 
and in their place such number of closed camps as may be necessary 
shall be established. On this point collectors should at once take such 
stei)s as may ho needed. 

47. Until further orders are published for the regulation and 
interior administration of closed relief camps, the arrangements now 
in forct) should continue ; but it should be distinctly and clearly 
understood by the olficers iu charge that no person capable of laboim 
should be received into a camp, and that, as soon as any inmate of 
such camp recovers strength and condition sufficient to enable him to 
undertake labour on j)rofessional agency works, he should at once be 
drafted off to such woiks, which should not be situated within ten 
miles of the village of which he is an inhabitant. 

48. Officers -In charge of camps will recollect that the primary 
object of tlie camp is that the strength of its residents sliould bo 



restored therein, and that they may bo thus rendered fit for ’work. 
Food and shelter, hut no money payment, will be given therein. 
Camp diet is prescribed in G. O., July 24-, 1877, No. 2,372 ; bit all 
camps most be so divided as to render it impossible for those not 
acbnally refjuiring it to obtain the special diet allowance sanctioned 
for those under medical treatment. No pc^rson shall in any case be 
admitted to the higher scale of diet except under the wiitten order of 
the medical officer of the camp. 

49. Collectors will take care and watch c^irefully the effect of 
relief operations, and if it should appear that any camp has a tendency 
to draw to it those who should 1)0 relieved in their villages, or any 
undue tendency is observed on the part of those on works to seek 
camp relief, the diet must be so adjusted in accordance with the dis¬ 
cretion given by the GoveiMiment order referred to as to counteract 
such tendency. 

50. No outside relief shall be given at any closed camp. 

51. All able to work will at once be sent to a suitable relief work 
with a list as descril)od in paragraph 20. In caiTying out these in¬ 
structions, however, the officer will exercise a careful di.scretion in 
cases where husband or wife, mother or child, may be ill in camp, and 
should not enforce separation in such cases. Any able-bodied person 
so retained temporarily in camp will be required to do suitable work 
in or al)ont the camp. 

52. The collector should keep superintendents of camps informed 
of all works in progress, and to what extent labom* enn be accommo¬ 
dated on each work, and the order of the superintendent of the camp 
to the officer in cliarge of the work shall be sufficient authority to the 
latter to receive the p<3rsons who may be sent from the camp. 

53. Wandeiers wlio present tliemselves at any village in a state 
of destitution sliall be provided by the village head with one meal, 

10 oz. grain, and he will be held stiictly reKsponsible that no 
person manifestly in need of assistance to prevent stfirvation shall 
remain unrelieved; but such persons shall only receive one meal, and 
shall he passed on to the nearest relief camp where they shall receive 
support, or, if needed, medical treatment, or, if in a fit. condition to 
support themselves by labour, be at once sent to suitable works. In 
special cases, where necessary, village heads may incur such charge as 
may be needed to convey to the neai'est relief cfimp destitute persons 
who cannot travel. But whenever this is done an immediate report 
must be made to the village inspector. 

54. In laying out relief camps, sanitary requirements, especially 
position of hospital, water supply, and lati’ines, shoidd be carefully 
attended to. 



55. With the exception of those in hospital, persons in relief 
camps are not to be allowed to remain idle | they must be employed 
in the necessaiy duties of the camp, its conseiwancy, water supply, 
cookery, hospital attendance, &c., or in spinning, weaYing, roi>o makiiig, 
01 * other similar light work, No extra allowances ai’o to be given for 
work x>orlbrmed in oi* about the camp. 

56. This order, except as regards scales of diet, does not apply to 
the Nilgiris district, in which the oommissionor's arrangements to 
meet the special circumstances will continue in force subject to further 
instimctions. 

(True extract.) 

(Signed) J. H. GARSTIN, 
Additional Sect^etary to Govermnmt. 

To the Board of Revenue. 

„ Financial Depaidimont. 

„ Public Works Department, 

„ Sanitary Commissioner. 

„ Surgeon-General, Indian Meilical Department. 

„ Commissioner of Police. 

„ Inspector-General of Police. 

To all Colle<5tors. 


WIQNl i® 
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THE INDIAN FAMINE BELIEF FUND. 

BECEirrs. 


Mansion House Fuot. 

187T 

4n" 28 By 1st remittance tlirough Central Madras Bank . 
2nd 


Sept. 5 
„ 19 

„ 26 

Oct. 21 
Nov. 27 

Dec. 3 
» 11 
„ 12 
„ 18 


1878. 
Jan. 2 
>» »» 
11 

Feb. 11 
Mar. 11 


„ 3rd 
„ 4tli 
„ Stk 
„ 6th 
„ 7th 

„ 8th 

„ 9th 
„ loth 
„ nth 

„ 12th 
„ 13th 
„ 14th 

„ 15th 
„ 16th 

„ nth 

18th 
„ 19th 


& 

i. 

d. 

£ s. d. 

Excbg^. 

Es, 

A. 

p. ! 

Bs. A. P. 

25,000 

0 

0 


1/9 

2,85,714 

4 



20,000 

0 

0 



2,27,218 

15 

•0 


20,000 

0 

0 


— 

2,27,218 

15 

o| 


15,000 

0 

0 



1,70,919 

14 

0 


75,000 

0 

0 



8,54,599 

6 

4 


45,000 

0 

0 


vn 

5,08,235 

4 

8 


50,000 

0 

0 



5,57,267 

0 

1 


55,000 

0 

0 


\ vnl\ 

6,18,864 

i 

13 

0 


20,000 

0 

0 


im 

2,25,882 

5 

8 


25,000 

0 

0 


m 

1 2,80,701 

12 

1 


20,000 

0 

0 


l/9f 

j 2,27,218 

15 

0 


25.000 

0 

0 


v^ 

2,80,701 

12 

1 


10,000 

0 

0 


1/9| 

1,13,609 

7 

6 


25,000 

0 

0 


1/4 

2,84,023 

10 

8 


25,000 

0 

0 


— 

2,84,023 

10 

8 


15,000 

0 

0 


1/9 

1,71,428 

9 

2 


5,000 

0 

0 


1/8? 

57,831 

6 

2 


15,000 

0 

0 



1,73,493 

15 

i 


10,000 

0 

0 

1500,000 0 p 

j 


1,14,970 

0 

11 

1 

66,63,924 8 1 
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Lancashiee Fuxd. 


/Sept, 7 

By 

1st remittance from Manchester 
Indian Famine Fund 

and Salford 

10,000 

0 

0 

22 


2nd 

if 

if 

*, 

5,000 

0 

0 

„ 28 


3rd 

ff 

ft 

if 

3,000 

0 

0 

Oct. 6 

if 

4th 

„ 

a 

ft 

3,000 

0 

0 

„ 12 

if 

5th 

ff 

j» 

ff 

3,000 

0 

0 

„ 19 

if 

6th 

„ 

„ 

ff 

3,000 

0 

0 

Ded 21 

if 

7th 

i" 


if 

9,000 

0 

0 

Sept. 14 

if 

1st 

if 

Blackburn 

if 

1,000 

0 

0 

Oct. 10 

J> 

2nd 

if 

if 

ft 

2,000 

0 

0 

1877. 









Nov. 10 

if 

3rd 

if 

a 

if 

2,000 

0 

0 

1878. 









Mar. 25 

if 

4th and final 


ff 

150 

0 

0 

1877. 









Sept. 15 

it 

1st 

it 

Liverpool 

,, 

13,000 

0 

0 

Oct. 3 

a 

2nd 

if 

a 

fi 

5,000 

0 

0 

4, 17 

it 

3rd 

if 

V 

a 

7,000 

0 

0 

Nov. 13 

if 

4th 

a 

j’ 

a 

2,000 

0 

0 

Oct. 12 

it 

1st 

ft 

Oldham 


1,000 

0 

0 

„ 20 

a 

2nd 

it 

if 

ft 

1,000 

0 

0 

Dec. 10 

it 

3rd 

)> 

a 


900 

0 

0 

Oct. 17 

a 

Ist 

it 

Bolton 

a 

2,000 

0 

0 

1878. 









Mar. 8 

if 

2iid 

ff it 

Yoekshiee. 

if 

1,500 

0 

u 

1877. 









Sept, 6 

By 

1st remittance from Bradford . 

. 

2,000 

0 

0 

„ 7 

it 

2nd 

ff 

if 

• 

1,200 

0 

0 

Sept. 14 

it 

3rd 

if 

17 

. • 

1,500 

0 

0 

„ 26 

a 

4th 

ff 

ff 


2,300 

0 

0 


1/9 :1,14,285 11 
‘ 57,142 13 
33,882 5 
33,294 12 
33,684 3 
33,684 3 

1,01,946 14 
11,428 9 
22,196 8 


m 


1/9^ 

1/9 

m 


VH 

l/9i 

1/9 

1/9^ 

vm 


22,456 


l/9f 


1/9 

l/9i 


1,782 0 7 

1,70,820 7 3 
55,621 4 9 

j. 78,670 13 0 
22,693 7 10 
22,456 2 2 

10,285 11 5 

22,503 8 6 

16,793 0 1 



i 1/9 

^ l/W 


22,721 14 3 
13,633 2 2 
17,142 13 9 
25,976 7 6 


05 
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Ivydian Famine Relief Fund —contin-ued. 





Yoskshiee— 


























£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 


d. 

Exchge, 

vn 

Bs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Kov. 17 


otb 







. 

1,500 

0 

0 




16,842 

1 

8 




1st 



Widness 





750 

0 

0 




l/9i 

8,372 

1 

6 


Dgc. 31 


2nd 



tf 

. 

. 

. 


275 

0 

0 

86,075 

0 

0 

— 

3,200 

7 


9,73,023 12 4 





Scotland. 
















Oct. 13 


1st remittance from Glassfow 





10,000 

0 

0 




l/9f 

1,12,280 

2 

3 


Nov. 7 


2iid 








7,537 

0 

0 





84,625 

15 

3 


Jan. 3 


3rd and final 






85 

0 

0 




1/9 

998 

8 

6 


Oct. 26 

5 > 

1st, 2nd, k 3rd 

„ Edinburgh 





11,000 

0 

0 




1/91 

1,23,312 

12 

0 


Nov. 8 


4th 

yy 







4,000 

0 

0 





44,912 

4 

5 


„ 15 

» 

5th 

Jf 


yy 





3,0<j0 

0 

0 




1^% 

34,183 

15 

7 


Dec. 3 


6th 

yj 


yy 





2,000 

0 

0 




1/81 

22,993 

15 

2 


Oct. 29 


1st k. 2Dd 


„ Greenock 





1,500 

0 

0 




i/9i 

1/9J 

16,842 

1 

1 


Dec. 2 


3rd 








.340 

1 

11 




3,841 

1 

3 


Oct. 12 


1st 

ff 


ff 





200 

0 

0 

39,662 

1 

11 

i/9i 

2,232 

7 

11 

4,46,221 3 5 





Austsaua. 
















Oct. 12 

By 

1st remittance of Adelaide 





2,000 

0 

0 




l/9f 

22,196 

8 

6 


Nov. 3 

>» 

2iid 



if 





5,000 

0 

0 




vn 

56,058 

6 

4 


Oct. 30 

}> 

ist 

if 


Melbourne 





6,000 

_0 

0 




66,589 

9 

6 


Nov. 10 


2nd 

if 


» 





1.3,000 

0 

0 




i/gf 

1/4 

1.45,964 

14 

8 


Dec. 20 


3rd 

if 


yy 





5.000 

0 

0 




57,485 

0 

6 


Jan. 24 


4th 

a 


yy 





3,500 

0 

0 




i/sfi 

40,271 

5 

8 


Feb. 22 

» 

5th 

if 


yy 





810 

5 

2 




1/9* 

9,118 

5 

1 


Oct. 29 


1st 

if 


Napier, N. Z. 





300 

0 

0 




l/9i 

3,345 

13 

4 


Nov. 7 

>> 

2nd 

if 


yy 





400 

0 

0 




1/9| 

181 

4,436 

4 

10 


Jan. 24 

» 

3rd 

if 


yy 





700 

0 

0 




8,043 

6 

5 


Nov. 10. 


1st 

if 


Christ Church 





1,500 

0 

0 




1/9| 

16,842 

1 

8 


„ 30 

» 

2nd 

if 


if 

• 




900 

0 

0 




vm 

1 10,304 

1 

12 

S 
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Dec. 20 
Mar. 21 
Jan.* 5 
Mar. 12 


3rd „ ff 

Subscriptions from Sir A. C. Wilson 
1st remittance from Hobarton . 

1st 

2nd „ 

1st „ 


2nd 

1st 

2nd 


Launceston 
South Austraiia 

j> 

Brisbane . 


Otheb Colojjtes. 

By Amount remitted by Mauritius 
Nov. 16 „ 1st remittance from Gibraltar 

29 „ 2nd „ ,, 

„ „ „ 3rd „ ,, 

Dec. 12 „ 1st „ Natal 

Ikuia. 

By total amount received by Calcutta 
„ „ „ Rangoon 

Local and Indian Subscriptions . 


1878. 
Mar. 31 


By total amount of Subscriptions received 


2,500 0 0 
100 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
700 0 0 
505 11 0 

3,000 0 0 
1,262 7 6 

1,000 0 0 

1,900 0 0 


400 0 0 
136 19 9 
60 0 0 
1,100 0 0 


51,078 3 8 


1,696 19 9 


678,512 5 4 


118 i 

2/0 

VH 

l/Si 


i/9 

2/0 


28,742 8 
999 4 
11,531 8 

8*072 1 
5*821 0 
34,491 


14,513 8 6 

11,462 11 0 
21,811 10 7 


38.568 6 9 
4,551 12 10 
1,564 10 0 
600 0 0 
12,534 2 0 


85,000 O 0 
14,500 0 0 
1,66,760 11 0 


5,78,101 13 10 


57,818 14 7 


26,026 11 0 


(9,79,350 15 3 
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TPie Mansion House Committee was composed <as follows ;— 

Prcmdent mid Tnamrer, 

The Kight Hon. the Jjord Mayor ()Sir Thomas White). 
Comnvittee. 

Tlie Right Hon the Earl of Northbrook, G.C.S.I. 

8ir Nathaniel M. de Rothschild, M.P. 

K. D. Hodgson Esq., M.P. 1 . 

E. C. HariiMf Esq. / 

«ir Charles H. Mills, .Bart., M.P. (Messrs. Glyn, Mills k Oo.), 
Hugh M. Matheson, Esq. (Messrs. Matheson’s), 

The Baron de Stern (Messr.s, Stem Brothers). 

L. Huth Esq. (Messrs. E. Hivth & Son). 

O, G. Arbuthnot, Esq. (Messrs. Arbuthuot, .Latham k Co.) 

J. S. Morgan, Esq. (Messrs, J. S. Morgan k Co,). 

John Fleming, E.sq., C.S.l. (Smith, Fleming k Co.)» 

Francis W. Buxton, Esq. (Prescott, Grote k Co.). 

Hon. Henry L, Boiirke (Brimton, Bovirke k Co.). 

Henry Bayley, Esq. (P. k O. Company). 

8. P. Low Esq., J.P. (Grindlay.s & Co.). 

William Scott, Esq. (Binney & Co.). 

M. Girod 1 . i,.. 

E, H. Hardcastle, Esq. / ^ ^omptoii d liscompte.) 

John Sands, .Esq. (Frith, Sands A: Co.). 

H. S. Cuuningham, EkScp, Advocate-General, Madras. 

John Pender, Esq., M.P., EaHtern Telegraph Co, 

Samuel Morley Esq., M.P. (J. and R, Morley). 

Charles Teede, Esq. (Teede k Bishop). 

Mr. Alderman Sidney. 

P. Macfayden Esq., Madras (Arbuthnot k Co.). 

G. Parbury, Esq. (Me.ssrs. W. Thacker k Co.). 

Mr. Alderman and Sheriff Hadley. 

Thomas Gray, Esq. 

J. H. Crossnian, Esq., J.P. 

T. J. Reeves, Esq. (Dent, Palinn- k Co.). 

C. B. Dowdon, Esq. 

Arthur T. Hewitt, Esq. 

George Arbuthnot, Esq. 

George Smith, Esq. (Smith, Elder k Co.). 

J. N. Bullen, Esq. 

Alderman Sir W. A, Rose. 

Alderman SirR. W. Carden. 

F. W. Heilgers, Esq. 

General Sir Henry W. Norman, K.C.B. 

W. R. Arbuthnot, Esq. 

W. Mackinnon, Esq. 

H. S. King, Esq., J.P. 

lion. Secretiwi/, 

William J. Soulsby, Esq., Private Secretary to the Lord Mayor. 


G. J. W. Winzar Esjq. 


Mon. CmhuT* 


Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Co., Lombard Street. 
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APPENDIX E. 

SOIJTIIEEN INDIA’S GRATITUDE. 

(^Fpom the Madras Tlmes^ January 29.) 

The good people of Madras will have to carry their memories very 
far back to recollect an otxja.sion when a public meeting held in the 
Banqueting Hall was so numerously attended, so infiiientially repre¬ 
sented, and accompanied by so much enthusiasm as that which took 
place last ev^ening for the purpose of adopting resolutions conveying, 
on behalf of the people of Sijuthern Ijidia, an expression of heartfelt 
gratitude for the syi.npatli,y and suppoif nobly and generously accorded 
them by the people of Great Bidtain, her Colonies and India, in relief 
of the distress caused by the famine which has overshadowed the land 
throughout the last eighhjen months. The meeting of yesterday 
evening was not only an assemhlage of the people of Madras, but (if 
the inhabitants of the wliole of Southern India, the latter being re¬ 
presented by delegates from most of the districts which Iiad felt the 
severity of the famine ; and another charjacteristic and highly interest¬ 
ing feriture of the occasion was the pleasing fact that the hall was 
graced by the presence of a large number of ladies, the gentle influence 
of several of whom had in no small way heliied in mitigating the 
S( 5 verity caused by the period of scarcity. His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham and Chandos received the delegates of the famine com¬ 
mittees of the districts of Southern India and the province of Mysore 
at Government House, where they wore introduced to his Grace, and, 
accompanied by them, came to the Banqueting Hall precisely at half- 
past four o'clock. The hall at this moment pre.sente(l an animated 
and interesting spectacle. It was crowded almost to overflowing, .‘ind 
the assemhlage represented members of every section of the public. 
On the dais were accommodated his Grace the Chairman, the Ladies 
Grenville, the Members of Council, the several spi'akers, and the 
delegates from the District Committees, including the liajah of Yeii- 
cataghorry, and Mr. Seshia Biistri, C.S.I. Among others pre¬ 

sent on the occasion were Lady Robinson, the Honourable I). F. 
Carmichael, Miss Carmichael, Colonel Michael, C.S.I., Mr. Tarrant, 
Mrs. Tarrant, the Rev. C. H. Dean, Mrs. Dean, Mrs. Digby, Mr. 
Thoruliill, G.S.I., Mr. Ballard, Colonel Weldon, Mr. Campbell, the 
Honourable V. Raiiiiengar, C.S.I., Mr. Srinivasa Ihjw, Mr. Run- 
ganadha Mudaliyar, Mr. Mahomed Yusuf Saib, and many others. 
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Mr. W. W, Munsie, tb.e Sheriff, read the following notice conven¬ 
ing the meeting: 

* We, the nndersignecl inhabitants of Madras, request that yoa will 
be so good as to convene a Public Meeting at the Banqueting Hall, 
on Monday, January 28, at 4.30 p.m., for the purpose of expressing 
the gratitude of the people of Southern India for the sympathy 
and liberality exhibited towai'da the himine-stricken population 
of India by their fellow-subjects in all parts of the British domixiions. 


We have the honoiu* to be, Sir, your obedient Servants, 
(Signed) 


C. A. Ainslie. 

J. W. Mellis. 

V. Krishnama Ghariar. , 

J. Cramp. 

C. Y. Oiinniah Chetty. 

G. Coopoosawmy Naidti. 

L. E. Burrows. 

J. H. Taylor. 

Robert B. Elwin. 

Wm. Digby. 

H. R. P' Carter. 

P. Strinivasa Row. 

P. Yiziarungum MndaHyar. 
Mohhleen Sheriff Khan Bahadur, 

W. Walker. 

Predeiick T. Atkins.’ 


C., R. Drury. 
Robert Stephenson. 


T. Ed. Praiick. 

II. R. Dawson. 

Y. Yencatahramiab. 
Mahomed Yusuf. 

J, Higginbotham. 

S. Pennelly. 

J. G. Coleman. 

G. Bidie, M.B. 

Robei-t Orr. 

T. Rainachencba Row . 
T. Weldon. 


J. Colgan. 

Alimed Moliideen Khan Bahadur. 
C. A. Lawson. 


Mr. Munsie added that the meeting was held in pursuance of the 
above notice. 

His Grace the Chaibman said :—‘ The notice tlie Sheriff has read 
explains folly tlie cause of the present meeting—to thank the people 
of England, of the Colonies, to thank all pvarts of the British Empire 
for the aid which was so promptly and bo liberally afforded to 
Southern India in her hour of distress. That dark cloud of famine 
w'liich lias so long overshadowed KSouthei'n India has broken and is 
dispersed. Much distress has been relieved, the condition of the 
people is vastly improved, and although in many distiicts yet there 
are still recnn’ences of distress, shadows of clouds still undivspersed 
passing ovei*, yet all the returns show from month to month that 
distress even in those districts is lightening, that the worst is passed, 
and that we may look forward to being relieved from the anxiety 
under which we have so long lived, we may look to that being very 
speedily and entirely dispersed. Although the famine is passed, yet, 
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as I said, much distresKS still remains, and good work remains to 
be done with that remaining portion of the fund so liberally and 
muni^cently afforded by England's charity. Those who are address¬ 
ing you to-day, having taken an active part in the various districtB 
in the distribution of the fund, know well how great was the distress 
they had to meet, how vast would have been the calamity if that help 
had not been afforded to us throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. Those purposes which I ventured to shadow forth at the meet¬ 
ing in August, as piuposes which needed a large and liberal charity 
to meet, to relieve those distresses that could not be brought under or 
mot by Grovernment organiBation or rule, have been found not loss 
than T anticipated they would be found, inquiring the aid of the lar,p 
funds which have been gi ven to this country for the purpose. I will 
not detain the meeting with any details. Many in this room know 
far better almost than Government the details of the distress which 
they had to deal with in their towns and in their villages, and I will 
not detain you longer than to call upon the Honoraiy Secretary, Mi, 
Digby, to read a statement of the operations oi the committee. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Digby said that five and a-half months ago, when the appeal 
went to England from that hall, the meeting which sent it was, neces¬ 
sarily, composed entirely of the citizens of Madras. There was not 
time to make it other than a town's meeting. On the present occa¬ 
sion, the meeting was representative of the whole Presidency, indeed 
of Southern India generally, for not only were there representatives 
present from the various local committees, but also a deputation from 
Mysore. Some local committees could not send delegates, but instead 
had written expressing their gi*atitudo. He held in his hand a list of 
delegates and letters from committees. He w ould not read them to 
the meeting, but the document would be handed to the press lor publi¬ 
cation. One or two letters, however*, might be cited. After cpioting 
two or three of the letters, the following document was laid on the 
table:— 


List of Delegates and Letters from Local Committees attending the 
Public Meeting on Jamiary 28, 

AdonL —Ho memliers able to attend, owing to business and other 
engagements. Mr. Byramjee, Honorary Secretary, writes The 
committee here humhly request the general committee to excuse 
them for their non-athmdance, and at the same time beg leave to ex¬ 
press many thanks for the kindness shown by the British public 
towards their poor fellow-subjects of this country in their time of 
distress,’ 



Arme .—lyaloo Naidu ; Akiland .Aiyai\ 


Bellary. —Artlim* Huson, Esq.; Eev. E. I^ewis; M. Abraham, 
Esq,; A. Sabapathy Mudaliyar, ; Ciistoori Clietty, Esq., aSd A. 
Sadasiva Pillal. 

Ohinglepit {mid Saidaj^et) Central CommitteM.' —Mr. Barlow- 
writes :—‘ I gi'eatly regret that my I'eveniie ariungements will, pro¬ 
bably, make it impossible for me to attend, as I am at present work¬ 
ing away from any line of railway, for as collector—even more than 
as president of the >Saidapet committee—-I shonld have wished to 
* express my thanks for British, relief, especially as regards the allot¬ 
ments for agriculturists, which have enabled large numbers of petty 
holdei's to recommence cultivation, after eighteen, months of famine, 
witli something like a good heart.' 

Saidapet sends the following gentlemen :—George Duncan, Esq.; 
A. M. Jones, Esq.; V. Kagava Oharlu, Esq. 

Chingleput. —0. N. Overbury, Esq.; C. Soondarum Mudaliyar ; 
N. Bamakistna Aiyer; M. Coopoosawmy Naidu; P. Thavagaram 
Pillai; P. Strinivassa Aiyengar. 

Chitoor .—Thomas Stracey, Esq.; V. Soondra Aiyer; T. S. Kara- 
singa Eao. 

Coimbatore .—No members able to attend, owing to business 
engagements. 

Cuddalore. —O. B. Irvine, Esq. ; Vencoba Cbarriar; Eajarutna 
Mudaliyar, and Sadasiva Pillay. 

JJindiguL —We are reminded that this is the date for your great 
public meeting at Madras, for the piiipose of expressing the gi’atitude 
of the people of Southern India for the veiy kind and mimiticent 
assistance they have received from kind friends in England in this 
time of famine and distress. We regict that our committee cannot be 
icpreseiited at this meeting, in the object of which we feel so liearty 
a sympathy. But they desire me to express for them their own grati¬ 
tude, and that of the thousands and ton thousands in this district 
whose sufferings have been relieved by this most timely assistance. 
Words fail us in the attempt to express our appreciation of the kind¬ 
ness and love which have prompted this princely gift. It is hard to 
got an expression of feeling from this people, but they are not wdiolly 
insensible. This kindness astonishes them now, but for years to come 
it will be a lesson which cannot be lost upon tliem. 

Dindigul .—The Bey. Louis St. Cyr, writing on Jaxiuary 24, 
says, ‘Indeed England has given to the world the most splendid 
example of charity and generosity in the way she came to the assist¬ 
ance of the fainine-stricken people in the Presidency of Madras. May 
God reward and bless her ai? she deserves ! I associate myself most 
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cordially witli tlie public meeting which is to be held in Madra.s the 
28fch instant, being unable to be preHent on the occasion/ 

E^'ode .—'(Jhinnainahi Govindoo ; Gopa.ulasainy NTaidu ; .Abilul 
Kader Saib. 

imi Kanal—The l^v. J. T. Noyes, Honorary ‘ Becretary, writes : 
—‘ I am very glad to hear that there is to be a meeting in the 
Banqueting Hall to express thanks. Nothing could bo more appro¬ 
priate. It would givo us gi'oat pleasure to attend. But I cannot, 
and I do not think any of our members can attend, unless Mr. Turner 
will go.’ 

Kurnool, —Feared no one can attend unless Mr. L ithani, on his 
return from Coconado. 

Omjole. —Bev. J. E. Loughridgo. 

Fulney. —The Honorary Seoretaiy (Mr. Oliandler) writes :— 
‘ We received your telegram in regard to the public meeting to be 
held on the 28th instant, and at our meeting held on Saturday last, 
as no one volunteered to go, we decided to send an united expression 
of our thanks, which you will receive in a day or two.’ 

‘ Read and recorded telegram from Honorary Seci'etary, relief 
committee, Madras, requesting to know if any of the members of 
the Pulney relief committee would attend tlie meeting to be held 
at Madras on the 28th, for the purpose of drawing up an address 
thanking the people of England for their generous benefactions. 

‘ Resolved,—That the Honorary Secretary be requested to inlorm 
the Madras committee tliat the ineinl)erB of this committee seA'ei’ally 
and jointly i‘egret their inability to attend the meeting in (piestion. 

‘ Resolved also,—That an addi'ess be di'awn up in the name of the 
people of Pulney taluk, thanldng tlie people of England lor their 
liberal charity in the time of great distress, and that the siime be 
forwarded to tlie Madras committee for transmission to the promoters 
of the Mansion Plouae fund.’ 


Pulne^s January 2(5, ]87S. 

Youi telegram in regard to the public me eting, to be held on the 
28tli, was received and read at the hist meeting of our committee. 
No one has the leisure to accept the kind invitation. But though 
prevented by circumstances from being present in person, wo must 
not hiil to forward to you, and through you to the donors of the 
Mansion House fund, our sincere and most hem'ty thanks lor the 
timely aid they have sent to the thousands of sorely distressed people 
of this taluk. 
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We thank yon in behalf of more tlian two thousand landholders 
■who have been able by your aid to bring their fields under culti¬ 
vation during the recent i*ains, though in veiy many instancesj they 
had been compelled to consume their seed grain, using their fanning 
utensils for fuel, and selling their ploughing cattle to keep themselves 
alive. 

We thank you in behalf of the 12,000 poor, whom the pressure of 
famine and the severity of the rainy season had left roofless, and who 
are now able to secure some shelter. 

We thank you on ])ehalf of more than 4,000 persons, most of 
them women, who could almost litei’ally say, ^ We were naked and 
you have clothed us/ 

We tlnmk you in behalf of the little children, many of whom 
would have been in their graves but for the 16,000 meals of good 
wholesome food they have taken in our day nurseiy. 

We thank you in behalf of more than 2,000 men, women, and 
children, who hfive been able to prolong their lives with the pittance 
given in tJie weekly -xnoney dole. And again we thank you in behalf 
of the 120 children of our orphanage who are thrown entiiely upon 
our care. And we pray that the blessing of Him who is the God of 
the widows and of the fatherless children, and who has said, ‘ Inas¬ 
much as ye have done it unto one of the least of tlicse ye have done it 
unto Mo,’ may rest upon you, and abundantly rewtird you for your 
liberal, timely, and highly appreciated benefactions. 

Eamipett,---!!, W. Bliss, Esq., B.A.; 11. M. Scudder, Esq.,M.D. 

Tripator^—'T, Misquita, Esq., District Muneif: Mr. Leonard, 
Police Inspector : M. E. Ey. Ananthram Aiyer; Annamaly Chettiar; 
Subha Eow; Mr. 0. Soondriun, Evangelist, L.M.8. 

Tinnevelly. —Telegram, ‘Our members regret cannot attend 
meeting.’ 

Madura, —Ho member can athmd from any of the committees in 
this district, but Mr. Lee-Warner, G.S., writes, ‘If it can be done by 
the president, on behalf of the whole area of country over which this 
grateful gift has been, and is being distributed, as president of the 
Bamnad relief committee, I venture to express the heartfelt thanks 
of the people of this CvState.’ 

The secretary of Madura committee "v^rites :—‘ I am desii*ed to 
acknowledge the receipt through the collector of your telegram, dated 
16th instant, to the president of this committee, and in reply to 
inform you that the committee mucli regret that they m'e unable to 
send any of tlieir members to represent them on this interesting occasion; 
all find their time fully occupied ; and that tlieir official and firivate 
avc cations will not just now allow leisure for a visit to Madras. I 
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am at the same time to expi'oss the eomaiittee’s grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments of the ready and liberal consideratioii which the general coin- 
mittec" ha.R idready given to theb representation, and to assure yon 
that, though unable to be present, they and this whole district will 
echo from the bottom of their hearts the resolutions in which your 
gi'atitude for the generous sympathy of the English people may find 
expression/ 

TvnAivmmm. —Rev* W. H, Wyckoff. 

Trichinopoly.—A, Seshia Sastri, Esq., O.S.I.; Periasami Muda- 
liyar; Syed Khan Saib. 

Vellore, —Rev. J. Sen elder, M.D. 

Salem.--~PyBY. G. 0. Kewport; Dr. R. K. Manikura Mudaliyar. 

Cuddapali ,-—This committee regrets that none of their members 
will be able to attend the public meeting at Madra.s, and therefore re¬ 
solves that Messrs. N. Appa Row, C. Ghengal Row, R. Raghavandra 
Row, T. N. Siibba Reddy, Gouae Sahib, and HuBsaiu Saib be re¬ 
quested to form a sub-committee, to draw up a note of thfxnks in 
Tolugu, to be forwarded to the general committee, Madras. 


Tramlaiion of Tel/ugu Note, 

To the General Committee of the Mansion House Pund, Madras. 

Gentlemen,—are much rejoiced at the notice sent to us by the 
Committeeof the Mansion Housefund, infonning us that a meeting will 
be held on the 28th of this month at Madras, to convey thanks to the 
most exalted Englishmen who have lilxirally contributed funds towards 
the maintenance of the sufferers from the famine. \Ye are all desirous to 
attend the meeting, but regret very much tliat our biisinoss engage¬ 
ments and other circumstances will not permit us to do so. The 
country has suffered severely from a great famine for nearly two years, 
but the fimds liberally contributed by the British nation liave greatly 
helped the poor in procuring food, clothing, seed grain, and cattle, 
and in relieving the sick and the emaciated. We, therefore, on behalf 
of oi\r brotliren who have benefited by the relief fund, beg that our 
rno.st grjitefid and heaitfelt thanks be conveyed to the siibscriters to 
the Mansion. House fund. 

(Signed) NT. Appa Row. 

C. ClTENGAL Row. 

R. Raghayandra Row, 

T. N. Subba Row. 

G. Gouse Sahib. 
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Tcmjore, —A. Seslua Sastri, Esq., C.S.I. Tho president, writes :— 
^ You will have received a message that Mr. Beshia S#istri will represent 
the Tanjore commit tee ; though we are in such excellent hands, wb must 
still regi’('t that it is iinpossilde that any member of our comn\ittee can 
be present on Monday. Mr. Subralimanya Ayyar, who w ill repre¬ 
sent Tanjore, is in such poor health, I regret to say, that ho feels 
unequal to the journey. The vice-president (the sub-judge) and 
myself are kept here by our heavy official work ; other-members of 
the committee have not quite finished their circles, or do not know 
English. I much regret this, but trust that you will kindly explain, 
if necessary, how matters stand. Allow me, pei'sonally, to thank 
you for the ready answers you liave always sent to my lettei’S and 


(Telegram from the Bishop of Goimhatore »)—Unexpectedly pre¬ 
vented from attending meeting. Bishop, clergy, congixgation thank 
generous English people. 

Bishop Fennelly wrote :—* The Yicar Apostolic of Pondiclierry, 
who regrets his inability to attend the meeting this evening, desires 
me to assure you that he and his clergy and congregations unite 
with the meeting in tho expressions of heiU'tfelb gratitude for the 
sympathy and assistance accorded by the people of Great Britain and 
other countries to the famine sufierei's in Southern India.’ 

Mr, Digby continued by saying: I have the honour on behalf of 
the general committee to lay the following statement before the 
mcKvting:— 

On August 4, a meeting was lield in this Indl to make an apipeal 
to English charity on Ijehalf of the famine-stricken people of India, to 
render such aid as it was beyond the province of G overnmerit to give, 
A committeo of gentlemen wtis appointed, from wdioin, two days 
after, an executive committee wfus chosen; an append was piepared 
by this committee to be sent to England and elsewhere. By the 
executive committee tho work of diKstribution has mainly been 
Ciirried out. 


The Lord Mayor of London, Alderman Sir Thomas White, at 
once organised a committee and opened a subscription list at the 
Mansion House; meanwhile, the municipal bodies in Gx'eat Britain 
were communicated with. Separate funds w ere opened in Lanc«asliire, 
Bhickburn, Bradford, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Greenock. In counse 
of time the movement spread, and, eitlier dii*ectly to the committee at 
Madras, or through the Mansion House, from all parts of the British 
dominions, from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Jamaica, and other 
West India. Islands, Britisli Guiana, Mauritius, Ceylon, Gibraltar, 
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Hongl'ong, tlie Stmits Settlements, from Englisli i*esidentB in con¬ 
tinental cities, Bengal and Burimi—contributions flowed in, until, in 
ISroveml)er, the committee felt tlieniKselves in a position to say that the 
fund might bo closed, as they had as much as they would be able to 
disbiu’se. As soon as English feeling had been aroused, money flovv^ed 
ill very liberally, for two oi" three) weeks; at the Mansion Itouse alone, 
10,000^. per diem was received. In the eailier days of the fund large 
sums, such fis 500//. from the Queen Empress, 500 guineas from the 
Prince of Wales, 100/. from the Princess of Wales, several donations 
of 1,000/. eachfi-omtho Bank of England and City houses were chiefly 
received, but later on, the large stream of charity was maxle up of 
multitudinous sums, chiefly collections from workmen, schools, 
churches and chapels. All sects and creeds contributed, and the 
money has been equally disbursed, irrespective of caste or creed. It 
is impossible to estimate the number of persons contributing to the 
fund, hut, bearing in mind the small sums which characterised con¬ 
gregational and similar collections, the total must represent .several 
millions of individuals. An analysis of the Mansion House list, the 
only one received in entirety, has not yet been made—there has not 
been time for this; but when it is done, it is believed that more than 
half, probably a good deal more, of the sum of 500,000/. sterling, will- 
be found to have been contilbuted in amounLs of 5/. and less. The 
sums received and promised A’om particular sources are as follows :—- 


£ 

Mansion House, London and Bradford .... 6(K),000 

Lancashire ..75,1),>2 

Edinburgh. 20,000 

Glasgow.7,637 

Greenock.1,840 

Australia and New Zealand. 100,000 

Other colonies (Mauritins, Hongkong, British Guiana, 

&c.).6,400 

India generally (Madras included) . . . . 20,000 


731,209 


Besides this a special fund was raised in the county of Buckingham, 
which has l)een entrusted specially to his Excellency the Governor, as 
Lord Lieutenant of that county. 

Wliilst the sum total of receipts at this stage (the various fimcls 
having closed) can be given with tolerable accuracy, only an approxi¬ 
mate analysis can be prepared of expenditure \o the end of the year. 
Although some committees ai^e closing operations, none have yet 
actually ceased^to give relief. As is well known, considerable difficulty 
was experienced in the months of August and September in obtaining 
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eilicient distributing tbrou^liout tlie Mofussil, but these were 

simnounted, partly owing to the services of Government ofhcials being 
made available, and also to the success which attended the eliryrts of 
delegates sent by the executive to organise comniitteea. Including 
focal, sub, and taluk committees and individual agencies, more than 
150 bodies were in existence in Novemhei”, and over one thousand 
Europeans, Eurasians, and native gentlemen have been engaged in the 
work of relief. Their la hours have been unreuiitting and most zealous, 
and the thanks of this meeting and of the English subscribers are 
due for their labcyur bestowed and energy expended by them. Among 
the most valued agents of the committee have been the missionaries 
of all creeds, who have been, in many cases, the only available means 
by which the suffering could be reached. In some cases several 
months have been devoted exclusively to this work, and missionary 
agents have lived for weeks together among the people, travelling 
from village to village, personally enquiring into cases of distress, and 
relieving wants with their own hands. This, in fact, has been a 
characteristic of all the committees, and it is but just to remark that 
the magnificent money gift has been worthily equalled by unselfish 
hard work on the part of distributors of the fund. The money has 
been disbursed as follows:— 

To Madi'as city, for support and clothing, 1,69,000 rs. Many doles 
were given to caste and Gosha people who could not avail themselves 
of Goverament relief, and for partial aid to othei’s not wholly destitute, 
in numbers vaiying from 5,940 on August 18 to 19,126 on KovemW 
12, the numbers decreasing a few thousimds subsequently, until they 
are now 12,154 adults and 4,072 children. Cloths to these were 
given at a cost of 23,790 rs. The need for this aid still continues, 
rice being still as high as 4 measures per rupee, each measure being 
about 3 lbs. in weight, about two and a-half times its nominal rate. 
This relief was disbursed by nine divisional committees, superintended 
by the town central committee. 

The disti-ict distributions are as follows :— 


North Arcot 
South Arcot 
Bellaiy . 
Chingleput 
Coimbatore 
Cuddapah 
Kistna . 
Kiimool 


6,50,160 

2,61,650 

6,7.3,000 

4,25,000 

4,66,820 

3,56,000 

23,730 

3,29,000 


Madras, for Day Nurseries, Orphanages, Friend-in- 


Need Societj^ and Town Belief, &c.. 
Madura. 
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Malabar. 

Bs. 

NeilghoiTy Hills . , . . 

13,,386 

«NeUore ... . . 

. 4,49,159 

Salem ... . . , 

. , . 6.29,660 

qUunevelly . 

. 1,80,000 

Trichinopoly and Tanjore , 

, 3,63,900 

Travaucore. 

6,000 

Vizagapatam. 

2,000 


In addition to the above, and minor sums, 16^ lakhs have been 
sent to Mysore, and 80,000 rs. to Bombay, and some to Central India. 

At present particulars from these places wliich have been promised 
have not been received, and it is difficult to say how many persons 
hfive received relief and in what foim. As re^f^ards our own com¬ 
mittees we can give an approximate idea of what had been done with 
the money sent to them piior to the end of the year, but in quoting 
the following figures it must be remembered they are gi’eatly within 
tlie mark, and founded on as yet incomplete examination of the 
voluminous returns received. 

Relief has been aifoi’ded under seven heads, and to the number of 
people mentioned, viz. (the figures for Madras being alre<ady given, 
are not repeated here) 


Rs, 

Food, money doles, out-door relief, &-c., namely. . 10,00,000 

Oiphanages (about).10,000 

Day Nurseries . 76,000 

Clothing.1,14,413 

Houses repaired or rebuilt.31,824 

Agriculturists helped with seed grain, bullocks, &c. . 1,39,650 

Miscellaneous charity.. . 17,936 


Under the last heading is included substiintial help to weavers and 
similar classes, who have been helped tb redeem their looms, and to 
commence work. This, however, has only been done in an incidental 
way. Testimony from all quarters is unanimous as to the great good 
which has Ih^en done by the relief funds, and though here and there 
cases of peculation have been repoRed, compared with the vast sums 
disbursed they were exceedingly few. Close pemonal attention on the 
part of individual members of committees has alone secured this 
result. 

An interim balance sheet made up at the end of the year shows 
the cost of managing the fund to that date. From this it appears 
that the total expenditure in the central office, including telegrams 
(the largest item), printing, tkc., was rs. 25,315-13-9. The details are 
as follows:— 
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Postages ..... 

PrintiDg (maps included) . . 

Establishment. 

Office furnitiiTe, stationery.^ telegrams, Scg. 
Charges on specie, remittance and bill stamps . 
Honorarium and travelling expenses to dele¬ 
gates . . . 


R.S. n. p. 

1,024 16 6 
3,062 7 0 
842 8 O’ 
10,7.14 4 6 
2,381 10 9 


6,800 0 0 


Total 

Grants iind allotments to date, as per weekly 


24,415 13 9 


statements 


. 64,47,693 0 0 


To balance 
Grand total 


64,72,108 13 9 
. 10,32,276 5 7 


. 76,04,386 3 4 


Assuming that when all the remittances are received and brought 
to account the sum will amount to more than 80,00,000 rs., and taking 
into consideration the expenses of all the local and sub-committees, 
the executive liope to he able to show working charges of less than 
one per cent, upon the sum entrusted to them. If this can be 
accomplished, subscribers will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
their generous donations have been disbursed with the minimum of 
attendant expenditure. 

As has been already remarked, this is but an intermi statement. 
When, happily, the time shall come that no further need for its efforts 
exists, the general committee will he prepai-ed'to render a full account 
of their stewardship, and trust it will be fo\md that they have wisely 
disbursed the large sums which were committed to their charge to 
alleviate the misery of their fellow-subjects in this land. 

[The following facts from the honorary secretary, general com¬ 
mittee, .Friend-in-Need Society, were forwarded, for inclusion in tlie 
statement given above :— 

As requested by the Friend-in-Need Society special relief commit¬ 
tee, I annex certain items of information which you might perhaps 
deem proper to mention at the public meeting on Monday, 

862 persons of the more respectable class of Eimopeans and East 
Indians, who felt the pressure of the famine, but could not he 
expected to go to the feeding houses, were assisted with money doles 
ranging from 3 to 10 rs., according to circumstances. 

Of the pensioneis of the society who did not attend the feeding 
depots, there were 12 with families who received r. 1-8 each per 
raensem, and 73 without families on 1 r. 

The average number fed daily was:— 


Adults 

Children 


. 1,978 
. 260 
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Tliose were furtker assisted pecuniarily—tliose with families r. 1-8 
each, and without families 1 r. per mensem. 

Chxthing was also distributed at the setting in of the cold season 
to those receiving food, and to the society's pensioners with thoir 
families. The number clothed was 


Men . 
Women 
Boys . 
(hiis, 


757 

1,014 

290 

283] 


Mr. A. Sesuia Sastri, C.B.I., proposed the first xnsolubion, which 


was 


^Ihat this meeting desires to convey, on behalf of the people of 
Boiithein India, an expression of heartfelt gi*atittide for the sympathy 
and support bo nobly and generously accorded them by the people of 
Gri’eab Britain, her Colonies, and India, in relief of the distress caused 
by the famine which has overshadowed the land throughout the last 
eighteen months.' 

In moving the resolution, Mr, Beshia Sastri spoke as follows :— 

Paniines are not new to tlie world, especially to tropical countries 
and countries bordering on the tropics, oiily theii* occuiTence at long 
intervals renders them unfamiliar to tis. Pamine and flood, pestilence 
and plague, storms and storm-waves, have been from earliest times 
phenomena iv^garded as signs of Divine wrath, hecanse their appear¬ 
ance is sudden, their effects ai^e temble, their causes are mysterious, 
and the course of theii* destruction swift and irresistible. And it i>s 
a strange fact that countries reputed as the gi*anan’es of the world 
have not been spared from famines ; for the earliest ftimine, for which 
wo have the authority of sacred history, as we all may be reminded, 
was that w^bich occun*ed in Egypt diming the reign of the Pharaohs, 
and in which Joseph, the wise and discreet oliicer, played so con¬ 
spicuous a part, and who, warned lieforehand, ^gathered com as the 
sand of the sea very much, until he left numbering-—for it was without 
nuinbei’. India has been the scene of many famines——some of them, 
if tradition may be relied on, of 12 years' duration—and not a few 
have been experienced in our own Presidency. They were, however, 
local, confined to one or two. tracts at & time, where they have left to 
this day indelilde marks of the destruction caused in the shape of 
whole villages depopulated and now overgrown with jimgle, as may 
be met with notably in the upland taluks of tlie late Masulipatam 
and Giintoor districts. Whole colonies of people driven by former 
famines may 1x3 met with in the present day, scattered and settled far 
away from their homes. Thus a colony of Tamil Brahmins driven 
from Tanjore have been settled for centuries in the Goclavery delta; 
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several colonies of Tehigu Brahiiims driven by famiuen with which 
their country vras visited oftener tlran others, have settled themselves 
in Southern Tamil districts. Colonies from Madura have b en for 
centurieB settled in 'liinjore. .A.gaiB., several successive waves of 
tamiiie emigrants from the ancient Faxidian Kingdom (Madura and 
Tinnevelly) may he traced, at this day, settled on the favoured Mala¬ 
bar coast, wiiere famines are unknown ; and, in our time, we have had 
the Orissa famine, the Ganjain famine, and the Bengal famine, none 
of which, however—thanks to the Government under which we live, 
and to modem commei’ce—ImvS displaced and permanently scattered 
the population from their homes. But so far as could be judged 
without historic data, and at tins distance of time, no fonuer famine 
appears to have been so wide-spi’ead and to have threatened the siinul- 
taneous annihilation of such a large portion of the population as the 
jjresent one, out of which, let us trust, we are just emerging, under the 
mercy of God. So fresh must be tlie occurrences connected with the 
present famine in tlie memory of those assembled here, that I must 
not take up their time with reciting them. The failure of the early 
rains in 1876 was so serioTis and the loss of crops so great, tliat a 
great scarcity of food, indicated by iiigh prices, was the first feature 
which presented itself. But, accustomed to high prices, year after year, 
for a series of years, our minds were unpr*epared for an appi'oaching 
famine, and it was not till the utter failure of the noi/th-east monsoon 
(INovember 1876) that we realised our dangerous position and stood 
face to face with a famine \vhich tlireatened to be oxtraordinaiy 
in magnitude and severity. The lives of a population of 18 millions 
(180 lakhs) in 11 out of the 20 districts of this Presidency, of three 
millions in Mysore, and of many millions within the limits of the 
Bombay Presidency were in jeopardy. It was not easy to tell what 
.food there was in the country. It was consequently impossible to say 
how much wUxS required from without to supply the dchciency, Tlie 
local Goveniment, however, doubled and redoubled its efforts in every 
direction. Ilelief works were planned and multiplied to enable the 
able-bodied poor to earn a subsistence. Ilelief camps were oj)oned 
at convenient centres for the preservation, by actual feeding, of the 
lives of those who were too weak, by age or sickness, to work and 
earn their bioad. A system of relief by village money doles was also 
afterwards resoited to, to save from death the aged and infirm still 
left at home. But on the subiciency and rapidity of the supply of 
food, from abroad or from available local markets, and on the proximity 
, to the scenes of actual distress to which it was possible to convey that 
food, depended the safety of millions. This neces.sity fully recog¬ 
nised, no exertions were spared (and we idl know how much we are 
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indebted to the personal exei/bions of his Grace the Governor in tln«, 
among other directions) to expedite and facilitate the supply of food, and 
the ca^ying'-power of the raihvay was tried to the utmost possible limit, 
while the ocean-boi'no trade prov^ed fully cxpial to the emergency The 
Government ol India, on their | )art, lost no time and spared no pains to 
help, combine, and concentrate all available cmiying-power in the Em¬ 
pire. Some idea of the stupendous character of the operations which 
taxed the minds of our rulers may be fonned by noting a few facts. 
I j million tons of food-grains, valued roughly at 22^ crores of rupees, 
sufficient at a low calculation to support millions, 75 lakhs of 
people, for 12 months, were canted by the railway into the Presideney 
and Mysore. The IBtate famine expenditure may be taken at four 
crores, to which one crore for Mysore, and another croiB pi'ovided by 
the English and Indian charity, being added, we liave a total oxpen- 
ditii ro of six crores. The support of a mill ion of population cost 
roiTghly crores of rupees. The six crores of money spent must 
have saved 21 millionB of people. The highest niiniber on relief (in 
Septeniber 1877) was a little over two millions (21 lakhs), and five 
millions of peojjlo must have also absolutely pjerished, even if they 
had the money, if they had not the food brought to them by the ocean 
and thc‘. railways. Or, in other words, 7i millions (75 lakhs of people), 
<X[uivalerit to 35 per cent, of the population of the famine district, 
must ha,ve inevitably perished, but for the presence of a miglity 
coinmei'ce, a gigantic carrier in the railway, arid a powerful and 
humane Government which would not count the cost in sa ving people 
from deahh by stfU’vation. At this period of the year, December 1876 
to April 1877, no other field for tlio employment of able-bodied labour 
was open than public works. The cyclonic rains in Apnl, May, and 
June 1877, which tempted many to plough and bow, proved delusive 
’—for the results of that cultivation were, as we all know, disastrous 
—and people were again thrown back on the hands of the State—on 
public works, and on feeding camps. The fiailui’o of another south¬ 
west monsoon thus added a sad gloom to the already deplorable aspect 
of affairs, The money of the Exchequer wa^ w’ell-nigh exliausted, 
and borrowed money wa.s iiinniiig out at the rate of 50 lakhs per 
mensem. But in spite of the uni'emitting supply of food the con¬ 
dition of the distressed peojvle was growing woi'se and worse, and as 
one rainless day succeeded another, and piicjes were lising with imre- 
lentiiig steadiness, hope was vanishing and diunb resign.ation to an 
inevitable fate was taking its place. The actual condition of the 
people at this time, and indeed for several months past, was one of 
sore distress. Ite worst featiues were, the high prices which still 
kept food inaccessible to many ; there wa# no water to drink, no fodder 
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foi' the cattle; the cattle indeed had been let loose in hundreds and 
tliouse nds; the aged and yomig were sitccumbiiig in large nnmhers to 
starvation and to disease generated by the famine; tlie thatch <ibn the 
roof of the hnts had been taken off to feed the cattle. People in 
thousands, nay hund.v’eds of thousands, abandoned their homes and 
lands to earn, a precarious subsistence on public woi’ks, or for a scanty 
meal in tlie feeding camps, still wearing the very clothes, now reduced 
to the last rags, in Avhich they had left tlieir homes, the females laden 
with baskets on tlieir heads, containing pots and cocoa-nubshell spoons, 
their all in the world—and the nuxles, laden with their children, now 
so starved as to l>e ^ spectres unto their own parents/ Some lived on 
roots, leaves, on the seed of the grass, on the bark of trees; others on 
the plantain root and on the plantfiin stem, and even on the tender 
stalk of the screw-pine; others again found a meal on the lierries of 
the prickly-pear, on tamarind set 3 ds, on the fruit of the banian and the 
fig; while others, in the vicinity of forests, lived for w(^ks on the 
seo<l of the bamboo, and it was not rare to .find children kept alive on 
hi-au ! The distress was noc confined to the agriculturists. The poor 
among all other industrial classes, and notably among them the 
weavers, suffered distress even more severe, because loss accustomed 
to. The curse of famine indeed tlmm.tened to ^consume the land. 
Ejiin still held off, and affairs became more grave than ever. At this 
juncture the Viceroy visited some tracts of the famine country. 
More public works and more agency to work thorn, more feeding 
ca.mps and more agency to superintend tiiem, were devised and brought 
to tedl o.n the alleviation of diati'ess. At about this time (end of 
August 1877) came symptoms of approaching monsoons, jmcl cast a 
ray of hope on the gloomy picture. Ent what were the helpless 
people to do even if rain came, was tlie question which vexed the 
anxious thoughts of many, and among them his Grace the Governor. 
At the meeting of August 1877, his Grace very truly said, ‘When 
they return to their houses from the relief camps or public woiks they 
will have to go to a roofless house, with not a single culinary vessel 
remaining in it. To i:>i’Ovide clothing, even such scanty clothing 
as this climate necessitates—to enable tlieni to repair their huts—to 
piirchiise new implements to replace those sold for bread—here weie 
needs suiiieient to j ustify a call on public charity.’ It was consequently 
resolved to appoiil to the chaiity of England and her Colonies, and of 
India also. The appeal was made in no faltering voice, or by a 
voice unfamiliar to the English nation. It was at once responded to, 
tiud in a maiinor without parallel even in a country proveibial for the 
munificence of its charities. The results have been just placed before 
us by the honorary seci’etjuy. Tim charity flowed in a continued 
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stt'eam till aiTestecl, when a snm of 82 lakha of nrpoes had been 
reached. The administration of these charity funds was wisely 
entriu-ted to a central committee composed of a mixed agency of 
officials and non-offici<ils, merchants and missionaries^ and Christiana, 
Hindoos, and Miissiilmans, and presided over by the Honourable Sir 
Willitun Eobinson, a gentleman who has spent a life-time iimong us, 
and to whom no corner of our Presidency is unknown, and who is 
familial’ with the condition and wants of evei*y district, and of the 
people of every portion of it. The central committee in its turn 
organised local ccmmittm of elements similarly composed for each 
fxmine district, and they, in their turn, formed sub-local committees, 
equally and even more representative in chai’acter. Individual 
agencies, consisting of ladies and gentlemen, who volunteered their 
services, were also largely employed, and by October 1877 all these 
various agencies, to tlie number of upwards of 120, were at full work 
}ind full of enthusiasm and zeal. The actual detail and modus 
operandi of relief work were wisely (thanks to Mr. Thornhill) left to 
the discretion of the local committees; and at a sufficiently e^irly date 
(thanks to Mr. Ballard) a most useful and practical direction was 
emphatically given for the employment of the larger portion of the 
fund towards helping the agricultural clas8C\s and in forwarding 
agricultural operations, so necess/iry to the I’etum of pi’osperity to the 
commonwealth, for it has been truly said by a well-known poet:— 


Princes and lords may floxirish or may fade, 


A breath can make them as a breath has made, 


But a bold peasantry, their countrjs pride, 
When once destroyed can never be supplied. 


It pleased God at this time (end of August and September) to send 
us rain, and the transtictions of the general cominittce teem in every 
page with testimony, Irorn every diiection, of the immense good and 
the variety of good wliich has been accomplished with the help of 
their money. But though I feel tliat I am unduly taxing the 
patience of ray audience, I cannot refrain from reading a few extr.acts 
from, reports already in the annals of the committee, explaining the 
direct effect of relief operations with the English charity. Mr. 
Webster reports:—‘Our attention has been directed to the condition 
of the better class3s of cultivators, those who, in ordinary years, 
had some small capital and are well-to-do. Many of them are now 
paupers, who prefer to run the chances of dying by inches at home 
rather than seek aid on Government relief works—a kind of assistance 
which they regard with no more favour than a respectable English¬ 
man shows to the w^orkhouso. To people of this class, all Government 
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schemas of relief are and must be practically useless, but the assistance 
•w hich the famine relief committee hits been able to afford has boon 
leceived most thanklnlly, as it has not only enabled, people ib tide 
over the present time of deai-th, but has encouraged them to look 
forward to an early leaping of crops grown on lands that must lia.ve 
remainod waste had there betm no relief funds.’ Mr. Sheristndar 
Futtabhiram .Pillay's report:—‘ Tho rains of September, however, 
have brought the.se people back (from relief works and camps) to their 
fields, and revived tho hopes of others -who still stuck fast to their 
homes and fields, contending against all odds ol' the fiunine, but they 
were without means to plough their fields. They struggled hard, 
mortgaged a portion of their lands, raised a small sum and attempted 
cultivation. But tho means they got were very insufficient; cultiv.a- 
tkm was therefore indifferent, but yet they could not bring themselve.s 
to abindon the young crops for relief woi-lcs again. Nor had they 
the means of eking out a subsistence, except the wild-grown greens 
which tho late rains Inid produced. Their huts -were in ruins and 
afforded them no slieltor. Their cloths were all rags; moat of them 
wore next to nakediie.ss. It was while they were in this miserable 
.stjife that file Miiusion House relief reached them. On the receipt 
of the relief money, which was always paid in a lumi) sum, many 
crowds of lyote wmnt in to purchase seed paddy, seed giain, and 
swid cumbu. Otheis set uliout to patch up their ruined huts, others 
ploughed their waste fields and sowed, or prepared seeds, beds for rice 
cultivation under tanks now full with water. The cloths di.stributod 
were of tho utmost service: the people prized them much. Tlie 
feeling of gratitude of these poor people for the .English charity 
money that came to their help at this crisis cannot adequately lie 
expressed. Another agent of the committee, speaking about the 
distribution of cloths, says that ‘ the females for want of clothinv 
were ashamed to go out to their usual work on the fields, but when 
fhe cloths Avere distnbntod, the next day the fields were alive with 
them. Belief was iieeuliarly se.asoiiablo and valuable to another .sec¬ 
tion of resiiecteddo jieople, the Gosha women, Mussulman, Maliratta, 
and Rajpoot. Tim portion of the duty fell exclusivoly to my lot imd 

Mudaliyar, head of the native community 
of ’H-iclunopoly, who is now here by my .side. Living in secluded 
nooks and comers of a large town, and remote from observation and 
sympathy, these were slowly pa,ssing .away, dragging on a miserable 
existence, and many among whom would surely have fallen victim.s 
to .starvation but for the aid from English cliai-ity which was put into 
their hands with our own at their own doors. I have but one pictiu-e 
more to present from my part of the couutrj', and that is where relief 


fimds wero applied to the relief of a Ifxcly of the highest position, 'vrho 
at the age of 88 found this grim fomii'ie at her door, with sous arid 
witli . iaughtei’S yet unmarried—grandsons and a staff of old hiithful 
servants who, unwilling to abandon their mistress in adversity, still 
clung to her. She was in, the utmost distress, and the sum of 350 rs. 
boiiig put into her hands >)y the deputy collector on behalf of the 
committee, spoke in these words i ‘ Please convey my deep sense of 
their (the English) benevolence, and tell them that I was born the 
offspi'ing of the ruHng nation to be entitled at their hands to this 
lil) 3 ral charity; ’ which is an Oiientfil expression to convey deepest 
grutitude. ^Irat I have been narrating is bat a scanty specimen of 
tho good v/ork which has l^een accomplished, all as labour of love, by 
an agency the like of which never worked before in this huid. The 
total good work done has been simply colossal, and the results have 
been of the happiest kind. This English charity, I again repeat, was 
peculiarly valuable, peeulimdy seasonable, and peculiarly fruitful and 
iiappy in its results, Emopefin and native gentlemen of tho higliest 
position, in the service and out of the service, merchants and sahookars, 
bishops and missionaries of all denominations, and planters and their 
agents all over the B ill-ranges, and in many instances, ladies of the 
highest station in life (all honour to the Hononrahle Mrs. Carmichael 
among others) wlio adopted a.s their own tho orphans, the waifs and 
strays of the famine, and saw them reared with maternal cm*e and 
affection, all these vied with each other in the zealous and huthful 
performance of the task they had so cheerfully imposed on themselves, 
the task of cniTying to tho doors of tlie famiiie'-stricken the noble 
charity of which the English nation ha<l made them almoners. 1 have 
no hesitation in repeating that the opportune and critical moment at 
which the help arrived—for according to a proverli among us, ‘ Blood 
and fmuiiie are most ire icherous wlien subsiding’—and tlie kind inimner 
in ^vhich the gift was taken to the afflicted generally, and to certain 
classes of people in particular, on ac^coiint of their strong prejudices, 
to whom public works and feeding camps were, the one a degradation, 
the other a pollution, gave a hundredibld value to tlie gilt. On be¬ 
half of my countrymen generally, and on behalf of the distressed 
tVimine shicken of South India especially, to whom English chanty 
came like sweet Avater to men dying of thirst, Avhose drooping spirits, 
nay, ebbing lift', were msuscitated by the timely and kindly help, ami 
enabled them to preserve themselves and their chikhmi, to rebuild 
their huts, to sow their ffekls, and reap a harvest, when they despaired 
of living to see anotlier—ou behalf of millions of such of my country¬ 
men, iincl for the-gootl they have experienced, I now express their first 
prayoiful thanks to the alkmereiful Piuvidcnce who Is with u& in tho 





hour of ginef and the hour of joy, and whom it has pleased to ordcu* 
a hopeful change in the season; and ttieir next thanlcfulness and 
gj*atitude to the Empress of India, who headed the charita ble i^ove- 
ment at home, to the English nation and to the Colonies who gare so 
cheerfully, so quickly, and so freely; to the Viceroy w/ho headed the 
contributions in India; and to tlie MaliarajaJis of Earoda, Indore, sn d 
Tniyaneore, and other princes, nobles, and personages and people of 
India, who added to theii' quota of help with equal S}mipathy and 
readiness; and pei^sonally I feel much honoured by the task which 
has been entrusted to me, and which I now peribrrn witli Hsiiicere 
pleasure, by moving ‘ That this uioeting desires to convey, on behalf of 
the people of Southern India, an expression of heartfelt gratitude for.’ 
the sympathy and support so nobly and generously accorded them by 
the people of Great Ihitain, her Colonies, and India, in relief of the 
distress caused by the famine which has overshadow^ed the land 
throughout the last ten months.* 

Mr. Mirza Eeroze HIjssatn Khan Bahadur, seconded the reso¬ 
lution, and, in doing so, delivered an address in Hind ustani, of which 
the following is a translation :— 

My Lord Duke,—After first rendering thanks to the Giver of all 
Good, and bestowing blessings upon the Prophet, I will proceed to 
say a few words out of gratitude to the friends who have been so 
good as to ask me to speak on this occasion, though 1 am painfully 
awai‘e of my deficiencies as a speaker. On the part of our fellow-- 
countiymen of this Presidency and of all Boutbern India, I beg to 
express heaitfelt tiuanks for the noble gonei'osity shown by the inbabi- 
tantsof Great Britain and the British Colonies, and by the Princes 
and people of India. For a year a,nd a half past, the people of the 
Presidencies of Madras and Bombay liave been visited with 
a gidevous famine, and in spite of all the efforts of tlie Govern¬ 
ment to alleviate the distress, thousands of poor creatures fihan- 
doned their homes and fell victims to want and disease, and hundreds 
and thousands were likewise on the point of perishing; Avhen 
these generous benefactors, hearing of our distress, subscribed and 
sent nearly a crore of rupees, which was distributed in food and clotlis 
among the needy, by committees in every station, town, ami village 
thnmghont the Presidency; and innumerable live^of the servants of 
God were thus preserved, some from absolute starvation, others from 
want and iniseiy. Such beneficence has I’arely been seen in this 
world, and everyone will heartily unite with me in applauding t}je 
noble generosity of the givers. Let us pray to tlie true God, sa^dng, 

O Loi’d! may their lives be long and happy I may they prosper 
more and more day oy day ! Amen. I beg to second the resolution 
proposed by Mr. Seshia Sastri. 
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The Rajah of Venkatagheruy spoke as follows in the Tolugu 
tongue:— 

]\ry Lord Duke, Laclios and Grentlemen,—I consider it a Iiigh 
privilege to be allowed to second the I’esolution which has just been 
mov^ed, proposing to express Qur gratefxil sense of the priceless services 
rendered bj his Grace the Duke of Bnokingham and Chandos in the 
crisis which we may now hope is passing away ; in fact to express that 
gratitude which has rendered possible oui* gratitude to good a.nd gi‘eat 
England, But, gentlemen, I am sure that giatitude is not what his 
(riTice has laboured for or expected. His ideal of duty to the people 
wlioin it is Ins destiny to rule and protect is far difieient. I can 
fancy his Grace saying at this moment :—‘ I did not stipulate for 
gratitude. It is of far more iinpoHance to me to know whether I have 
done my duty, and with what success/ What then! If in the words 
of Nelson, used on a very different occasion, England expects eveiy 
man to do his duty, are we not bound to let England know that a 
noble son of hers has clone his duly well and faithfully, and has se¬ 
cured the success which his labours have so well deserved ? At a 
time w hen a humane Govermnent was putting forth all its might, and 
was almost despairing of success in the alleviation of distress, did he 
not at once give the dangGr-signal to the people of England, and 
invito volunteers to enlist themselvee hi the great fight wliich he was 
fighting against famine and disease ? But for that signal, and for the 
weight and prestige of his Grace's honoimed name, what woiild have 
been the fate of the millions of people to wliom, as it might almost 
seem, Providence had for a time refused the means of luising their 
own sustenance 1 His Grace's services then have been simply pidce- 
less. Those services might indeed have Ixien in discharge of duty ; 
hut an expression of our appreciation of it is not the less incumbent 
on us. His Giuce has locally represented good and noble England in 
her catholic charity, in her active benevolGnco, and in what I may 
call, her practical Chiistianity, arid achieved a triumpli more glorious 
—because more peaceful—than that won in many a battle-field. Lcjt 
us then, in the name of Southern India—in the name of misery and 
destitution itself—thank the lioro who has thiit, so long successfully 
battled with famine and pestilence, for the almost profuse liberality 
with which England and her Colonies have come to our succour in 
our time of need and distress. This liberality has enabled us to tide 
over an unexampled crisis j and lot us not forget, the people of Southern 
Indill will not forgot, that this result is due, in no small degi'ee, to 
the large-hoai'tecl sympathy and proinjititnde of action which has 
characterised the administration of the Presidency by the illustrious 
nobleman whom it has been our good fortune to have at the head of 
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tini) (lovf3rmrtOBt cl aring the trying peiiod which it is tiO be hoped lias 
now passed away. The proposal made by Mr. A, Sesliia Sastr,4(hS.T, 
is Toxy laudable, and though I feel myself inferior in ability 
to speak what I have to say in the presence of bis Grace the 
Duke and the illustrious audience, yet I tx'ust that the few 
ohsii)rvations I am anxious to make may be acceptable to all 
present, in the same way as the lovely lisping speech of cliil- 
di*en is to their parents. It is most mateidal and important that 
we should express our feelings of gmtitudc to all those that 
have cheexfully contributed towards the mitigation of this dire 
calamity, the terrible fximine. But the good that resulted from it 
would not become prominent unless the horx’ors of long-past famines 
are enumerated. I would, therefore, cite a few of them here. The 
fa in 11103. that broke out in th3 years Achaya, Tharana, and Nanadna, 
were of short duration, lasting but five or six months, when season- 
able rains dispelled the horrors, and restored the country to its normal 
condition. Even in times of such scarcity, rice was sold at 10 to 12 
Nelloie seers a rupee, while the other grains were comparatively cheap. 
While circumstances were so placed, no adequate arrangements having 
lx3en made towai’ds the maintenance and support of the starving poor, 
rnany had fallen victims to tliena ; others again, resigning themselves to 
fate, forming gsngs, committed gang anti highway robberies, thereby 
stiipping the rich of their property, l)urnt liouses by setting fire to 
them, and committed other heinous offences of like nature. Thus 
were the rich, too, exposed to the dangers of death and ruin. Nor is 
this all; they murdered, I bear, indiscriminately, such of the men 
as had procured tlieir biead by some means or other, tearing open 
their stonircbs and eating the contents thereof, and hence it had been 
proverbially .styled the Dohka famine. Others that had five or six 
(diildven amongst them, being unable to resi^st the cravings of hunger, 
ventured so hir as to slaughter their children and feed upon them, 
lienee it has been styled Fillala (which means infanticide famine). 
'During this luesent famine, which has existed for the past eighteen 
mouths, rice could not be had even at 5 or 6 Nell ore seers a rupee, while 
all other graijis are r uinoualy high; and though it rained recently rather 
partially in cei*tain localities, prices of grain continue to ho the same 
fts before. While the matter stands thus, Her Majesty the Queen and 
Empress of India, who had organised relief works, opened relief camps 
for the helpless poor, and fed them with a more sumptuous food than 
they ever liad in their own homes even in days of festivity, has been 
pi'otectiug them in eveiy way froni death. As tho famine has boc^n of 
long .standing, it was doubted, or rather fearcMl, whether they would 
preserve life any longer. Appeal for public charity was made by 
his (draco the Duke to England and hex* Oolonies. They all freely 
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nnd voluntarily came forward with liberal contributions, from tlie 
Monarcli to the lowest peasant, and sent in large sums. Plven in 
Incli% similar contributions were nui.de, but to a very limited extent. 
As money poured in, it served nobly to aid the efforts of protecting 
the poor, by giving the Gosha women many doles ; clothing the naked ; 
by gi\dng pecntiiary aid to repaii* and lebiiild houses, granting advances 
of money for seed-grain, for purchasing ploughing-cattle, and for pro¬ 
curing the imjdements of husbandry, to iiiipovenslied ryots. In this 
manner the contributions Lave been most ustiully distributed for these 
and vaiious other piirpo.seS. "For these reasons, hot only wore the poor 
saved from starvation, bub the rich and the opulent also were saved 
from the ravages they were subjected to on former occasions of scarcity. 
The fact that famine lias ruined the country has alone been recorded,but 
the munihcence of England has warded off the blow that would have 
prostrated the country. It is therefore a duty incumfjent on us to 
express our sense of deepieit gratitude to Her Majesty the Empress 
of India for her enthusiasm and liberality in the protection of tlio 
millions that were in distress, to the people of England and her Colo¬ 
nies for tlieir sympathy te>wardy the fainine-stricken population of this 
country, to his Excellency the Viceroy of India, and to his Grace 
the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos for his very energetic and 
indefatigable exertions in wisely ministering to the wants of the dis- 
ti*esse(l disti'icts by visiting them, regard having l>een had to respect 
every caste and creed, it is our fervent [»rayer tliat God the Almighty 
•would pour His blessings on all those who have so nobly and gener¬ 
ously contributed to afford protection to tlie distressed population of 
Houtheim India. 

The Venerable A rch deacon C. H. Deuh y supported the resolu¬ 
tion :— 

lie remarked that be thought it right that the portion of the 
ectdesiastical department which ho had the lionour to repi-eseiit in tliis 
diocese during the absence of the Bishop should take a prominent part 
in these proceedings, inasmuch as the Church of England at home and 
abroad bad shown great sympathy with {Southern India in their season 
of trial, and also contributed liberally to the relief fimd. He might 
also say for the sister church in Ireland that the sum total of her con¬ 
tributors include many sums given at a cost perhaps of the meal 
which was much needed, and comforts which could hardly be spared 
by poor people who wei'e readily making a sacrifice to show their 
sympathy for the sulfering and distress which afliicted their fellow 
subjects abroad. Sucli gifts were accept.'ible to God, and either would 
be, or bad beet\, rewarded by the God of love, 'who commanded them 
all, as he (Archdeacon Drury) understood, without distinction of caste 
or creed, to love and to help one another and to bem' one another’s 
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burdens. (Applause.) They put olF as long m they possibly could 
Jisking the people at home, in the Colonies, and other parts of India, 
for relief, and experience had shown that they did not ?isk for it day 
too soon. How noble a response had their a.pp€ial met with ! They had 
received, he understood from his Grace and the gentleman who spoke 
first to that resolution, money sufficient foif their wants. The liber^ility 
of Government had been supplemented : the naked Inad been clothed; 
others who wei^ in want of st^d had seed given them to enable them to 
lay the foundation of future happiness and comfort by {)repariiig the 
ground for future crops. In some inwstances instruments of agidculture 
had been supplied, and charitable Christian Indies amongst them, to 
whom lie had lieen glad to hear such a tribute of respect had been shown 
by Mr. Seshia Sastri, embraced the opportunity afforded of i)i*oviding a 
home mid jirotection for many destitute orphan children, and would lie 
able to kee]) them for a. time, perhaps until their relief was no longer 
recjuiied. In short, thi-ough the assistance which the committee se¬ 
cured by the liberality of the English people, of residents of the parts of 
India, including the native princes and notables, everything was being 
done which could he done in order to mitigate the sufferings of the 
faiTiino-stricken population. He was glad to call to mind the fact of 
England, in responding so liberally to their appeal, had only acted 
in accordance with her usual custom; for bIio had not confined her 
liberality merely to fellow-subjects, and he remembered some years 
ago when a destructive fire destroyed a great portion of the city of 
Chicago and brought a numtHU’ of respectable American citizens to 
great poverty, the English pubUc were among the foremost to send 
them money to minister to their relief. (Applatise.) In saying that, 
he was not speaking in a vain-glorious or boasting spirit. Almighty 
God had given to them the meaiis of being lite’al, and what was of 
great importance, he had giwen them the heart to do so. (Applanse.) 
And he (Archdeacon Drury) took the liberty to say that probably the 
prosperity of England has been the reward of her generosity and 
lilierality to the afflicted and distressed (Applause), her readiness 
to come forward to jirotect the poor and the weak against the tyi’anny 
and oppression of the strong. He trasted, and he was sure from what 
he liad heard, that the natives of this country would never forget, as 
long as memory lasted, the s^unpathy and good feeling which had been 
shown towards them all by the English people, and they would also 
remember, if thes hnd any memorials w'orth making, bis Grace’s 
energetic and benevolent exertions. (Applause.) 

Colonel Feause, president, Mysoie central relief committee, also 
supported the resolutions, and in doing so addressed the meeting. He 
read the following resolutions arrived at by the Mysore general relief 
committee on Januaiy 26, 1870 — 
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^ The Mysore general relief corQmitte(3 (teire, on behalf of the suf¬ 
ferers from famine thi’oughoiit this province, native and European, to 
exprr^s their deep aetise of gratitude for the {assistance given by the 
subscribers in the United Kingdom for the relief of the famine in 
India. 

2. ^ This committee have tdready received the large sum of 
150,000^. sterling, nearly three-fourths of which have been expended. 
The assisfctmce has been most timely, and relief has been given in one 
shape or another to a quarter of a million or more persons, whom it 
would have been di£Beult otherwise to relieve. Temporaiy provision 
has be(3n juade for numbers of destitute oi'])hans ; clotluTiig has been 
given to tliousands of the needy poor; and aid of the most valuable 
kind afforded to famine-stncken agriculturists and ju'tisaris. .Relief 
has been given to all sufferers w'-ithout regard to race or cret'd ; and it 
is impossible to over-estimate the good that has been done to those 
who, but for this assistance, must have suffered very greatly. 

3, ‘ Caro has been taken to make it widely Icnown fcliat the help 
thus afforded was purely the charitable gift of English (people. It 
has been distributed almost entirely through the agency of the oflicers 
employed on special famine duty, aided by benevolent private indi¬ 
viduals. The committee have reason to Mieve that the funds have 
been, on the whole, usefully and judiciously spent. From the acc?ounts 
received from all pai*ts of the province, the committee feel confident 
that the generous sympathy thus practically evinced towards the 
peojde of Mysore in the time of their sore distress by their fellow-sub¬ 
jects in Europe, is very deeply appreciated, jmd will long be held 
thi'oughout this province in most grateful remembrance.^ 

After reading the above, Colonel Pearse proceeded to observe r_ 

^ I have only very few remarks to offer, and I only wish that some 
one more eloquent and more capable than myself were present to state 
the case for the people of Mysore. I have only recently succeeded 
Mr. J. D. Gordon as president of the Mysore general I'elief coia- 
mittee, and it is, I think, right that I should advert to the system 
pursued in the distribution of the funds. Conjointly with other mem - 
l)€U’s of our committee I have held that the extension of the system of 
money and grain doles was an arrangement whicli, I fear, watched 
w ith the closest supervision and most tentatively issued, should only be 
adhered to in c-ases of dire distress of the houseless and friendless poor 
and destitute, there being always tlie fear of perpetuating pauperism 
and demoralising our lowest classes by inducing them to idleness 
instead of sending them back to their ordinary occupations. We liave 
therefore ende^woured to induce relief officei-s to pay 8|)ecial attention 
to all other wants, and to endeavour to restore the people to their 
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orJuiary occupationK, ami that is, witliiii ordinary grooves of life to 
assist those who have lands lying untillod to cultivate them and give 
them cheap cattle to go on with ; also to assist those wbo lie 
Bliivering from cold and fevei.* under detached portions of their old 
thatching to again place proper roofs over their heads, and to eiia-blo 
others who have lost their implements of trade, their loom.B and their 
materials, to start work again 3 and to distribute clothing to those in 
need of covering, and thereby I'evStore the poorest classes to that condi¬ 
tion of self-respect which the cahimity of famine and want has tempo¬ 
rarily destroyed. By this system also the ryots have again been 
enabled to employ the poorer classes in their villages, and contentment 
and renewed prosperity will be the residt, and the dregs of a period of 
distress not experienced for many genern-tions will, to a. great extent, 
bo met and fought against. There are some, I believe, who do not 
consider this the most correct method of dealing with the funds, but 
I can only add tha.t many of the most thinking famine officers believe 
it is a good and true policy and the wisest courso, and that if wo think 
thereby to restore to prosperity and contentment a fair percentage of 
houses reduced to poverty and desolation by the famine, we shall have 
done much to meet the wishes of the English public who have so 
largely and liberally contributed to our wants. Tltoe is one more 
point I wish to refer, to, and which will bo pleasing to English 
ears to hear. Many intelligent native gentlemen teU me that the 
fact of this money being a free gift, and which will not be recouped 
this next harvest or the haiwest after, has made a profoixnd impression 
on the minds of the ryots of Mysore. The f ict that it is a huge contri¬ 
bution, sent by those who have not seen or known them, in a true 
spirit of hmnonity, to aid them in their hour of miafoi time, is such an 
unthought of and untold ho(jn, that the memoiy of such timely 
generosity will fomi happy tradition in themujids of those who have 
benefited by it mxd who by its aid have again been placed iu a posi¬ 
tion of self-respect, and have been enabled to again earn their daily 
bread. In conclusion, I have only to ofibi- the acknowledgments of 
the Mysore famine general relief committee, and those of our fellow- 
subjects of Mysore whom I now represent, for the unhesitatingly kind 
and generous spirit in which the president and members of the Madras 
general committee have met our requisitions for funds, and I w ish 
in the name of all those whom they have benefited to thank them for 
the consideration shown us and for the liberal manner in which they 
Ixave shared the fund with us. 

The resolution was fui*ther supported by the Eov. Dr. Scupder ;— 

He said ho was tliaukful of the privilege of using his voice, and 
specially, as an American, in ascribing that hoiiour to England which 
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slie so liclily deserved foi’ liei' princely charity. (Applause.) He was 
proud of liis relation to her ! She was his mother, and though Ame¬ 
rican'^ might be accused of imdutifulness and disobedience, yet did 
they think a mother's love woidd for that cause be alienated from 
her cluldren'? (Hear, heai*.) He thought they might hope that she 
would give them absolution for all theix sins; indeed she had given 
them many proofs of this. The Archdeacon had just mentioned one 
illustration of her lovo for her child in giving her money to relieve the 
poor and suffering in Chicago. He ventured to say as an American 
that her glory was their glory, her honour their honour. In many a 
battle-field she had crowned herself with gloiy ; she had devoted her 
all for the good of the people ; she had done for tliis country what no 
other nation ho believed would have done. She had given freely and 
fully of her resources in regard to the famine, and they were there to 
expi'css their gratitude for the sympathy she ha,d evinced. The word 
‘ sjTTipathy' in suci» a case was not strong enough—he would rather 
say the love she had shown for that people in a marvellous manner 
(applause), re.sponding to their appeal in a way that was the wonder of 
the world. They ought not on that occasion to forget the obligations 
they were under to the ladies of the Presidency, whose he^lrts had been 
touched by the distress and suffering around tliem, many of whom had 
gone into places where there were pestilence and disease, clothing, 
feeding, and nursing poor orphan cliiklren. Eor this work he said 
God bless them (applause), and it was for these reasons he said ho 
thought the word sympathy was not strong enough. He wished once 
more to express his sense of the marvellous good done by the fund, 

I'he resolution was put to the meeting and carried with acclama¬ 
tion. 

Slu'geon-General George Smith, M.H., proposed the second resolu¬ 
tion :— 

That this meeting desires to tender cordial thanks 

To Alderman Sir Tliomas White, Lord Mayor, for his initiation 
of and active interest in the famine relief fund : 

To the Lord Provost of Edinburgh, to the Lord Mayor of 
Dublin, to the Lord Provost of Glasgow, the Mayors of Mancljaster, 
Liverpool, and other chief towns of England; to the Mansion House 
and other committees ; 

To the committees at Calcutta and others in India ; 

To the chief municipality and other functionaries in Australasia, 
jSTew Zealand, and other British colonics : 

To the ministers and congregations of the Church of England 
and religious-denominations : 

And to 27te Times newspaper and the press generally : 
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For the ©ai'nesbness and energy which they have acted .in 

enlisting sympathy and making available the aid contiibuted towards 
the relief of distress. 

In proposing the above resolution Dr. Smith said that he was in 
the singular position of a speaker whose speech had been forestalled 
by the points taken up by the previous speakers. The whole of the 
grounds he had expected to have to go over had been traversed. Ho 
offered this explanation in order that any repetition of a fact already 
noticed might be excused. He then spoke as follows :— 

It will be remembered by all who have watched the efforts that 
have been made for the relief of the sufferers fi'om the disastrous 
famine in Southern India that a public meeting, called by the shoiiff 
at the requisition of the residents of tliis city and presided over by 
your Grace, was held in this hall on August i last, at which the pro¬ 
minent facts in connection witli the sad condition of large portions of 
this PrcKsidency were ably and clearly brought to the notice of the 
general public, and that a resolution was passed recognising the 
necessity of making an appeal to the pu blic charity of the ]jeople of 
India and of England. At the same time a central committee to 
undertake the management of the fixraine relief fund was constituted, 
and a resolution was taken to appeal by telegraph, and more fully by 
letter, to the .Lord Mayor of London, to the other civil functionaries 
as noted in the resolution, to the commander of Calcutta and of other 
towns and stations, and to the editor of the London Times^ stating 
the gi*avity of this c.visis, and soliciting that the same may be made 
known to the British public. I need hardly say how much the suc¬ 
cess of this rmd of other appeals depended on the action taken by the 
Lord Mayor of London. It is true that when proroguing Parliament 
Her Majesty had refeired in a marked manner to the same crisis in 
India, and it is also true that the Thundeinr had struck the key 
note of human sympathy in an able and sympathetic leading article, 
the concluding sentence of which I may be allowed to quote :— 

* Let not the appeal now at length made to us fall unheeded. 
Our coimtrymen at Madras call upon the municipalities at home, and 
the cry imist he heard, AVe have hitherto been too little concerned 
with the awful trial that has befallen our fellow-subjects; let us 
redeem the past by keeping it before our eyes and in our minds and 
hearts until all that we can do is done, in order that it may be over¬ 
come,^ 

Good, brave, manly words these—nevertheless it was necessaiy 
that one great public official should take prompt and cordial action in 
order that generous heai’ty England might leap response to the call, 
and feel that there existed a deiinite and trustworthy channel thiuugh 
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which its liberality might with certainty reach the masses of suffering 
humanity in this Presidency. The Lord Mayor of London, .Sir T. 
White, was the official to whom all eyes were turned, and wo well 
know were not turned in vain. On the day , on which the article 
alluded to appeared in the Tvms, the Lord Mayor at tho Mansion 
House, addressing the chief clerk, read the telegram which he had 
received from the Madras committee, which he said spoke for itself. 
He then quoted the paragraph from the leading article of the Times 
which I have already quoted, and then stated that he would he 
delighted—that was his expression—to receive and transmit to 
Madras any sums which a generous public might entrust to him, 
hoping that his appeal would be promptly and literally responded to. 
We know in the Lord Mayor’s own words what a splendid response 
the country gave to this appeal. The Mansion House relief com¬ 
mittee was apiX)inted and acted with promptitude and energy. The 
first meeting was hold on August 23, and the last of its famine meet¬ 
ings on Novemter 6, when information reached them that the crisis 
was over and that the closure of the fund might take place. During 
that short, sharp, brilliant campaign, not to destroy but to save men’s 
lives, a campaign extending over months, half a million sterling 
was contributed and promptly remitted to Madras. By the influonce 
of his official position, by his initiation of this famine relief fund, by 
the personal interest he took in its success, and by tho practical help 
he gave as president and treasurer, Sir Thomas White lai-gely influ¬ 
enced the success of the appeal which had been made to the public. 
His labours were cordially recognised by the committee over which 
he presided, and I am convinced that they will receive a similar 
hearty recognition from this meeting of the 'public of Madras. And, 
my Lord Duke, it is no less our duty than our pleasure to recognise 
most gratefully tho generous and ready aid given by the other great 
civic magistrates noted in the resolution as well as by the Mansion 
House and other committees at home. Upon them devolved the heavy* 
task of initiating local arrangements and of collecting local subscrip¬ 
tions ; with them it rested to bring the cause home to the hearts of 
the people and to set on foot tho various agencies necessary for tliis 
purpose. When all worked so nobly and so well it would , be invi¬ 
dious to mote out comparative praise. To all our cordial thanks are 
due. (Aiiplause.) A glance at the published daily reports of the 
Tinm and at the subscription lists of provincial piipws will show how 
deep-reaching and how far-extending tliis appeal was, and how nobly 
it has been responded to, from the Queen on the throne to the humblest 
of her Siihjeete, from that huge congeries of cities calle.l London to the 
smallest hamlet in the land, from tho millionaire to the humble 
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labouror who could put but a few pence in the collector’s hand, 
(Applax* 30 ,) * And not money alone was given. The generous heart 
oi‘ the nation was stirred to its inmost depths, and time, and personal 
effort and, better than all, deep warm syiDpathy, so deep, so practical, 
so unselfish, so prompt, has touched a chord of gratitude in Indian 
hearts which lias never lieen touched before, and we are here this 
evening to give some feeble expression to the nation’s gratitude. And 
wiiat, Sir, was the response to the appeal from the British colonies 1 
It was prompt, liberal, enthusiastic. Australia heads the list, and 
' w^elJ she may. The Mayor of Melbourne took immediate action, a 
hearty and sympathetic meeting was held, Government gave effectual 
countenance, and local committees were promptly formed, and the 
press gave its powerful pen. Enthusiastic meetings were held at 
Sydney and Adelaide; Brisbane, 'Wellington, Perth and Hobart Town 
gave a hearty response to the appeal. Australia, including Tasmania, 
will probably add 100,000^. to the famine relief fund. Well does 
Australia merit our cordial thanks. (Applause.) To show how 
deeply the sympathies of our brethren in Australia were moved, it 
may be mentioned that the prisoners in one of the gaols asked to be 
juit upon, half diet for some time, and the value handed over to the 
fund. (Applause.). The offer was accepted. (Applause.) That 
sympathy must have been deep and strong which affected so pro¬ 
foundly and so practically a class of the papulation so little likely to 
be infiuoncud by tl^e sorrows and sufferings of others. New Eoaland, 
too, has contributed largely, and considering the sparseness of her 
population the contribution has been proportionately more than that 
given by the people at home. Help and sympathy have reached us 
from other colonies, from British Guiana, Jamaica, Mauritius, and 
elsewhere. From Mauritius has come a domition from the Govern- 
' ment, and in addition to the contribution from the re8i<lents a further 
contribution from the Indian emigrants, whose symjiathies have been 
roused by the miseries of their fellow-country men in India, A similar 
coritrihution has reached the committee from tlie Indian emigrants in 
Ceylon. Natal brought as her contribution from them 12,000 rs. 
We are asked also to tender our cordial thanks to the committee at 
Calcutta and to others in India. The committees contemplated are 
the collecting nob the distributing committee. Tho committee at Cal¬ 
cutta has raised for us the handsome sum of about 2 lakhs of rupees. 
The balance of the Bengal famine fund, 75,000 rs., has been handed 
over to the committee. Among tliose in prominent positions who 
have helped, we mention with gratitude the Maharajahs of Baroda, 
Travancoro, Cochin, Viziaaagaram, the Mahai'ajah .Holkar, and the 
Begum of Bhopal. Others have also lilx^rally helped, including con- 
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tributions from native regimentB. The town of Rangoon ga,ve 14,500 
m. The rt)soliitioi). farther I'eeogniBes tlie vahmble elTorts made by 
tile ministers and congregations of the Church of England an<l other 
religions clenoininations. Througli their active, intelligent, and zealous 
agency considerable assistance has been given to the fund. The appeal 
to the clergy was first made by the Lord Mayor, and his results at 
home have been most satisfactory. On this point I ne<3d oflei* no 
further remarks. We are called finally to offer our cordial thanks to 
The Times newspaper and to other journals which iiave, by their 
advocmjyand htdp, contributed so much to the success of the fund. 
By the earnestness and energy of their appeals, the home journals and 
nearly all in this country have effectually roused and effectually sus- 
toinod the interest of the public in the terrible struggle with want 
and woe in this Presidency. The Times newspaper early rec^ogiiised 
the extreme gravity of the crisis, and in its daily issues maintained 
public sympathy on the one hand and recorded public liberality on 
the other. The home papers watched the fight, and cheered the 
labours of the committee with their sympathy, support, and confidence. 
The illustrated journals, too, deserve sptMjial notice. By a coirect re¬ 
production of sketches and of photographs of famine scenes they 
gimtly asssisted in bringing home to the public some of the terrible 
scenes of the terrible catastrophe. The hearts of men were moved to 
their very deptlis, and liberality was evoked which saved thousands 
of lives. T\ie photographs from Madras told effectually their own 
tale of sorrow and of sxiffeiing. Thanks having In^en tendered to all 
who wore deserving of thanks in connection with the relief of the 
distress caused by the famine, there is yet one point to l^e considered. 
The sympathy which had ht-en shown by the people of Great Britain 
will res\;ilt in improving the relations existing between the people of 
Great Britain and the people of this land; and tliey who aforetime 
were two peoples, estranged and knowing not mx-k other, will now 
become one. (Applause.) 

Mr. SOMASOONDRTJM CitETTY Seconded the resolution, and, in doing 
so, remarked o.s follows i — 

In seconding the resolution just moved by the eloquent sjxrvaker 
who has sat down, I am happy that an oppoitunity has been afforded 
me on this i)ublic occasion of exprea^ing the gi^atitade of her Majesty’s 
subjects of this part of India, for the sympathy and support so nobly 
accorded by the generous people of Great Britain, her Colonies, and 
India in relief of the wide-spread distress caused by the teiTible 
calamity which has cast such a gloom over Southern India during 
the last 18 months. I cordially join Surgeon-General Smith in ten- 
derinf^ and conveying the warmest and heart-felt thanks of the people 
^ n XI 2 
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of the Madras Presidency to the several agencies and committees 
named, for the valuable support and aid received at their hands in 
the trying crisis through which the country has passed. Had it not 
been for the prompt assistance which has l)een given to m during 
this direful calamity, with true sympathy and humanity, by the 
genei'ous people of England as well aKS by the committee at Calcutta, 
including the sum contributed by the Bengal students and the sepoys 
of many native regiments from tlieir small means, I am unable to 
say to wliat dire and distiessed condition those people wliom the 
Government system of relief has not reached would have he^n re¬ 
duced, and to what extent they would have actually perished. It is 
due to this timely and spontaneous aid, in conjunction with the wide¬ 
spread relief afforded by Government, that the calamity has been 
gi’eatly mitigated, and to all the local committees and individuals through 
whoso instrumentality the charitable funds so liberally placed at our 
disposal have been so well and beneficially distributed. In the name 
of the people of Southern India w© tender our deep-felt gratitude. 
In conclusion I cannot leave this hall without expressing the warm 
and deep-felt gratitude which we, the Hindus as a nation, owe to her 
most Gracious Majesty the Queen of Engltmd and Empress of India, 
foi‘ the deep sympathy shown by lier towards the people of this 
country, in a time of sad trial and distress, and for having felt for us 
a. concern such as a motlier feels for her cliild. I convey our ardent 
hopes and prayers for her Majesty’s and Enghind’s continued pros- 
j)erity. May the Almighty allow her gi*acious banner to fiy over all 
the parts of India, and for ever secure to her the devoted attachment 
of her Indian subjects to the Goveimment of India, and her Imperial 
Majesty’s representative in this Presidency. To his Grace the 
Governor the people of this Presidency owe a deep debt of gi’atitnde. 
To his Grace we cannot be too thankful for the active, poweiful, and 
sympathetic support given by him to the gi‘eat flow of Britisli bene¬ 
volence, and the display of British humanity on behalf of suffering 
India. 

In support of the resolution the Kev^ J. M. Strachan, M.D., spoke 
briefly. He said there was one j[X)int wliich had not been refeixed to by 
the Arclideacon, namely, the help that was afforded by the Church of 
England and the religiovis bodies towards this fund. He was in¬ 
formed by the Honorai'y Seci'etary that about half, or even more, of 
the fund wjis contributed by churches and chapels. He knew very 
well what the general character of church collections was, and he 
believed the amount subscribed from this source represented the gifts 
of millions of onr fellow-suVyocts in Great Britiiin, many of whom 
must have given from limited means iruleed. He also thought 
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iat tlie Surgeon-General lost sight of a fact whicli ought not to be 
lost sight of in Madi’as. About a fortnight after the formation of 
the Mansion House Committee an appeal was published froxn the 
Lord Bisliop of Madi’as, and he did believe that appeal of their own 
diocesan had an immense influence on the minds of the people a,nd 
clergy of England (heai", hear*), and that it was the means of raising 
a very large Bum of money and of awakeneniiig a veiy wide-spread 
sympathy throughout England. But it must not be supposed that 
' the Ohurch of England only gave help: other religious bodies came 
foi'ward right nobly. (Hear, hear.) They knew very well that the 
Jewish Rabbi, and Cardinal Manning, the Cardinal Archbishop, 
both issued ap 2 >eals. And he was informed that the Propagjmda at 
Rome actually sent 25,000 francs to the Mansion House, (A-pplause.) 
He ventured to say that the venerable churcb, in all its long and 
eventful history, never did a more graceful act, or one that more 
truly and thoroughly entitled it to its name of Catholic. (Applause.) 
Althoug^h of the persons who had been, recipients of EnglanJ*s 
bounty might have a dim imd confused idea about tlie soioces of the 
charity which had saved them from the most awful kind of death-— 
starvation, yet the educated class of natives knew and believed that 
the practical sympathy shown by our beloved and most gi'acious 
Queen, the Empress of India, by the nobles, the gentry, the mer- 
chiuits, the artisans of Great Britain and the Colonies, would do more 
than sword or diplomacy to secure the local affectioii and devotion of 
the people of this Presidency. (Applause.) 

This resolution also was carried by acclamation. 

The Right Rev. Dr. Ekotelly proposed the following resolution 
* That a vote of thanks be tendered to his Gi’ace the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham and Chai\dos for the interest his Gr-ace has taken in the 
raising and distiibution of the famine relief fund, and for presiding 
on the present occasion.’ 

Bishop Eennei..ly said that it gave him very great pleasure to have 
to move the resohition. He recollected the mec^ting at wliich they 
wore all assembled to supplicate for help, and the noble response 
given to the appeal was well known and acknowledged. In the 
history of famines, there had been no famine in this country so wide 
in its extent, and affecting so large a number of people, as the recent 
famine which troubled the land. The bots of the famine had 
such that it became necees^uy to app'*-^ help to Great Britain, aiu.l 
the appeal had met with a ready and .oeral response. But they all 
could not but feel that a great part of the success that had attended 
the appeal was due to the honoured name of the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, The appeal foi* help when sent from Machas was 
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accompanied by a statement which contained at the end of it the 
honoured name of the Duke. In England the Diike of Buckingliam 
and Ohandos wai^j much respected and honoured, and if his name had 
not accompanied the statement sent with the appeiil, tlie response might 
not have been m liboi’al as it had been, howevei' gi'eat luight be the 
generosity of the people of England. They all therefore had special 
reason to be thankful to his Grace tlie Govornior for the interest 
taken by him in the raising of tlie famine relief fund. He had no 
doubt that the name of the Duke would be hrinded down to posterity 
for the elforts his Gmco had made in alleviating the misexies caused 
by the famine. He had no doubt that the resolution he proposed 
would be adopted with acclamation. (Great applause.) 

Tlie vote being warmly accorded. 

His Geace said :—I vim to express my grateful thanks for the 
way in which the resolution proposed by Dr. Fennelly has been 
received, and for the kind and flattering words with which it has 
b3en pTopon'ed and seconded. My rewar*d for any success that we as 
yet ha,ve attained, for any exertions I may have made, is to look upon 
those around tlie country who have been saved (applause), although 
we cannot but regi'et the loss ^vhich the past yoiir has seen. My 
reward is to look and to think upon those who liave been saved by 
the zealous, energetic efforts of English officei's who have devoted 
their time, their utmost energies, and health to the tusk of combating 
the miseries of those amongst whom they were placed; in seeing the 
noble response which England made to the appeal from this Hall^ 
and to see tno good which it has effected in the country, through the 
zealous, the warm-heaiied exertions of these and natives of all castes 
and creeds combining with Englishmen and others in one common 
pin-i)Ose of devoting that fund so as to produce the utmost possible 
results of good, to the people, (Applause.) A year of anxiety has 
passed, but the lessons which it is calculated fx) teach I'emain. The 
storm is passed, but the ship has yet to Ije brought into port, and 
from the lessons of the past yem* English Governoi's and English 
statesmen, combined with the local knowledge of rasidents and nativod 
of India, must consider well Ixow such a catastrophe mny in the futuiu 
be guarded against and the attacks of famine most promptly staved 
off whenever, as is probable, they may i-xjcuJ'. To secure this end it 
is difficult to lay down any rules, but these are questions whioli must 
in the future occupy the thoughts of those to whom tlie government 
of those countries is entrusted, governing as they do, under the wishes 
of England and of England’s Queen, for the good of the people. My' 
view of the duty of a Government in such a country as this is that 
the safety and the liappiness of the jxjople must l>e the first object of 



tlie Ciovernment. ( Aj)plaiif%e.) By that I'ule I ha.Te encleavoui*ed to 
guide n\y conduet through the didiciiltieft we have hitherto had to eri- 
<Jounter: by that rule I trust I shall govern my conduct as long as 
it is my lot to rule over this Presidency. (Applause.) I thank you 
very sincerely for the vote you have passed, I thank all present hei'e 
most sincerely and cordially for the exeitionKS that they made in the 
distributions of the large fund entrusted by England to us. (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

This concluded the business of the meeting, which had lasted 
neiU'ly three hours. 
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DAY NITRBEEIES. 

{From Airs, L. S. Cornish, TcywimfeM^ Madras.) 

October 1, 1877. 

I have the ]pleabure to send ydli, according to promise, the follow- 
fng patticulate Svith regard to the Teynainpett Nursery. 

This Nirr'Sery “was opened for the purpose of giving one good meal 
a day to the childreh residing iii the immediate neigh bomb ood. On 
Beptemte' 1, 22 children attended, bn the 15tb their numbers had in¬ 
creased to 94, ahd on the 30th to 203, The average daily attendance 
for the month has l)eeh 97^. 

The total cost of feeding the children for the month amounted to 
t&. 123-2-0. 2,920 rations in all were issued, and the cost per head 

was 8’1 pies. 

The classes relieved are chiefly Pariahs, "5vdth perhaps 25 per cent 
** of Mussulmans, Moodellys, and Naicks. All were wretched when 
first ehtert^ined, and showed famine signs, but with a few days' feed¬ 
ing they feoon began to improve. The food now given is brown bread 
made of rolong, and mggi conjee mixed with buttermilk. The ration 
is 7 oz. of bread and | pint of raggi conjee for the big children, and 
5 bz. of bread and ^ a pint of teonjee for the small ones. The sickly 
babies get milk in addition, hut this I do not buy; it is given me by 
Mrs. Kindei*8ley. 

I said the food now given. On first starting the Nmseiy, when 
the nuiubols Were few, I gave brown bread soaked in boiling water 
with a little milk, and ^ an oz. of sugar, and ^ a pint of buttermilk, 
to each child. On the 14th of the month, however, there were so 
many children that 1 decided to issue conjee instead. It does not 
take nearly so long to seiwe out, and the children like it better. 
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As to the poverty ol' the children there can be no question, from 
their condition when taken in. Many are orphans and dependent on 
their grandmothers, annts, tfcc. Many more have lost their fathei’s, and 
these are generally in sad plight, for if they are young ehildreh it is 
difhcult for the mother to leave them find go out to eai*n a living. 
Some have both parents alive, but the father in many cases is out of 
place or, to use the children's ejjpresKsive phrase, is ^ quite at home.' 

The cost of establishment in September was almost nothing. I 
pay a cook 3 and a peon 2 rs. a month, A poor woman whose 
children are fed helps in seiwing out the bread in return for her 
ration, and that is all. Myself and my butler have done all the rest, 
and are at the Nursery from 1 to 2 hours every morning. 

With regfird also to a feeding house I have hitherto been spared 
tlie cast of building one, as the members of the Boat Club have kindly 
let me UkSO tlieir sheds while tlieir boats are up at the Adyar, so that 
for the month of September nearly all the expenditure has been in 
the shape of food. 

As to casualties we hfive been foitunate. The only death, so far 
as I know, has been that of a child who was brought in in the last 
stage of famine. I gave it a cup) of white bread and milk, but an 
hour or two after the motlier came and told me it was dead. 

In couciusion I may mention that there is an immense deal of 
want among the class of out-door servants, as punkah men, grass 
cutters, watermen, etc. Small cultivators also, and salesmen who 
deal ill petty wares, such as betel, are having a terrible time. Even 
• the families of the better class of servants are feeling the long con¬ 
tinuance of high prices. It is melancholy to see the state to which 
many of the poor little creatures who come to the Teynampiett Nursery 
are reduced, and I think no better way can be found of bestowing 
charity than feeding these helpless little ones. 

February, 1878. 

For a single meal the following is given in the Teynamiiett 
Nursery:— 

Brown biead, from o to 7 oz. 

Baggi conjee (seasoned with salt or sugar, and containing about 
1 oz, of vaggi flour for each i-ation) about | of a pint to a pint, in¬ 
cluding the added buttermilk. 

Buttermilk, to pint mixed with the conjee. 

At the Bai-ber’s Bridge, where two meals a day are given, the 
bread is from 3 to 4 oz. each meal, and the raggi conjee is given with 
both meals. In both Nurseries new milk is reserved for the little 
ones, either pure or mixed with conjee. 

For children from 3 to 7 years of age the following quantities are 
suitable for a single meal;— 
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Fresh brown bread , , 

Raggi flour in conjee . 

Sugar 

Salt (enough to season conjee) 


4 to 8 oz. 

1 to 1^ „ 
i to ^ )) 

I to ^ pint. 


Buttermilk 
If raggi diet is given, raggi flour 
sifted, from 3 to 6 oz., boiled into 
a stiff pudding, and seasoned with 
salt, buttermilk from i to ^ pint, 
or a curry of dholl and vegetables 
alternating with buttermilk. If 
rice is given, raw rice cleaned 
and boiled, from . . . . 4 to 6 oz. 

Buttermilk pint; salt or sugar as above. 

KB.—Eice when boiled should weigh about 3;^ times the weight 
of dry raw liqe. 

A curry of vegetables and dboll niay bo substituted occasionally 
for the buttermilk. 

The average cost of each meal at the Teynanipett N ursery is about 
8 pies per head, and here only bread, raggi conjee with sugar or salt, 
and buttermilk, are given. The fresh milk used is contidhuted by 
neighbours who are able to spare of their abundance for the wants of 
the poor, and the cost is nofc included. A mere statement of the 
actual cost of provisions is sufficient to show that a native child cannot 
be fed on the ‘ 3 pie' allowance, and where the ffimily wages do not 
come to more thiin 5 or 6 rupet^s a month, it will be obvious tliiit 
both parents itnd children cannot be pn>perly fed 
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APPENDIX G. 

WILD PLANTS AND VEOETABLES USED xiS FOOD. 
Memokandum, 

Government having directed a tepHnt te be made of the ILst of 
the wild plilute and. vegetables used as food by the people in famine 
times, with the Teliigu synonyms and the additions noted in Proceed¬ 
ings of the Board of Ilevenue, No. 3,121, dated July 3, 1877, the 
following revised list is published, as desired by Government. 

(Bigned) W. R. Cornish, F.E.C.S., 

Sanitary Conmiissioner for Mculras. 

From Surgeon-Major J. Shortt, M.D., Inspector of Yaccinaiion, 
Madras Presidency^ to the Sanitary Commissioner of Madras, dated 
May 3, 1877, No. 263. 

•t have the honour to submit a list of imbst of the wild plants, theii* 
toots, leaves, fruits, or seeds, that are eaten by the poor during seasons 
of drought and famine. I give both the scientihc, Tamil and Telugti 
names in the list, believing that it may prove of interest just how. 

2. I commenced- the collection first during a visit to Ganjam, in 
1870, and have to thank G. H. .Ellis, Es(](.,and J, G, Thompson, Esq,, 
the then collector and judge of that district, who kindly, at my 
re<[uest, procured for me several specimens for identification. Since 
that I have been, adding to the number, and during a tour to the 
Bellary, Kurnool, and Cuddapah districts in December 1876, at the 
onset of the present famine, and in the North Arcot and Salem dis¬ 
tricts during 1877, I collected fui*ther information, 

3. The list is alphabetically arranged : many of the leaves and 
young shoots of those used as greens are much moie fiuquently used 
as Calavay Keeray or mixed greens. This is a favourite mode of 
using tliem at aU seasoas, and they are in giuat repute even among 
well-to-do people. Women collect the wild greens both as an amuse¬ 
ment and occupation, adding at the same time an add^’tional dish to 
the family meal. Many European and East Indian families are 
partial to them, as they are said to l)e healthy and to have a slight 
laxative action on the bowels ; that they will fiuquently send their 
femalo^servants out to collect them. 

4. The tender pith and leaf-bud of the .Hedge Aloe is only eaten hy 
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the |:)oot.‘ from great preissiut) of hunger, as it is imwholesouie and 
causes dysentery and cliairhoea, 

5. SvJ'ine of the Arum tribe that are used on these occasions are 
not only unwholesome but poisonous ; to avoid their deleterious 
effects they are repeatedly boiled ere *^ting. Of the various fruits, 
they are eaten ripe as they ^ come into season. The banian, peepul, 
and oountx 7 fig furnish food not only to the poor i)6ople but to cattle 
also. The kernel of the mango and the tamarfad stone are converted 
into meal and cooked into porridge or baked into cakes, but as they 
contain a large proportion of tannin they are not liailthy, and arO only 
resorted to during seasons of sciircity. The bamboo seed furnishes a 
kind of rice, ^hich is generally collected by the poor during the season 
at all times to keep them in food. In most jungles there is always a 
succession of bamlwo in Seed every yeai*. The fruit of the prickly- 
pear is eaten ripe; sometimes the gi-een fruits are boiled. The 
tender leaves would furnish good vegetable for curry, but are not often 
resoid:Gd to. AS the pricJcly-pear possesses sub-acid or antiscorbutic 
properties, it is very beneficial to the health both of man and beast. 
To Mr. H. S. Tliomas, the collector of Tanjore, the credit is due of 
fii'st suggesting and subsequently demonstrating practically its value 
as cattle fodder by feeding his own cattle on it and exhibiting the 
same in j)ublic, thus proving its utility, and it has been i:atrodiiced to 
pxiblic notice by Messrs. Harvey and Babapathy, of Bellary, since. It 
has not met with general acceptance in Consequence of the trouble and 
difficulty of freeing the leaves of their sharp spines, but there is a 

spineless variety—-A ddenii, or Nopaul,^ with red flowers 

which is met with about Madras. I remember seeing lots of it grow- 
iJig about the village of Karanguii, in the district of GhInglepuCsome 
years ago. It wonkl bo Worth while introducing this cactus into the 
several distiicts to form cattle fodder, not oidy during seasons of 
scarcity, but at all other times. 

The &uuzu7n^ci (cnieTitosci^ or Bastard Cedar, was introduced into 
Sonthei'n India from South America very many yeai's ago, to be cul¬ 
tivated for supplying cattle with fodder; it is met with about 
Madras. The woody seeds are sweet from containing sugar, and tliey 
are eaten by the poor during seasons of scarcity, hut cattle are palatial 
to Loth leaves and fruits. This tree also yields good fibic, and its 
extensive cultivation in the several districts is well worthy of 

‘ This variety of Opuntia was introduced many years ago by the late 
Br. James Anderson to feed the coohineal insect. Dr. Anderson used to sup¬ 
ply Her Majesty’s ships-of-war in the Madras roads with tiio green leaves, 
which in those days were used as an antiscorbutic, after being boiled as an 
ordinary green vegetable.—W. R. 0, 
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attention with a view to supply fodder fox* cattle during seasons of 
scarcity. The Bassia, of which, thoxe are two varieties, from the 
heshy corolla of which most of the semi-wild tribes distil thev-’ arraclc; 
the flowers, being sweet-tasted, are eaten raw^, boiled or roasted, and 
the ripe fruits during the season. The kernels furnish a coarse oil, 
which is used as food. The palmyra tree is too well known foi* the 
various useful products it furnishes. The fiisifoi'm root of the ger¬ 
minating stone is boiled and sold in the bazaars during the season, as 
the palmyra tubei‘s or Fanmi Kidungu ; this is also converted into 
meal, and the stones of the fruit are carefully collected and put down 
to germinate for the purpose of securing the mots. 

I will not extend these I’emarks fuither, as the paits used and the 
mode in which tliey are prepared are given opposite eacli plant. 

ISf oTE. —Since this letter was written I have been to the Noiih 
Arcot district on a tonr of inspection, and at the village of Poloor in 
that district saw several large clumps of the Nopaul or non-spinous 
cactus gi’owing in a tope. The tahsildar being absent, I sent for the 
sheristadar or sub-magistrate, and pointed out the Nopaul to him. I 
brought with me sevei*al specimens of the young plant, and, on 
receiving a note from Mr. Fernandez, of the Government Office, on 
the subject, I sent these plants to him to present to tlie (ffiiof Secre¬ 
tary to Government, 

At yelloi*e, near the toll-gate le^iding towards the cemtral gaol, I 
also saw several young plants of the Nopaul gi’owirig in a hedge with 
the common spinous cactus. 

In Madias there is a fine specimen of the ISTopaul to 1)6 seen in a 
house No. 31, on the High lioad, Boyapoorain, and another in the 
compound of Trinity Chapel, John Pareinds; hotli these plants were 
with flower and fruit when seen by me about two months ago. 






ST OF PLANTS THE YARIOHS PARTS OF WHICH ARE USED AS FOOD BY THE POOR, 
DURJNG SEASONS OF DISTRESS, TO APPEASE THE GRATINGS OF HUNGER. 


Scientific Names 

Tamil Names 

Telugu Names 

Kemarks 






1. Acalypha Indica . 

2. Achyranthes aspera 

3. A^ua loenata . 

4. Agati grandiflora . 


5. ^schynoixiene aspera 

6. Aloe vulgaris. 


7. Altenanthera sessilis 

8. Auiaranthus campestri,s. 

9. „ frumentaceus 


10. „ spiiiosus . 

11. „ leimifolius 

12. „ tristis 

13. Amorphophalluscampanulatus 


Koopay maynei. 
Kahi ooroovie keeray 
Kimpolay keeray 

xVghati keeray . 


Sudday keeray 
Kuthalay , 


Poonangbao^wmy keeray 
Biru keeray 

Poong keray ^ « 


Mooloo keeray . 
Kattoo Siroo keeray 
Kuppei keeray . 
Kurruna kalungu 


14. Aponogeton monostachyon . Kotee kalungu . 

15. Arum lyratum . ♦ . Kondai rakis 


' 16, As 5 'stasia coromandeliana 
I 17. Atriples heterauthera . 


Midcby keeray 
Thoyah keeray 


Hurita munjari . 
Ckiteraynie 
Pindie eonda 

Agisi, Bakapushpam , 


Jilugu benda 
Kalabanda 


Madanaganti, Ponuaganti. 
Teseri kura 

Tota kura . . . . 


Mulugoianra 
Doggali km*a 
Koyyatota kura 
Konda munch a kunda 

Nama . . . . 

Konda rakis 

Mukku mungera, Tappeta, 
Thoya kura , 


Grows wild : leaves used as greens. 

Do. do. do. 

Grows wild, and cultivated; the leaves 
eaten. 

Leaves, flowers, and tender legumes 
largely consumed by the poor, sold 
in the bazaars, at one pie the pound; 
when freely €jaten causes diarrhoea. 

Grows wild; the leaflets used as greens. 

Grows wild, the ieaf-bud or cabbage 
and tender pith eaten. The common 
food of villagers during the famine. 

Grows wild; leaves used as greens. 

Grows wild, and cultivated; used as 
greens. 

Grows wild, and cultivated; leaves used 
as greens, and the seeds converted 
into meal. 

Grows wild: leaves eaten as greens. 

Grows wild; used as greens. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. about hills and forests, and 
the tubers boiled and eaten. 

Grows wild, found in tanks, brooks, and 
nullahs; tubers boiled and eaten. 

The roots are eaten after careful boil¬ 
ings. 

Grows wild, used as greens. 

Do, do, do. 
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LIST OF PLANTS, &c.— (xmtinued. 

. ScientLSc Names 

Tamil Names j 

1 Telugu Names 

Kemarlra 

18. Bambusa arundinacea . 

19. Bassia longifolia . 

20. „ iatifolia 

21. Bergera luenigii _ 

22. Boerhavia procumbens . 

23. „ repanda 

24. Borasus flabeiliformis . , 

25. Bryonia rostrati 

26. Byttneria lierbacea 

27. Calladum esculentum . 

28. Cantheum parvifolia 

29. Cardiospermum balicacabum. 

1 30. CaraUuma adscendens . 

31. Carissa corindas . 

32. „ diffusa 

33. Cassia sophera . . 

34. CathartocajTpiis. fistula , 

35. Celooia oristata 

36. Ciscns quadrangularis . 

37. Cleome j>entaphylla 

38. Coccinia Indica . . 

Mungil arisee , . 

Elloopei 

Caat elloop/ei 

Karaway pillay. 

Mookaretti keeray 

Mookooty keeray 

Pannei .... 

Appa kovay 

Aree keerar 

Saimmay keeray 

Carray cbeddie . 

Moodacottan 

KuUee mooliayan 

Kalakai . . . 

. Cbotbay kalakai 

PPonaverie 

Koonnay .... 

Pimnee keeray . 

Purundei codie . 

Yalay keeray 

Covay kaa .... 

Yeduru .... 

Ippa. 

Ippe. 

Kari vepa .... 

Ataka mamidi . 

Maidinika .... 
Karatalamu, Tatichettu . 

Putribudinga . 

Aree kura .... 
Cbama kura , , 

Balusoo kura 

Budda kankarakoo, or Kella 
goolisienda . 

Karallamn, Taviti cbettu . 

Wakay okj^jbettu 

Kalive chettu . 

Pydee tangbadu 

Eeia. 

Erra kodi, Jutta tota kura 

Nulierootigeh 

Yaminta .... 
Donda, Bimbika . . 

Seeds of the bamboo furnish food (rice) 
to the poor, and the growing young 
shoots cooked into curries. 

Grows wild; the deciduous fiesby corolla 
eaten either raw or roasted, and the 
fruits when ripe. The seed contains 
a bland oil used in cooking. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. is also cultivated; fruits 

eaten. 

Grows wild; leaves and tender shoots 
used as greens. 

Do. do. do. 

Fruits and leaf-bud ortlie cabbage is 
eaten, as also the fusiform roots. 

Grows wild; fruits and leaves eaten. 

Grows wild leaves used as greens. 

Grows wild ; leaves eaten as greens. 

Grows wild; leaves and young shoots 
used as greens. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. tender shoots used, 

cooked as vegetable, 
j Grows wild; fruits are eaten. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. leaves used as greens. 

Grows udld; the macilaginc^s pulp 
from the pods eaten. 

Grows wild; leaves and young shoots 
used as greens. 

Do. do. do. 

Do. leaves used as greens. 

Grows wild; ripe fruits eaten. 
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\39. Colocasia antiqnonim 

Shamay kilangn . , 

Chama dumpa , . , 

Gtow« wild, and cultivated ; leaves and 
leaf stalks eaten. 

Colocasia njTupliasfolia . 

Karoonay kilangu 

Gadda kanda 

Grows wild, and cultivated; the tubrers 
are cooked. 

41. Commelina conuminis . 

Kannang keeray 

Gangi gadda 

Grows wild; leaves and tender shoots 
used as greens. 

42. Corollas olitorius . 

Eaat thoothee, or Jews" 
Mallow , . . 

Parinta .... 

Grows wild; leaves and tender shoots 
used as greens. 

43. Cprdia myxia.... 

Y idi maram 

Iriki. Nakeraehettu . 

Fruits eaten during the season. 

44. Cucumis momordica 

Kaat velleri, Pythum kai . 

Pedda doskay . 

Grows wild ; fruits eaten. 

45. Cynodon dactjlon , 

Aroogum pilio . , 

Garike , ^ 

Do. tender leaves and shoots 




' eaten. 

46. Desmanthus natans 

Sunday keeray . 

Niru talvapu 

Grows wild; the leaves used as greens. 

47. Dioscorea alata 

Yams kaiung 

Niluva pendalum 

Several varieties grow wild^ tubers 
eaten cooked. 

48. Doliohos ensiformis 

Kaat Thuiubuten kai 

Tamma .... 

Grow^s wild; pods eooked into curries, 
ripe seeds eaten boUed. 

49. Dracontinm polypbyllum 

Kaat Kumay . 

Adive kanda 

Grows vrild; tubers eaten cooked. 

60. Eleusine ^gyptiaoa 

Muttengapilloo. 

Tamida, Sodee . 

The seed grains are eaten cooked. 

61. Eriodendron anfructuosum . 

Elevam .... 

Poor . . 

Found in gardens; seeds roasted and 
eaten. 

52. Erythroxyion areolatum 

Pavaahdarina keeray 

Devadary kura . 

The tender leaves are used as greens; 
grows wild 

53. Euphorbia pilulifera 

Amampatchay ar’see 

Bidarie, Nanabeeam. . 

Grows wild; leaves and tender shoots 
eaten as greens. 

64. Ficus Bengaieusis 

Alamarum.... 

.Uarri.... 

Fruits of these and other varieti^ of 
the ficus are eaten ripe.- 

65, „ glomerata 

Attee marum 

Maydi .... 

Do. do. do. 

56. religiosa 

Arasa mariiui 

Ray, Raghie 

Do. do. do. 

57. Glinus trianthenioides . 

Sharunnaj" keeray 

Goliieru .... 

Wild; leaves used as greens. 

58. Gisekia pharnaoeoides . 

Numnelii keeray 

Isaka dasari kura 

Grows wild; the leaves used as greens. 

59. Guazuma toment<isum , 

Rudrasum 

Rudrakscha chettu . . | 

The woody fruits when ripe are eaten. 

60. Gynandropsis peotaphylla 

Neivaylla or kadughoo 

Yala kura .... 

Grows wild; leaves and young shoots 
iised as greens 

61. Holostomnia Bheodi* . 

Falay keeray 

Palakura . 

Leaves boiled with salt And chillies, 
and eaten. 
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Scientific name^ 


62. Hoya viridiflora 

63. Inga dulcis 

64. Ipomoea reptarw 

65. „ reniformis 

66. „ sepinaria . 

67. Leucas aspera 

68. Maba buxifoiia 

69. Mangifera Indica . 

70. Melia azadirachta Indica 


71 Mimusops elengi . 

72. Mirabilis jalapa * . 

73. Moriuda citrifolia . 

74. ,, umbeilata 

75. Nymphi^ja edulia , 


76. CEgle mannelotis . 

77. Opuntia vulgaris . 

I 78. Oxalis comiculata . 
79. Pandanus odorata . 


I 80. Phaseolus rostratns 


LIST OF PLANTS, &c.— continued. 


Tamil Names 

Telugu Names 

Remarks 

Cooringee keray 


Grows wdld ; leaves used as greens. 

Ox>rkapooly . , 

Sima chinta 

Eipe fruits eaten. 

Vellay keeray . 

Tegada .... 

Wild; leaves eaten as greens. 

Perretay do. . . . 

Toinnatali. . , . 

Do. do. 

Thalee do. , , ♦ 

Puriti tige.... 

Do. do. 

Thombay keeray 

Tummi kura 

Grows wild ; leaves and tender shoots 
eaten as greens. 

Erimbeilie kai . 

Pishanna . . , , 

Grows wild; ripe fruits eaten. 

Mankai .... 

Mamedi chettu . 

Fruits and seeds; latter converted into 
meal. 

Veypa maxum . 

Yapa chettu 

The ripe fruits are eaten, as they con¬ 
tain a small quantity of sweet pulp 
between stone and skin 

Mogbadum 

Poghada .... 

The ripe fruits are eaten. 

Undi raandarei . 

Fadracha, Nitcha miilligah 

The leaves are used as greens largely 
at Oossoor in the Salem district. 

Mud ja pavattay. 

I Molagba, Maddi chettu 

Grows wild j green fruits curried, ripe 
eaten. 

Noona kai .... 

Moolooghoodoo . . , 

Grows wild ; green fruits curried, ripe 
eaten. 

Shunguneer pusbpuin 

I Koteka, Kalharauiu . 

Grows wild in tanks; there are two 
or three varieties according to the 
colouring of the flowers. The roots 
and seeds as'e eaten cooked. i 

Viiva marum 

Maredoo .... 

Grow'S wild ; the ripe fruits are eaten. 

ChuppauthumooHoo , 

Hagamala . 

Grows wild; the ripe fruits are eaten, 
the green fruits and tender shoots 
may be cooked into curries. 

Pooliaray , . , 

Puilachinta 

Grows Wild; leaves and tender shoots 
cooked as greens. 

Thalay . ... 

Mogheli .... 

Grows wild; the floral leaves ari eaten 
raw or cooked, and the lower part 
of the drupes of the ripe fruits are 
sucked of their pulp. 

Karalsona .... 

E^aralsana, Kara alachanda 

Grows wild: the tuberous roots are 



cooked and eaten. 
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Miwsr^^ 


*lio 0 nix sylvestris . 



,, farinifera . 
'ortulacca oleracea 

qiiadriiida 


85. Premna serratifolia 

86 . ■ laiifolia . 

87. Prosopsis spicigera 


88 . Renina latifolia* . 


Ethum pannay . 

Ethee . . . . 

Paroopoa, or corie keeray . 

Passelie keeray . 

Mooney do. 

Nella do. 

Paxumbay .... 


89. Rivia hypocrateri formis * 

90. Rothia trifoliata . 

91. Salicomia bracheata 

92. „ Indica . 

93. Salsola Indica 

94. Scbleicbera trijuga 

95. Scbmidelia seri-ata 

96. Sesuvium portuTacustrum 

97. Sethia Indica. 


Boodthee keeray 
Nurreypitten keeray . 

Oomarie keeray. 

1 Pavala poondoo . 
j Yella keeray 

Poomamm, Conjee mariini 
Tanalika . 

Viingaravasee 

Tavadrum, Semmanatty 


98. Solanum incertum . 


Mimnut} akalee . 


99. Solan mn jacquini 


Cundung katrie. 


100. Solanum torvuin . 

101. Spondas mangifera 


Soonday kai 
Mirrey manga . 


Ita chettu .... 

Grows wild; leaf-bud or cabbage and i 
ripe fruits eaten. 

Chiruta-ita 

Do. do. do 

Pedda pail kiira, Ganga pa- 

Grows wild; leaves and tender shoots 

villi kura 

are cooked and eaten as greens. 

Goddu pavelli, Sun pail 
kura .... 

Do. do. do. 

Ghebboon nellie 

Do. do. do. 

Pedda-nella-kura 

Do. do. do. 

Chamee, or Jammi chettu 

Do. do. the seeds from 

the pods are eaten. 

Nelli kura .... 

These herbs are gathered and boiled 
with some salt and chillies and 
eaten. 

Boddi kura 

Do. do. do. 

Nucka kura 

Grows wild ; leaves and legumes used 
as greens. 

Quoiloo, or Koyaloo . 

Grows wild; leaves and shoots used as 
greens. 

Koyj^a pippali , 

Used as a pot herb. 

Yella kura .... 

Wild; leaves used as greens, largely 
resorted to during famines. 

May Roa Tanglia 

Grows wild ; ripe fruits are eaten. 

Tanalikce korra chettu 

Grows wild ; fruits are eaten. 

Adivi gerenta, Davadary . 

The leaves and lender shoots used as 
a pot herb; grows wild. 

Grows void; leaves and tender shoots 
eaten as greens. This tree has af¬ 
forded food to many thousands of 
people during the famine. 

Kakamachi 

Grows wild ; leaves and young shoots 
used as greens, ripe fruits eaten. 

Van kuda, or Nella molimga 

Grows wild; fruits are cooked into 
curries. 

Choondai kai 

Grows wild; fniits used as a vegetable. 

Aiubra, or amra jouru, 

Grows wild; leaves used as greens, 

Mamedi .... 

fruits cooked ihto curries and 
pickled. 
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List or Plakts, etc*— contmued. 


Scientific Names 

Tamil Names 

Telugu Names 

102. Sterculia feetida . 

Peenaree uiarum 

Gurapa Badam chettu 

103. Strychnos potatorum . 

Tettan cottay marum 

Toillaghenjaloo, Induga . 

104. Suaeda Indica 

105. Syzygium jambolanum 

106. Tamarindus Indica 

Koyey kaseeray keeray 

Navel. 

Pooiia marum . 

Kodee kasseery kura. 
Neradi .... 

Chinta chettu . 

107. Toddalia aculeata 

108. Trapa bispinosa . 

Moolacamay 

Singahara . . . • 

Conda cashnida . 

Kubyakam 

109. Trianthema obcordata . 

Sharunnay.... 

Ghelijehroo 

110. Trianthema obcordata Far- 

111. Trichianthis cucumera 

112. Trilobus terristns 

Shavalay keeray 

Pepoodel .... 
Nerrenjee keeray 

Telia ghelijeghroo 

Chayud potta 

Palleroo .... 
Pilli dumpa 

114. Yellarsia cristata* 

Nedel ampcl 

Alii gadda, Antara tamara 

115. Xanthoch)Tnus pictorius 

116. Ximenia Americana 

117. Zizyphus jujuba . . 

118. Zeptadenia reticulataf 

Yellanday kai . 

PalaQOody .... 

Jevra memadie . 

Oora nechra, Konda nak- 
kera . . * 

Reygoo . . . . 

ELalasa .... 


Bem^ks 


Grows wild; the roasted seeds are 
eaten. 

Grows wild ; fruits when ripe are 
eaten. 

Used as a pot herb; grows wild. 

Grows wild ; ripe fruits are eaten. 

Leaves, young shoots, fruits, and seeds 
are eaten, the latter converted into 
meal. 

Grows wild ; leaves are used as greens. 

Grows wild; seeds are cooked and 
eaten. 

Do. leaves and tender shoots 

used as greens. 

Grows wild; leaves used ac-' greens. 

Grows wild ; fruits curried. 

Do. leaves used as greens. 

Grow's wild; tuberous roots boiled and 
eaten. 

This is a species of water lily found 
in tanks and wells. The substance 
found in the plant is cooked or 
merely boiled and eaten. 

Grows ’snld ; ripe fruits. 

Do. do. 

Ripe fruits. 

The leaves and tender shoots used as 
a vegetable in the Vinucondah taluk, 
Kistna, at all times. 


____ that it was eaten by the vi%gers of 

I have identified it as the Zeptadenia reticulata, 

(Signed) J. Shortt. 


Yinucondah taluk as a vegetable, but "which they are no"w using as food. 

^OTE._Names marked thus * are taken from Mr, H. Yarde’s (of the Forest Department) list. 

(Signed) J. Shortt, M.D., Surgeon-Major, 

M An y AS, Mau 3, 1877. Inspector of Vaccination, Madras Presidency. 
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Wild Herbs &c. used as Food in the Kaladgi District of 
THE Bombay Presidency during the Famine. 

Descriptive Notes hy Mr. Jo/nies MacNahh Oarfipbell^ of the Bonihciy 
Civil Seririce^ and lleinarhs thereon hy Dr. Wellkujton Grayy Pro¬ 
fessor of Botanyy Grant Medical GollegCy Bomhay. 

CLASS L 

EATEN IN ALL SEASONS. 

Ho. 1. 

^ [S.) Bahndtafdhi, {M.) Jati. 

\k.) Edli. (//.) J^dli. 

A climbing creeper, with white flowers. A favourite vogekiblo in 
all seasons, and smd to be peifectly wholesome. 

liemarh hy Di\ IV". Gray. —No. 1 appears to be the leiif of an 
Asclepiady possibly of 0osinost 'ujma acuminatum. Its identity is, 
however, too doubtful to admit of my venturing any remarks as to 
the properties or uses of the specimen. 

No. 2. 

{S.) Chdyeri. Afdhli. 

{IQ Mdhliy NydbalL {IP) Nydhali. 

A plant about two feet high, with a white flower and small round 
fruit. Is used, in ordinary years, both as a vegetable and as a 
medicine. As a vegetable, the leaves are boiled and mixed with 
pulse. Asa medicine, in cases of fever the juice is poured into the 
ear. It is not eaten by animals. As a vegetable, if taken in large 
quantities, this plant is said to cause diarrhcea. 

Remark hy Dr. Gray.--Bo. 2 is a leaf of Gyncmdropsis penta- 
phyllay a plant of the natural order Capparideve ; it is a common 
annual weed, and no doubt possesses, like many other species of the 
siime order, antiscorbutic properties. The leaves are eaten as a veget¬ 
able, and bruised when fresh are applied as a counter-irritant in 
inflammations. The seeds are used as a substitute for mustard. As 
regards Mr. Cainpl)elVB statement, that the vegetable when eaten in 
large quantities causes diai*rhoea, I cannot speak with any degree of 
certainty. 

» stands for Sanscrit, M. for MarAthi, K. for Kanarese, H. for Hin¬ 
dustani. 
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Ko. 3. 

(aS'.) Jarjeri. (M.) Jxurdu. 

(K.) Gorji. (i/.) Oo7'ji, 

A ])laat, about six inches high, with a white flower- The leaves 
aro at all times a favourite vegetal)!©. It ia not used as a medicine, 
and is eaten by ca;fctle. '^rhough in common use as a vegetable, this 
plant is said to ho unsafe, except in small quantities, bi-iiiging on 
diarrhma. 

EemarJc by Dr. Gray, —No. 3 is Amblogynci polygonoideSy belong¬ 
ing to tlie natural order Amaixmtacemy find a very common weed in 
cultivated ground. It is nuich used as a pot herb, and reckoned ex¬ 
ceedingly wholesome. So far as I am awai*e, it does not bring on 
diarrhea. 

No. 4. 

{S.) Kminti. (.If.) Negli. 

(if.) N-eglL (K) Afegli. 

A low-growing plant, with a small yellow flower and round thorny 
fruit. Is used, in ordiruiry years, both ns a vegetable and as a medi¬ 
cine. As a vegetable, the young leaves are eaten with salt, cliillies, 
and other condiments. As a medicine, the fruit is used as a tonic in 
crises of fever. The older stems and leaves ai’e gathered as fodder for 
cattle. As a vegetable, this plant is said to be pleasant to the taste 
and perfectly wholesome. 

Eemark by Dr. Gray. —No. 4 is Poly gala chinensis —natural order 
Pohjgadcm. It grows in most pfirts of the D( 3 ccan. Mr. Campbell’s 
remai'ks as I'egai’ds its uses are, as fai* as 1 know, correct. 

No. .5. 

(N.) Madhuvrita. (I/.) D^rih Ghol 

{K.) Nuchgoli. (Jl) Mich Ghol. 

A small plant, with a light-coloured flower. Is, in ordinary year's, 
eaten by people of all classes. As a vegetfible, the leaves are boiled 
and eaten with condiments. It is not used as a medicine, nor as 
fodder for cattle. As a vegetable it is said to be bitter to the taste, 
but safe and wholesome. 

Eemark by Dr. -No. 5 is Fortulaca quadrifida, of the 

iiatuial order PoriuhtcucecOy and a common annual wecid in many 
pai-ts of the Bombay Presidency. It is oidinaiily ased as a vegetable. 
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No. 6. 

« (/S'.) Madhuvrita. (3/.) Moii Ghol, 

\k) Dod Goli. \lL) Bmli Ghol 

A low~gi*owmg plant, with white liowers, whoso young leaves are 
at all times a favourite vegetable. It is not used as a medicine, nor 
as fodder for cattle. As a vegetable, through wholesome in modera¬ 
tion, if taken in large quantities tins plant is smcl to cause diarrha*a. 

Remark hy Dr, Gray. —No. 6 is Fortulaca ohracea, better known 
perhaps as Purslane, a widely-distributed plant. It is cultivated in 
Western India as a pot lierb, and possesses antiscorbutic pi’operties. 

No. 7. 

{S.) Moshikl. (M.) 

(A") Ilikivl, {II>) Cliivikikdn. 

A creeper, with a gi-eeii-coloured flower. A favourite vegetable, 
used at all times, and said to be perfectly wholesome. 

Remark hy Dr. No. 7 is probably Tylojdiora moUusima^ 

of the natural order AsclepiadecB. Its identity is also doubtful 

No. 8. 

{S.) Pithari. {M.) Pitpapdda. 

\k.) Kalsahasgi, (^.) Fatarsoi. 

A low-gromng plant, with rose-coloured fl.owers. The leaf is 
eaten, in ordinary years, as a vegetable. In medicine, it is used as ii 
remedy for fever. Cattle do not eat it. As a vegetalde it is said to 
be peifectly wholesome. 

Remark hy Dr. Gray. —No. 8 is a leaf of Glossocardia hosweUia, a 
small annual plant of the natural order Composiim, ana a rather 
common weed in dry ground. With regard to its use .as a vegetable, 
I am unable to speak from ])ersonal experience. It is said to Ix^ em¬ 
ployed medicinally in certain diseases of women. 

No. 0. 

{S.) Tashta. {M.) Tdkla. 

(K.) Takkarsoni. {II.) Tarota. 

A small bush, growing to about two feet high, with yellow flowers 
and pods. The young leaves are at all times a favourite vegetable. 
It is not used as medicine, or as fodder for aittle. The seed jrields a 
blue dye. As a vegetable, it is said to be pleastint to the taste, and 
wholesome. 
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Remark hy Dr, Gray, —No. 9 is the leaf of a leguminous plant— 
Cassia Tor a. This is an exceedingly abundant annual in ginss Lands 
throughout the Deccan. Mr. CampbelFs remarks on the plant are 
con*ect. 

No. 10. 

{S.) ShatdvarL (M.) 

(K.) Ddgadi, (IL) Ddgadi. 

A creeper, with no marked flower or fi'uit. The leaves are, in 
ordinary seasons, eaten by the poor. It is not used avS a medicine, and 
is given to milch cows, and to increase their yield of milk. As a 
vegetable, this plant is said to be perfectly wholesome. 

Remark hy Dr, Gro/y, —No. 10 is Cocciilns villostcs, a slender 
climbing plant, found in nearly every part of Western India, and 
belonging to the natural oi'der MenisperrnacecB. A dec<x3tion ol the 
fresh root is given as an alterative in cases of rheumatism and 
syphilis. The leaves, rubbed up with water, form a jelly, which is 
also taken for the same dist^-ases. I am not aware that the plant is 
used simply as a vegetable, but the leaves are eaten as such by pemcns 
who are underiroinfif a course of the root decoction. Goats and cattle 
feed on it. 


CLABkS ti. 

EATEN TN TIMES OF FAMINE. 

No. 1. 

(Z.) Ami. (M.) Cldnch. 

(K.) ITunchi. (H.) A^mli. 

The leaf of the tamarind tree, in ordinary yeais, is not eaten as a 
vegetable, or used as a medicine. Cattle eat it. At present it is used 
as a vegetable. But it is said to be unwholesome, and, even when 
taken in small qumitities, to have a weakening effect. 

Remark hy Dr, Gray. —No. 1 is a leaf of the tamarind. The 
pounded seeds of this tree are commonly eaten in seasons of scarcity, 
and were largely consumed by the people during the late famine. It 
is highly probable that the leaves produce the effects mentioned by 
Mr. Camplxjll. 

No. 2. 

(N.) Jillika. (JQ Gokaru. 

{/{,) Valamuchyaka. {H.) Jiada Gokaru. ' 

A low-groAving plant, with yellow flowers, not eaten as a vegehvble 
in ordinary years. As a medicine, it is used in cases of colic ; and its 
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juice is said to be strong enough to sttipify a scorpion. Cattle eat it. 
Tlie leaves ai*e at present used ns a vegetable by the poorer chxsses. 
They^are said to be unwholesome, and, if taken in large quantities, to 
cause diarrhoja. 

Remark hy Di\ Gray. —No. 2 is Trihulus terrestris, creep¬ 

ing plant of tho natural order Zygophylleoi, It is abundant in all 
Deccim pastiii*e lands. As a medicine, it is said to be aperient and 
diuretic. Except in times of scarcity, it is seldom eaten as a vege¬ 
table. Judging from its harsh nature, I should imagine it to bo very 
difficult of digestion. 

No. 3. 

{8) Kauntl (Jf.) 

(/t.) TonJ.asi. {II.) 

A hill shrub, vs^ith no marked flower or fruit. In ordinaiy years, 
though not eaten as a vegetable, its juice, mixed with whey, is a com¬ 
mon remedy in cases of dian'hoea. Cattle do not feed on it. At 
present the leaves are eaten hy the poorer classes. They are sjxid to 
have no unwholesome qujilities. 

Remark hy Dr, Gray. —No. 3 is a leaf of Cor chorus trilomlaris, 
an aimufd plant of the natural order Tiliacece^ and found in paids of 
the Deccan. I see no reason why this plant should not be used as a 
vegetable in ordinary as well as in fainine seasons; it resembles in 
pi'operties another species, C. olitorius^ the well-known jute, which is 
much eaten in Western India as a pot-herb. Medicinally, it is, like 
the other members of the genus, possessed of demulcent properties. 

No. 4. 

{S.) Trin Gharmu. {M.) Gavat. 

{!{.) Hitgoni. (//.) Ilitgovi 

A somewhat bi'oad fleshy-leaved grass, glowing in clusters; is not, 
in ordinaiy yeai’s, used either as a vegetable or as a medicine. Cattle 
feed on it. During the past two months (June and July, 1877), in 
places where the supply of wild herbs is scanty, this grass ha.s formed 
a very common article of food. Used in this way, it is said to be un¬ 
wholesome, causing dropsy and diarrheea. 

Remark *hy Dr. Gray. —No. 4 is Commelyna corrimurds, of the 
natural order Commdynacece. It is a spreading weed—not a ‘ gi’ass,* 
as Mr. Campbell states—giowing abundantly in moist gi-ass lands in 
the Deccan. Cattle eat it. The dropsy and dian-hoea, said to result 
from its use as an article of food, may, with greater probability, he 
attiibuted to the previous reduced and scorbutic condition of the con- 
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stimer. The Bame observation will apply to other iin usual articles of 
diet, which are asserted to produce disease; these are not resorted to, 
as a means of sustaining life, till the people are already suffering from 
tliG I’esults of chronic starvation nnd scurvy. The phenomena or such 
a condition of body are at once laid to the door of the strange diet, to 
which the people have hitlieito l>f3en unaccustomed. No doubt, this 
food is sometimes more or less difficult of digestion, thus giving rise 
to diarrlioea and other bowel disorders. It cannot be doubted, how> 
ever, that, in a large majority of cases, disease attril^uted to an un¬ 
usual kind of food is, in reality, the result of starvation and the use 
of interior kinds of ordinaiy food. 

No. 5. 

(S,) Vrimli. (M.) B'/mi Taravad, 

(if.) Ncdmari, (II,) Tarota, 

A small creeping plant, with white flowei’S and fruit. In ordi¬ 
nary seasons its only tise is as a cattle medicine in cases of colic. At 
present the leaves are eaten as a vegetable. It is veiy bitter to the 
taste, and is said to be unwholesome. 

Remarh by Dr, Gray. —No. 5 is the leaf of a species of hidigofera^ 
probably I. trifoliataf of the natural order Leguimnosm, Its identity 
is doubtful however, and I am consequently unable to offer any 
decided opinion on Mr. Canipl)eirs i-emarks. Many species of 
Incligofera are indigenous to Western India. Cattle eat I. erineaphylia 
greedily, and the seeds of I. glandtdom, the commonest species of all, 
are eaten, as pulse, by the people in seasons of scarcity. 

General Remarks by Dr. Gray. * 

I may take this opportunity of mentioning that, besides the plants 
noted above, there are numerous other indigenous species—-herbs, 
shrubs, and tiees—which afford sustenance to the poorer classes 
duiing periods of famine. About the end of last rainy season, Mr. 
llichey, the Collector of Dharwar, forwarded to me the dried frag¬ 
ments of between twenty and thirty kinds of herbaceous plants, which 
were said to have l)een used as food by the famine immigi'ants into his 
districts. These specimens are, however, so impeifect, and in many 
cases immatm^e, that I have been unable to determine the botanical 
names of more than a few. Some are identical with Mr. Camplieirs 
specimens; amongst the others there are several sj)ecies of Amaran- 
tacecBy an order which furnishes a considerable number of the pot¬ 
herbs which are ordinarily e<aten by the j^eople of this countiy. I 




also observe in Mr. Kicbey’s collection Oxahs cornimlata, a very 
conimoii creeping plant; the leaf of an AlcecasKX, together with some 
examples of the natural orders Leguminosce, Composiim^^nd Urticacue. 

f trust it will not be thought out of place if I here suggest the 
advisability of causing a complete collection to be formed ol all the 
indigenous plants which were used as exceptional aiticles of diet by 
the lower classes who inhabit the districts affected by the late famine. 
When the plant is small and of convenient size, the dried specimen 
should consist of the entii*e leaf or shrub, with its flower and fruit. 
If large, a flowering branch, together with some of the fruit and seed, 
would he sufficient. Each should be accompanied by its native names; 
its area of distribution should, as far as possible, l )0 ascorhdned ; in¬ 
formation should he givem as to what districts it is most used in ; the 
parts of the plant which are eaten ; the classes who eat it; the effects it 
is said to produce \ and whether it is ever employed medicinally. In 
fact, the full history of the plant and its uses should 1)6 furnished. 
The complete specimens, carefully gathered and dried, can then l)e 
easily identified botanically, and any particulars of scientific interest 
tliey may possess added. With their histories detailed as above sug¬ 
gested, the entire collection would form a standard famine herbarium 
for present or futiu'e refeience ; and the value ol such a collection it 
would lie difficult to over-estimate. 
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GOVERNMENT RELI5 F )PERATIONS. 


Perhaps it would not be possible to give English readers a better idea of the extent 
^ following statei^eiit, which 


Famine 

Siatemcnt s/momg the Particulars of Expenditure frmn Famine Advance Account m the District of 


Ielief. 

'uddapakf called for in Board's P^oceedingSj No. 766, dated l^ehmary 21, 1877, to June 15,187/. 


' TaluTcs 


Belief works 


Collector’s Div.— 
Caddapah Taluk 

S ab«-Collector’.s 
Division— 

Bon,choti Taluk . 
Kadiri „ 
Voilpaud „ . 

Madanapalli Taluk 

Head Assistant 
Collector’s Div.— 

Budwail Taluk . 
Sidhout „ 
Pttllainpett Taluk 


General Dep.-Col- 
lector's Div.— . 


Proddatur Taluk 


Jammalamadgu 
Taluk . . . 


Temporary Dep.- 
GoHector’s Div.— 


Pulivendla Taluk 
Total . . . 

Hup.ur . . 


rs. rt. p. 
Dti2,605 U 1 


1,74,1)33 7 IJ 
2,72,040 3 2 
3,43,977 14 2J 
3,14,616 9 6 


1,11,133 6 lOf 
56,756 6 0 
1,42,272 0 2 


63,691 8 3 
1,16,838 14 2 


1,68,842 6 6 


18,96,1)17 7 11^ 


20,500 0 0 


Grand Total 19,17,017 7 11;! 


Relief camps 


IS. a. p. 

3,316 16 10 


5,616 0 1 
2,990 10 11 
1,167 10 0 
2,714 0 0 


1.496 8 0 

1.497 11 1 

2,804 0 9 


3,719 2 OJ 
1,464 10 6J 


1,4.38 0 U 


28,116 6 


(Iratuitons relief 


rs. a, p. 
6,215 6 3 


4,901 4 9 
2,087 8 6 
2,751 3 4t 
12,937 16 10 


8,395 14 3 
2,667 2 7 
19,079 6 6 


6,841 16 0.1 
10,639 6 14 


12,890 9 3 


88,.397 11 54 


28,115 6 4i 88,397 11 SJ 


Purchase of grain 


rs. a. p. 
305 0 0 


1,965 1 6 
11,176 11 0 

1,823 0 8 

20,000 0 0 


1,021 7 10 
329 14 9 


36,620 3 9 


Carriage of 
grain 


ra. a. p. 
6,026 3 4 


6,066 14 6 


10,661 13 2 
9,066 1 9 


1,438 12 2 
1 2 G 


742 0 4 
216 12 0 


38,314 9 r,.i 


80,000 0 0 


1,16,620 3 9 


38,314 9 .■) 


* Loans under Land Improvement Act 

Advance to Weavers. 

Balance in hand ....... 
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;o which Government operations for relief have extended, than by publishing the 
•elates to o^ie district only :— 


Total 


CUDDAPAH : September 28, 1877. 


Digging, itjc., , 
wells 

Dost, of materials 

Miscollanwus 

payments 

Total 1 

Balance in haucl 

Grand total 

' rs. a. p. 

rs. a. 

1,018 7 

P* 

0 

rs. a. p. 

8,171 11 5 

1,67^659 

a. p. 

9 11 

rs. a. 

17,082 0 

P. 

3 

r». a. p. 

1,74,741 10 2 


639 11 

7 

8,000 3 6 

2 , 01,022 

11 04 

33,636 11 

10 

2,34,559 6 10.} 


218 10 

6 

8,666 9 11. 

,8,02,304 

3 84 

1,700 0 

0 

3,04,004 3 8 } 


403 6 

0 

2,448 15 0 

3,68,113 13 6 

8,291 0 

0 

3,71,404 13 6 

— 

46 4 

0 

1.3, 6 C 8 9 9 

3,72,830 

8 10 

8,961 12 

0 

3,11,801 4 10 

8,422 0 1 



6,141 16 0| 

1,37,028 

8 6 

23,037 14 

H 

1,60,066 6 10 .} 



6,617 14 11 

67,630 

4 1 

5,265 0 

9 

72,785 4 10 

1,352 4 0 

1 3,349 10 

6 

2,279 16 10 

1,71,137 

6 9 

12,691 8 

7 

1,83,728 14 4 

_ 

297 3 

6 

4,377 1 9 

79,590 

6 9 

23,049 9 

3 

1,02,640 0 0 

— 

6 9 

0 

2,819 6 14 

1,31,314 

7 84 

1.3,757 9 

74 

1,46,072 1 4 


264 4 

1 

3,673 1 3 

1,87,108 

4 14 

26,717 11 

104 

2,12,826 0 0 

9,771 4 1 

6,214 1 

2 

66,665 8 64 

21,70,649 

3 9 

1.72,980 14 

74 

23,43,6.30 2 44 

— 

— 

24 0 0 

1,00,524 

0 0 

— 

1,00,524 0 0 

9,774 4 1 

6,244 1 

2 

66,689 8 64 

22,71,173 

3 9 

*1,72,980 14 74 

24,44,164 2 4} 

1 


rs. a. p. 

1,27,196 2 8 
670 10 9 

45,214 1 24 


1,72,980 14 . 74 




(Signed) 


M^RaSiasawmy, Dej:utiJ\Collector,. J 
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MADRAS. 

Kistna 
Nellore 
CUDDAPAH 
Bellary 
Kurnool 
XsTorth Argot 
Madras 

CHINGIiEPUT 

Triohinopoly 
Madura 
Tinnevelly 
Coimbatore 
Salem . 

South Argot 
Tanjore 

BOMBAY. 
Khandesh . 

Nasik , 

Ahmednagar 
Poona . 

Sholapur . 

Batara 
Kaladgi 
Eelgaum . 

Dharwar . 

MYSORE. 
Bangalore. 
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Mysore 
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Kadur. 
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APPENDIX I. 

STATEMENT OF EEICES OF FOOD GRAINS DURING THE FAMINE 


COMMON RICE. 


1877 





BIG inLLE.r. 


1876 . 


1877 . 


N.B.—One seer is equal to 


Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov, 1 

Dec. 

Jan. 1 

Feb. 1 

March j 

April 

Ma> 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept, j 

Got 
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t FOETY YEAES 

OF 

OFFICIAL AND NON-OFFICIAL LIFE 

IN AN 

ORIENTAL CROWN COLONY: 


BEING THE 


LIFE OF SIB B. F. MOBGAN, KT. 

QUEEN’S ADVOCATE 

AND ACriNG CHIEF JUSTICE OF CEYLON. 


BY 


WILLIAM DIGBY. 


iL 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


MADRAS: 

HIGGINBOTHAM & CO., MOUNT ROAD. 

CALCUTTA : TII08. SMITH, CITY PRESS, 12 BENTINCK STREET. 
COLOMBO : ‘CEYLON OBSERVER’ PRESS, BAILLIB STREET. 
LONDON: LONGMAN.S, GREEN, & CO. 





